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Look for this 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Gold Seal 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK This Gold Seal is 


pasted on the face of 
every genuine Con- 
goleum Gold-Seal 
Art-Rug. 


Look for it! 









































Pattern above 
is No. 388 


Beautiful New Designs— 


Here we can offer only the merest glimpse of a 

few of the beautiful new Congoleum Rug patterns. 

For to fully appreciate their artistry of design and 
coloring you must go to your dealer and see the 
rugs themselves. 


There you will find designs to grace any room in 
the house—colors that will blend harmoniously 
with any scheme of decoration. And all in floor- 
coverings that possess that delightful practicality 
so dear to the heart of the American housewife. 






Gold-Seal 
Art-Rug & : 
No. 396 


The rare beauty of Congoleum 94 Art-Rugs 
is more than “skin deep.” Remarkably durable, 
the bright colors are fade-proof; the smooth, water- 
proof surface will not absorb grease. Just a light 
going over with a damp mop keeps the surface 
sanitary—clean as a new pin. 





Nor is it any trouble to lay Congoleum—it lies 
flat on the floor without fastening of any kind. 


Congoleum This beauty, which you would expect only in 
Gold-Seal expensive woven rugs, and this durability are 


Art-Rug 
No. 512 


obtainable at prices that are amazingly low. 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 
14%x3 feet $ .60 The rugsillustrated arenot 6 x 9 feet $ 9.75 R 


de in si maller th 
3 x3 feet 1.20 6x0 fect. However, the 734x 9 feet 11.85 
3 x43 feet 1.80 ‘smaller rugs can be hadin g 1914 feer 16.60 


other designs to harmonize 


3 x6 feet 2.40 . with them. 9 x12 feet 19.00 


Prices in the Far West average 15% higher than those 
quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


CoNGOLEUM ComPANY 





INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
C Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City 
ongoleum Dallas St. Louis Pittsburgh 


Gold-Seal Atlanta Montreal 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1; to new 
subscribers on trial, 2 years for fifty cents, 
and one year for twenty-five cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries, 2 years for $1. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisementd in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 





How National Service Serves 


WO hundred and seventy-five letters 

from Our Folks were answered the other 

day. One hundred and ten wanted to 
know how to improve their land and grow 
bigger crops. Ross, Spillman and others told 
them how. ‘Eleven had difficult problems of 
farm engineering. Mr. Blasingame helped them 
out. Forty-three of our women folk asked 
Aunt Harriet for advice on fifty-six different 
questions. The others inquired about nearly 
everything under the sun—about marketing 
crops, livestock and poultry; where to buy 
things; legislation; home affairs—all were 
different—the variety was amazing. 

Thousands of such letters pile in on the 
Editor. Each receives a careful answer. 
We are glad to furnish expert advice or 
opinion no matter what it costs. .And mark 
you this! Any subscriber is entitled to this 
personal service. Our Folks have it for the 
asking. 

As a favor to us and your friends, won’t you 
pass on the good word—tell at least one per- 
son about this money-making, money-saving, 
personal service. Show your friend The 
Farm Journal and hand him the new coin- 
carrying order blank enclosed in this copy. 
Remark that it won’t cost him much now 
since the subscription price has been cut in 
half. Urge him to subscribe 

Of course, if you prefer, you can use the 
blank yourself, and send your own money to 
extend your own subscription, or to pay for 
your friend’s paper, we don’t mind which— 
but please do something. And don’t be 
bashful about asking the Editors for help or 
information the very next time you have a 
perplexing problem or want to know some- 
thing. 





Taxes Again 


We asked two months ago what kind of Fed- 
eral Taxes Farm Journal subscribers thought 
we ought to have. We wish we could print 
all the answers we have received to date. 
Some want this tax and some want that, but 
everybody agrees with one vast shout that 
what we most want is less taxes. Of course we 
do, but there must be some taxes of some 
kind, and the question is, what kind? Shall 
the Excess Profits Tax be repealed, and if so, 
when? Will you stand fora Sales Tax, and 
if not, why not? Why not a tax on land 
values, with an exemption high enough to 
skip the average sized farm? Let’s have 
your views; the new Tax Bill may perhaps 
get through Congress this month, but there 
will be a new one to be passed next year, 
probably. What are your tax ideas? 








Mr. Bug: “ Mercy! Here comes one of those 


blamed machines. These reck- 
cleaning, do not forget the big clean-up which 
began when The Farm Journal put up its famous 
Fair Play notice in 1880—just about as you see 
it at the top of this page. Now nearly all papers 
have had to adopt this Farm Journal policy 
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Turkey and Mince Pie 


ALFWAY between the good ‘‘eats” of 

Thanksgiving Day and the Christmas 

dinner will come The Farm Journal for 
December, a real feast of good things for 
Our Folks. We have all cama so much 
about worn-out farms that when A. B. Ross 
comes along, as he does next month, and 
writes an article proving that there is no such 
thing, everybody will want to read it. 
There will be a cool-headed and unprejudiced 
study of A. C. Townley of the Nonpart- 
isan League—a man worth knowing about, 
even if you don’t believe in him.‘‘Have Your 
Home Warm” and “Gifts That You Can 
Make”’ will touch all hearts, with cold 
weather and Christmas just ahead. ‘“‘How 
I Made Over My Attic,” ‘Selling Country 
Products to City Customers,’ ‘Apples Hit 
the High Spots Every Fifteen Years,”’ ‘‘Reci- 
pesfor Holiday Times,”’ ‘‘The Correct Way To 
Skin Furbearers,’”’ ‘‘How Phenomenal Layers 
Are Produced’’—these and many more go 
to make up the December banquet. This 
issue contains, too, a Christmas Sermon by 
Bishop William F. McDowell, the fourth in 
the Farm Journal series of great sermons by 
famous preachers. 

——_—_~——————— 

Speaking of reckless driving once again (see 
the lower left-hand corner of this page), 
what do you do to control the road-hog in 
your neighborhood? We saw a sign in 
Chambersburg the other day which said: 
‘Drive slow and see our town; drive fast and 
see our Squire.’’ Can you beat that? If a 
town near you has a better one, send it in. 
Anew Automobile Blue Book covering your 
section (or its cash equivalent) to the sub- 
scriber who sends the most unique slogan 
actually in use. 


The Honest Gas Merchant 


Many of Our Folks have written to say that 
they are sure the young garage man on our 
September cover is perfectly honest, and 
really does not know that he is trying to pump 
poces into afulltank. They say he is just 

azzled by the young lady in the rear seat, 
and several add that they don’t blame him. 
So we will call that question settled. Now 
how do you like the coveron this issue? We 
intended to keep it for next April when 
showers are right in season, but when Mr. 
Linke finished it we’liked it so much that 
we just couldn’t wait to print it. Did you 
ever see a pouane small boy, even if he is a 
little wobbly as to buttoning coat-buttons ? 


—_——_~————_— 





We have come to the conclusion that there 
are profitable years for farmers, 
and the profits are nearly all going to those 
who keep their eyes open and don’t have a 
holy horror of trying to learn something new. 


—_ 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveral yearsin advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for Farm J any su iber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That ons three months oer ay tegen’ 
may order r discon ‘or any 
poem Bigger Sn , and the unused 
portion of the amount paid will be 2 
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BATTERY FOR FORD CARS 
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F. O. B. 
Philadelphia 
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HIS new battery is designed especially for 
Ford cars. It is powerful, rugged, and de- 
pendable. 


From design to finished product the Exide Junior 
is the work of the oldest and largest manufacturers 
in the world of storage batteries for every purpose. 


Exide Batteries send your voice over the tele- 
phone wires; they run mine locomotives, propel 
beneath the waves a majority of the world’s sub- 
marines, light railroad trains, operate fire alarm 
systems. 

The longest experience and the largest facilities 
in the battery business were brought to bear on 
making a thoroughly efficient battery for Ford cars 
at the lowest possible price. 


The Exide Junior is now on sale by our Service 
Stations. It should prove a decided asset to Ford 
owners. Price $25, F. O. B. Philadelphia. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations and Dealers Everywhere 
Branches in 17 Cities 


gaye 7 |} Exide Batteries for 
Ex1i0e } all makes of cars. 
iit iitaeee| Expert repair ser- 
vice on all makes 
of batteries. 
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Work for yourself by working for the good of all 
Zz Elbert Hubbard 
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Training Jim Howard for Leadership ; 
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The second sketch of a series dealing with leaders of organized farmers 


almost always modest. The fellow 

who can sit on the platform seldom 
wants todo so. That’s the way with Jim 
Howard. You'll seldom find him sitting in 
the front row, among the officials and the 
speakers. More often, he’s in his hotel, 
or in one of the ante-rooms of the hall, or 
back with the rank and file of the crowd, 
just a-talkin’. 

A good many people wonder how 
Jim Howard, a plain, honest-to-goodness 
farmer, is able to hold his own with Wall 
street financiers, corporation lawyers and 
economic experts generally. It looks to me 
as if he had been educated for this very 
job; not in schools, but by practical 
experience. Let’s review his life a bit. 

oward was born on a farm—sure, 
that’s inevitable. It was down in North 
Carolina, a little less than a half-century 
ago. It wasn’t long, though, till he 
migrated, with his parents, to lowa. There 
was a large family, Jim was just one of the 
kids, apparently no brighter nor better 
than the rest. He did his work well—and 
there was plenty of it—and attended the 
country school, whenever he could. In 
those days country schools in Iowa—and 
thereabouts—weren’t the best in the world. 
I know, for I attended them, too. But Jim 
Howard learned everything there was to 
learn, and just a little bit more. 

By working hard, on the farm in summer 
and teaching country school in winter, he 
saved up enough money to put him 
through na College, at Oskaloosa. It 
must have been about that time he 
realized that his life-work was not behind 
the plow. so much as it was behind the 
inantelieidl the plow. He went to Chicago 
University, where he. secured his Master’s 
degree. He was ready to begin work. 

He had come from the Carolinas; he 
returned there. For two years he taught 
economics in the Clemson Agricultural 
College, of South Carolina. I fancy that 
is where he learned—by studying and 
teaching—many of the economic truths 
which have stood him in such good stead 
as president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, solving the farmers’ economic 
er holding his own with the pro- 
essional economists. He quit the South 
again and returned to Iowa. He did not 
go back to the farm, however. He became 
cashier of a small bank in New Providence, 
remaining back of the wicket for five years. 
» If there is any one place better than 
another for —— human nature it is at 
the cashier’s desk of a country bank. 


(Fase ate big, brainy men are 


Eighty acres of land were given him. By 
his untiring efforts he earned 400 more. 
There is no better farmer in Iowa than 
plain Jim Howard, of Clemons. But he 
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A leader of 1,500,000 farmers 








was not satisfied to do nothing but farm. 
He began to take an interest in school 
matters, right away. There were ver 
r schools in his township. He too 
old and was the main factor in organizing 
the first consolidated school district in that 
pasa ney one of the first in the state. He 
worked for anything and everything which 
would improve living conditions on the 
farm. And all the time—remembering his 
political economy—he preached the gospel 
of organization; of farmers getting together 
for mutual benefit. 

He was just a common farmer, yet b 
no means an average one. He was quic 
to adopt new ideas, once they had been 
proved successful at the State icultural 
college or by any neighbor. He was early 
converted to the use of purebred sires, yet 
he did not indulge in any fads; he was not 
a specialized breeder. He knew that the 
salvation of America lies with the common 
farmers; that the fancy farmer is all right 
in his way, provided he doesn’t get in the 
way. It was hardly to be wondered at, 
therefore, that when the county agent and 
farm-bureau movements were started, Jim 


_ great men. 





Jim Howard learned many things there. 
He learned that a r man is some- 
times a better b customer than a 
rich man; that personal integrity is 
the basis of it more than cattle 
and chattels. He learned, moreover 
how certain men ome discriminated 
against at times, unjustly, through no 
fault of their own. He saw men 
down to ruin and bad men rise to 
ortune. He watched rural Iowa ebb 
and flow past his wicket, and learned 
many things as he worked and saw 
and studied. ; 
_ He was not discouraged by the farm 
situation. He left the bank and returned 








to the farm, in Marshall county, Iowa. 





James R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
with 1,500,000 organized farmers behind 
him, possesses immense power. Has he 
been properly trained for his high po- 
sition? May he confidently be relied 
upon not to abuse it? Here is a sketch 
of Jim Howard, the man, which will 
open the eyes of many who knew him 
only as a high official of a great organi- 
zation. Last monthwe told the story 
of Charlie Barrett; next month we shall 
print a character study of A. C. Townley, 
of the Nonpartisan League. 














Howard was one of the first to approve 
and to work. He became the first presi- 
dent of his own county (Marshall) farm 
bureau. When the lowa State Farm 
Bureau was organized, in 1918, he became 
its first president. Illinois was the first 
state to perfect a federation; New York, 
second; lowa, third.. Jim Howard was 
right up at the head of the movement. 

en the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion was organized, James R. Howard 


‘became its first president; he was unani- 


mously reelected in 1920. 
As president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Jim Howard is con- 
stantly on the jump. He is called into 
conference with Wall street financiers; 
with railroad presidents, and with great 
bankers all over the country. Thanks to 
his study and teaching of political econ- 
omy; thanks to his five years’ experience 
within a country bank; thanks to a native 
shrewdness and a clear soundness of con- 
ception, he is able to hold his own with 
them all. He was trained, unconsciously, 
for his task. And so he emerges from 
these conferences stronger than ever—but 
modest always, as is the way with really 
ou don’t find him sitting up 
on the platform, until he’s called for; even 
then he’s often hard to locate. You don’t 
find him jumping around, resembling the 
recently decapitated chicken. He’s “Jimmy 
on the spot,” when it’s necessary; but he’s 
too dignified and serious and has too big a 
ob on his hands to make a plaything of it. 
ames Howard may go higher still. If so, 
he’ll do it modestly and study as he goes. 
For all that he’s quiet and self-effacing, 
Jim Howard can come right out and say 
what he means when it’s necessary. Not 
long ago we received a letter from a sub- 
scriber, running in this manner: 

‘Rumor is rife and will not down that 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
was formed and is ome fostered by the 
big money interests of the United States. 
In a lecture, the president of a rival farm 
organization openly mie that the big 
packers and the Rockefeller interests were 
taking an active part in ors and 
sorendian the organization over the 
states of the union.” 

Howard was asked if the charge was 
true. He hit straight and hard, right 
from the shoulder. Here is what he wrote: 

“This is the most insidious falsehood 
imaginable. We have never had one cent 
of funds from any source other than the 
fifty cents per member which we re- 

ceive from all farm bureau member- 

ship, the same being sent us from the 
state federations. I have not yet found 
oyt where the insidious lie to which 
you refer had its origin: I presume. 
it was made out of whole cloth by a rival 
who is too small to rise above jealousy.” 
Which is rather plain speaking, it 
must be admitted. Moreover, havin 
used the short and emphatic word, 
“lie,” Jim Howard did not say “Con- 
fidential’”’ or “‘Private”’ on his letter. 
Lots of men call other men liars, 
but they wait for a good time and sa 

it low. Jim Howard knows how to c 

a man a liar, when it is.necessary, and 

say it so that even the man himself 

ockaotinilens i c. 


















































































The picture ‘‘His Master’s 
Voice”’ is a registered trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and 
identifies all Victor products. 

The word “Victrola”’ is 
also a registered trademark 
and applies to the products - 
of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company only. 

To be certain the instru- 
ment you buy is a Victrola, 
be sure to see the Victor dog 
and the word ‘“Victrola.”’ 
Look under the lid! 

Victrola instruments $25 
to $1500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Trade-mark Registered. 1905. Copyright, 1921, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Practical Not Fancy Farming 








Price, Five Cents 











Keep Your Head 


By Farmer Vincent 


HEN the horses are running away, 

\ y it is no time to drop the lines and 

jump out or hang on to the dash- 

board. You may holler “‘whoa!l’’ till you 

are red in the face, but if you don’t grab 

the reins and “saw ’em down” for dear 

life, it won’t be long before there will be a 
big smash-up. 

There are farmers in this country at the 
present time who are in the wagon with 
the lines down and the team running wild. 
Let’s stop a minute and think what will 
be the effect of this runaway sort of farm- 
ing, if we do not pick up the lines and get 
back to the only gait which will bring us 
through to safety. 

This is a hungry world. There are more 
mouths to feed just now than ever before 
in the history of mankind. What will it 
mean if any considerable number of men 
stop producing? It makes one dizzy to think 
of it. Somehow the world must be fed. 

And it can not be very long that prices 
will be below the cost of production. Just 
now we are in a stage of transition. But 
the needle will surely swing back to the 
north star if we release it and give it a 
chance. The heart of the nation is right, 
and it knows what it owes to the farmer 
and will pay it willingly and cheerfully if 
it once understands the right and the 
wrong of things. It is a time for producer 
and consumer to get nearer together, not 
farther apart. To know each other better, 
instead of striking each other down. What, 
then, is the part of wisdom, so far as 
the farmer is concerned? 

In the first place, let’s not think or feel 
that we are in water that is too deep for us. 
If we have thought we were in over our 
heads, maybe we have not 
straightened up enough. Let’s 
hold our heads high. 

Carefully and conservatively 
we may step out into deeper 
water, all the time holding our 
heads up like men who know 
their worth and are proud of 
their profession. Have we done 
our best with the old farm? If 
not, let’s do better this year. 
Let’s make every foot count. 
Brush lots do not feed starving 
men. Let’s improve our meth- 
ods wherever we can, Let’s 


work for better markets, Let’s 
work shoulder to shi 
each other to do it.°71 
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expect too much right away. Let’s re- 
member that Rome was not built in a day, 
and that, like the oak, anything worth 
while takes time to grow. The most con- 
temptible thing on earth is a quitter. 
And then, if we have brought the old 
place up to its best and really feel that we 


might use a little more land, let’s add a 


bit from the adjoining farm that may be 
in the market at a reasonable price. Land 
never made any man poor. It is poor 
management that does that. Then we can 
grow better crops. Then we can add a 
few good cows to our herds and let some 
of the poor ones go. It is a good time to 
swap cows. 

And let’s keep a level head and not 
drop the lines! 

—__e—————— 

Michigan State Farm Bureau members are 
wearing virgin wool overcoatsMiiltons, 
Kerseys and plaid backs in latest designs— 
direct from their state wool pool. The 
wool department of the farm bureau has 
gone at the overcoatings venture in a man- 
ner which seems to assure its success, 
according to farm bu eau officials. The 
coats are ready-to-wear and in standard 
sizes. Michigan farmers are getting their 
new fall coats at about one-third thé re- 
tail price on the same grade of coat last fall, 
it is claimed. 





The butcher stopped at Peter Tumble- 
down’s the other day, and Peter got him 
to buy the larger of the two bull calves. 
He is going to raise the other one, because 
it eats less, and does not show so much 
all-fired spunk. Peter says he can’t see 
but what cows give as much milk as they 
ever did when he was a boy. 






High Farming at Elmwood 
By Jacob Biggle 


T is one of the ‘commonest character- 

istics of the human mind to long for 

a career different from that in which 
its lot is cast. The daughters of the family 
are apt to become stage-struck, or, more 
likely, in these days movie-struck, and to 
suffer from ‘that malady for varying 
periods of time. In the same manner the 
fathers of the daughters frequently become 
what I may call farm-struck, if their lives 
have been led in the town or city, and 
since the fever usually appears at a some- 
what advanced age, it often drives the 
victim to the point of actually cutting 
loose from his old associations, acquiring 


‘@ farm, and setting himself to -realize 


those satisfactions and profits of which he 
has dreamed. 

I am the more interested im these farm- 
struck men, since I myself was once one of 
them, and only graduated from their class, 
after some years, when I found that I was 
one of the few evidently destined to farm, 
and that I would never go back to my 
city pursuits, At this moment Harriet and 
I are deeply interested in a family that 
lately came into possession of a neighbor- 
ingfarm. In addition to their own friendly 
dispositions they have two adorable chil- 
dren who have gone straight to Harriet’s 
heart. 

It is plain to see that many of their 
expectations have not been realized. Our 
neighbor’s first experience is with the 
property he recently bought. He has led 
a scientific career in which the addition of 
two plus two can be relied on to make 
four. Prior to coming to his farm he made 
an exhaustive study of standard works on 
agriculture, and his first disappointment 
was in discovering that in agri- 
culture the sum of two plus two 
is not four, but is whatever re- 
mains after the reduction of the 
hay crop by drought and the 
injury of the corn crop by a 
sudden storm mot calculated on; 
to say nothing of the costly mis- 
adventures affecting the live- 
stock, from which he had ex- 
pected to derive his greatest 
pleasure, but which he now 
fears will be the greatest drain 
upon his resources. 

I have enjoyed the confi- 
dence of a number of these 
“co and goers,” and have . 
been infer in ascertaining 
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the reasons for the change in environment 
and methods of living, and I am disposed 
to charge it to the lure of the living crea- 
tures. To be able to possess and care for 
the dairy, the horses, the sheep, and by 
no means least, the poultry, have been the 
prime factors in bringing about thé radi- 
cal change in the lives of most of the 
farm-struck men I have intimately known. 

Harriet and I have done our best to 
help the new-comers over the hard places, 
and we believe that they will pull through. 
Indeed, Harriet says they must, on account 
of the children if for no other reason. She 
simply can not endure seeing them go, and 
the parents, seeing how life in the open 
has brought them around, are more than 
ever determined to stick. 

But it is of the social side that I set 
out to write. As I said in the beginning, 
we have enjoyed an intimacy with a 
number of these transplanted families that 
has been a source of much pleasure, and 
the effect has been mutual, especially 
where children are concerned. We have 
learned much from these neighbors, tran- 
sient as has sometimes been their stay, and 
we have every reason to believe that these 
adventures in neighborliness have been 
mutual. For many years visiting was 
seldom indulged in, but since we can now 
go anywhere in the automobile, exchanges 
can be made much more frequently than 
of yore, and that much added to the sum 
of our happiness. 

In the meantime, everybody living in 
country neighborhoods should join in 
trying to stop the sacrifice of farmsteads. 
The prices at which these homes are held 
are out of all reason, this being one of the 
results of the World war and the demoral- 
ization of values. We should remember 
that the farm is not a mere workshop, but 


a social center as well, and the prosperity 


of the one is contingent upon the pros- 
perity of the other. That the tide has 
turned I verily believe. Recent statistics 
concerning the great state in which I live 
show that of the more than 200,000 farms 
listed, more than three-quarters are being 
farmed by their owners. These figures are 
most cheering, since they prove that we 
no longer dread the specter of absenteeism 
that has so long hung over us. 


The Farm Journal Says: 
There is cause for thanks. 
The way to disarm is to disarm. 
A cook-book is food for thought. 
Worry fills more graves than want. 
In scouring knives use a cork instead of 
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The Post Rider of 1780—Drawn for The Farm Journal by Edward Penfield 





NOVEMBER 


Doctors make more money in November 
than anyother month. The Pilgrim Fath- 
ers landed on Plymouth Rock three cen- 
turies ago; and since then every Thanks- 
giving Day American families have been 
landing on Plymouth Rocks until indi- 
gestion is the national indoor sport. 

Pumpkin pies become ripe in Novem- 
ber, which makes the month one of the 
best three in the year, the other two 
being September (because oysters can 
then be eaten again) and March (because 
we change our President then, every 
four years or so). 

November weather suits every taste. 
There’s something for everybody. It is 
well named. It answers “‘No” in the 
very first syllable to all who ask whether 
the beautiful Indian summer of late 
October will pass at once; and shivers a 
“b-r-r” in the last syllable when the 
ante-December winds begin to sweep 
down from the North. In November 
the year is in its “ember” stage; it has 
well-nigh burned itself down to the 
back-log. But what a wonderful month 
for popping corn and drawing a glass of 
cider, with fresh black walnuts and a 
pan of Winesaps or penne or Spit- 
zenbergs on the table. The man who 
can not be satisfied with November 
won't like the hinges of the pearly gates. 

In most states, every two years, 











November allows the voice of the people 
to be heard in the land. The last year 
or so the aforesaid “‘voice”’ has had more 
of a soprano sound than ever before. 

In November practically every family 
begins to take an unwonted interest in 
international affairs. We look forward 
to the dismemberment of Turkey. We 
wonder if China will hold together when 
the Thanksgiving load is put upon it. 
The children are tried out on the Sunday 
tablecloth and told to beware of Greece. 
The baby Wales for another drumstick. 
It comes nearer to being a League of 
Nations around the Thanksgiving Da 
board than anywhere else in the Fas 6 

Gusts of snow toward the last of the 
month give hint of the early advent of 
winter. The click of the corn against 
the bang boards of the wagon is to be 
heard in thousands of fields. The seed 
corn is taken out of the drying sheds 
and hung in festoons in the attic. 
Mother looks over the pile of wood by 
the kitchen door and suggests that a 
little more wouldn’t hurt; “‘better have 
plenty,” and with Christmas not long 
away Johnny surprises everybody, 
including himself, by complying. 

The first (and often the last) oyster is 
found in the church sociable soup. The 
world begins to relax. It’s a good month, 
a good year, a good life, a good world. 
“T’'ll take a little more white meat and 
just a few more cranberries, please.” 

















acloth. The next knives you buy, get the 
so-called stainless steel. 

Plant objectionable cats at the roots of 
the grape-vines. 

A blotter is something we look for while 
the ink gets dry. 

One way of showing love is to keep the 
wood box filled. 

The birds are your feathered friends; do 
you know why? 

See that your farm tools and implements 
are under cover. 

The aristocrat of the garden is the one 
time despised potato. 

We wonder what barber set the style for 
shaving a mule’s tail ? 

There is the railway switch and also the 
kind that father sometimes used. 

Do not talk disarmament and then give 
your children toy soldiers, guns and tanks. 

Some women won’t be happy in heaven 
unless they can scrub it out twice a year. 

There may be a greater thing in the 


\ world than loyalty, but just now we don’t 
know what it is. 


It really does not hurt a cow to be 
knocked down at a public sale provided the 
auctioneer does it. 

Perhaps the boozer will eventually take 
to eating ensilage to quench the thirst 
brought on by national prohibition. 

The man who would succeed at farming 
must be a fighter from start to finish. He 


must fight bugs, and worms, and cater- 
pillars and flies. He must fight loss of time, 
depreciation of soil, fire, flood, drought and 
thieves that prey on grain, fruit and vege- 
tables. He must fight greed and graft, 
wickedness in a thousand forms; and the 
fiercest battles he ever wages are those 
against self. 


Walt Mason’s Corner 


Oh, the frost is on the pumpkin, Mary 
Jane; and the farmer hauls the fodder in 
his wain; and the ancient claybank mare 





has her winter coat of hair; and the cows: 


are bawling sadly in the rain. In the 
morning there’s a nipping, eager breeze, 
and the edges of the brook begin to freeze; 
all the summer bloom is dead, and the 
pretty birds are sped, and I have rheu- 
matic twinges in my knees. You have 
heard me in the summer, Mary Jane, you 
have heard me raise the dickens and com- 
plain, wishing for some winter sleet, tell- 
ing how the sizzling heat filled my per- 
son with a punk, unpleasant pain. And 
already, with a sad and longing sigh, I am 
thinking of the beauties of July; and I 
swear by August, too; then the skies are 
bright and blue, and @ man can sit in 
comfort then and fry. I’m opposed to 
Father Winter and his storm; I indorse 
the kind of climate that is warm; when 
the nights are white with frost they 
increase our living’s cost, and it’s time the 
weather bureau knew reform. 
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Let the Farm Bureau Federation Consider 


By O. M. Kile, Author of “The Farm Bureau Movement, 


Y did the Grange fail, and then 
later succeed ? Why did the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance go to pieces after its 

brief period of far-reaching power? Why 
has the National Farmers’ Union failed 
to realize its earlier promise ? 

The answers to these questions should 
throw light on the right and the wrong 
——— to follow in organizing and con- 

ucting a successful and effective national 
farmers’ movement. In fact, so highly 
important is it to agriculture that the 
Farm Bureau Federation succeed in the 
largest sense, that members and officers of 
this newer movement are under a real 
responsibility to study and profit by the 
mistakes and successes of organi- 


politics, a rather diplomatic position was 
assumed; the Grange was not to be a 
political or party mepnicetinn, but the 
members were to orm their political 
duties as individual citizens. 

Despite the constant warnings of the 
national officers of the Grange, the various 
state granges rushed headlong into co- 
operative buying and selling. The fight 
against ‘monopolies’ was taken up 
impulsively along legislative and economic 
lines. Starting with community and 
county pooled orders for farm machinery 
and supplies, S00n entire states were buy- 
ing through one pooled order. Manu- 
facturers and dealers who would not meet 


the convention hall rather than those of 
the business office were too frequently used 
in running the organization. Jealousies 
and discontent arose, factions split off, and 
the officers had all they could do to hold 
the organization together without attend- 
ing to business affairs. Moreover, the dues 
of the Grange were always small, and 
sufficient funds were never available, or at 
least were not used, to provide salaries 
large enough to warrant officers giving all 
their time to Grange business. 


Lessons for the A. F. B. F. 


Let the Farm Bureau Federation keep in 
mind the necessity of applying business 
methods to the operation of an 





gations that have gone before. 


organization, and particularly, set- 





The Farm Bureau today is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the 
ore. the Alliance, the Wheel 
and the Farmers’ Union. Sonie of 
the platforms of these older or- 
anizations could be substituted 
or the Farm Bureau platform and 
the difference scarcely noticed. 
Membership flocked to the earlier 
organizations just as it is today 
flocking to the Farm Bureau. The |) 
Grange in 1875 had 875,000 mem- || 








With the annual meeting of the A. F. B. F. in 
Atlanta this month—with the Federation at 
the most critical point of its career, when it 
must begin to show results to justify its exis- 
| tence—we present this study of earlier organiza- 

tions of farmers, and the lessons Mr. Kile draws 
from their many failures and rare successes. 
Let the Federation leaders at Atlanta prayer- 
| fully consider these things; for, with Patrick 
| Henry, we know of noway of judging the future 
but by the past. 


ting properly trained business and 
technical men to handle business 
and technical affairs. As President 
Butterfield of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, says: “It is to 
be doubted if the business of small 
farming is a good training-ground 
for administrative leadership. The 
farm has been prolific of reform- 
ers, fruitful-in developing organ- 
izers, but scanty in its supply 
of administrators.” 














bers, yet in 1877 it had but 
400, members and by 1881 2 
it had slumped to barely a 100,000. While 
the Farm Bureau undoubtedly has many 
strong points never. enjoyed by any 
previous farm organization, and if properly 
managed should succeed far beyond any of 
its predecessors, yet it is subject to the 
same inherent weaknesses. t us see 
what they are. : 


The Grange Rises 


The first Grange was established in 1867, 
but it was not until 1872 that the order 
really began to make rapid growth. With- 
in four more years it had reached its 
zenith. The early efforts at organization 
had social and educational objectives, but 
it was soon found that a stronger appeal 
could be made along economic and legisla- 
tive lines. The spirit of unrest and dis- 
content among farmers following the Civil 
war formed an ideal soil in which to sow 
the seeds of organization along reform 
lines, and the purely social and educational 
features were soon lost sight of. It was a 
period of adversity for farmers, and this 
sefved to bring to white heat the feeling of 
revolt against “monopolies,” as most of 
the larger commercial and financial con- 
cerns were called. Special wrath was 
directed against the railroads. 

When the panic of 1873 came along and 
creditors who had hitherto carried farm 
mortgages willingly, pressed the farmer for 
payment. at the bre Prag that he found 
it impossible to ize on his crops, this 
was the last straw. By the end of 1873 the 
Grange was organized in all but four 


‘states of the country. By the end of the 


following year more than 20,000 granges 
were in existence and more than three- 
quarters of a million members were on the 


The Grange Platform 


The general purposes of the Patrons of 
Husbandry were: To enhancé the comforts 
and attractions of homes, to maintain the 

ws, to systematize farm work, to advance 
agricultural and industrial education, to 
diversify crops, to establish cooperative 
buying and selling, to discountenance “the 


“credit ioe ier and 
every other system prodigali 
Sod: baal: ” As to business, rol 
os sep Pera sintiee prena e 
capi tyrann mon ’ 
not of railroads, but of high freight rates 
and monopoly of transportation. As to 


the Grange demands for low prices and the 
elimination of selling costs were practically 
forced out of business. 

Large storage houses for wool and 
tobacco were built and sales pooling houses 
established. In Iowa the refusal of har- 
vester manufacturers to sell to the coopera~ 
tives at wholesale prices was met by a 
decision on the part of the Grange to 
manufacture its own harvesters. A plant 
was established and in 1874 about 250 of 
these machines were sold at prices about 
half the then prevailing cost. Thus 
encouraged, other states and the National 
Grange itself embarked upon the manu- 
facture of farm implements on a large 


Then Came the Crash 


The Iowa factory failed in 1875 and bank- 
ones the State Grange. Other failures 
followed. Many of the patents purchased 
were found to be worthless. Infringement 
suits were brought against the Grange. 
The central i & houses went broke, 
local Granges Sener ed for fear they might 
be held responsible for debts, and within 
another year the total membership had 
dropped to 124,420. The decline continued 
until’ 1895 when the Grange numbered 
barely 100,000 members. 


A Piece of Hindsight 


Following this, the original Grange prin- 
ciples were resumed, and slow, gradual 
progress along conservative lines has taken 
place ever since, until today the Grange 
again numbers well up toward its maxi- 
mum strength. Its strength now lies in 
the active social and educational interest 
which it maintains in ‘ts local units, and 
in the interest aroused through its state 
and national a activities. — 
The Grange failed for luck of experience 
and good business methods in the running 
of the organization itself and the manage- 
ment of its cooperative enterprises. There 
were, however, other causes not so ey 
parent. The Order could not “digest” 
Se jee tebe Ore 
promises were y solicitors, no 
was done to educate the crowds of new 
members along sane lines and to teach 
them ate and before the older and 
evel-h members knew it, ES 
directed by the _ 


results were demanded and the methods of 


Again, Grange history teaches 
that no national farmers’ organi- 
zation can long remain erful unless its 
local units are kept active and interested. 
The necessity of steering a course midway 
between radicalism and ultra-conservatism 
—between the hot-heads and the moss- 
backs—and maintaining absolute freedom 
from all political entanglements, are also 
plainly indicated. 


A New Political Organization 


In the fate of the “‘Farmers’ Alliance” we 
have an illustration of the dangers of direct 
political action. Following the collapse of 
the Grange there arose a loosely organized 
up that adopted political methods. 
he originators of this movement did not 
expect it to become purely political, but 
its program of reform had to do mainly 
with legislation, and soon it seemed neces- 
— fight at the polls. 
the fervor and enthusiasm that had 
been shown in the rush to join the Grange 
in ’74 and ’75 again appeared, and since 
the dues were low and little formality of 
organization was observed, a great mem-~ 
bership—estimated at about a million— 
was soon gathered together. 

At the St. Louis convention of the 
Alliance in 1889 a working arrangement 
was reached with the Knights of Labor, 
then the leading labor organization, where- 
by the two groups should unite at the 
polls and before Congress. In the 1890 
elections the Alliance made itself strongly 
felt, and forty members of the new Con- 

were pledged to support its demands. 
his was considered quite a victory, and 
old-line politicians felt considerably 

Yet we find the Alliance almost com- 
pletely gone, as a farmers’ group, within 
two years.. As quickly as it gathered it 
went to pieces, even before the full force 
of political defeat struck it in 1896. One 
clue is given in the treasurer’s report for 
1890. e entire gross receipts for the 
year were $13,530, and of this only $11,231 
was from membership fees. This at a time 
when more than a million farmers were 
“affiliated” with the Alliance. At five 
cents each—the amount set aside for the 
national organization—this fund should 
have amounted to not less than $50,000. 

- The Alliance was not a closely organ- 
ized, rage like group. 2 hile it was the 
paren’ many cooperative eatereriots, f 
and its members exerted great politi 
Continued on page 29 : 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Winning of Winona 


CHAPTER JIl 


HE next night there was a dance in 
the hotel overlooking the river. It 
was the first of the season, and not a 
steamboat from St. Louis that entire 
summer but had included in its cargo some 
bit of finery or gewgaw carefully put away 
and treasured against the coming of this’ 
night. The shrieking whistles had caused 
many a gitl to stop in her work and lay a 
quieting hand on fast-beating heart. Pos- 
sibly, after all, it had not come—that 
bright-colored ribbon or filmy lace worth 
all the hardship and work just to look at 
admiringly and finger tenderly. 
Not a steamboat touched our shores but 
left a vargo of dreams—of some Tom, Dick 


or Harry brought to his knees by means of 
a fetching bow or a becomingly clad foot, 
of some tongue loosed by the envitalizing 


spark of coquetry. It’s a 


By Louis Lewis 
ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS F. GRANT 


as coquettish maids dared ardent wooers to 
cast reserve aside. With daylight would 
come work, hardships; the cry of the 
night was for pleasure, love. 

need hardly introduce the entire com- 
pany: Toinette Leclerc, personally ac- 
quainted with most of the love-makers 
within a hundred miles; Jules Blondeau 
fiddler exquisite, who talked often of 
fighting, but who had never drawn any 
weapon save his bow; Landlord Carter; 
Big Jack, from whence nobody knew or 
asked; Walsh, new come that day from 
St. Louis, a manly sort of fellow, whom I 
had liked from the very first; Winona; 
Patty; a score of other girls for whom 


Mere puppets again. Ev eye was 
turned on the door. 2 ie: 

I shall remember that sight, the incon- 
gruity, the dignity, the repose, the ludi- 
crousness, to my last day. Yet we saw 
there naught but three belated guests. 

Picture a middle-statured man, spare of 
flesh, thin cheeks accentuating high cheek- 


~ bones, head covered rather sparely by 


straight black locks, a patrician Roman 
nose, Eyes taee eyes, a high forehead, a 
general air of dignity and power. Clothe 
such a man—a child of the forest, the pl 
of whose muscles it was joy to watth, 
man unmade for the clothes of civiliza- 
tion, built to roam the wilds, withstanding 
the elements, rejoicing in a perfect body— 
clothe him, I say, in the full dress uniform 
of a British general, with gorgeous epau- 
lettes surmounting a scarlet sartorial 
triumph; hang at his side a clinking saber; 

then thrust him before the 





way of womankind the world 
over and here’s one repre- 
sentative of the sterner sex 
who would not change it. 
Winona would have ap- 
peared fair in my eyes had 
she been cast upon a barren 
island in a plain work-day 
dress, with not a mirror this 
side of Tophet. Before 
night she would have rigged 
up some adornment of sea- 
weed and shells, becoming 
enough to make every mer- 
maid shrug her shoulders 
and remark: “They do tell 
all sorts of stories about her, 
but, of course, I don’t 
believe one of them, only 
you never can tell,”—con- 
vincing proof, the world 
over, t it takes more 
than a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to create all 
Women equal, in personal 
appearance, at least. 

With Patty O’Toole it 
would have been different. 
Had there been no man to 
look at her, Patty would 
have lounged around till 
doomsday, never worrying 
her pretty head; for clothes 
are made only to attract the 
opposite sex, which being [Ay (yy 
unrepresented, why bother \ \\ \ 
about clothes? Patty would Fe\\\\\fF \ 
have made friends with the [\\\W\W? A\ 
mermaids and have com- B\\\ Vs BAY 
forted them in those after- \ 
ene, sitting - on - the- 
floor- in - front - of - the - fire 
confidences dear to the 
heart of girlhood. But had a \ 
derelfct been thrown at her 
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amazed eyes of convention- 
ally clad dancers. In every 
mind there sprang the desire 
to laugh, yet the repose, the 
dignity of the strangely 
appareled man forbade it. 

or was this all. Picture 
at his side a woman well 
past the age when vanit; 
may hold sway unreprov 
her face wrinkled an 
seamed, her hair whitened 
by years and trouble. Give 
to this woman of adult years 
the taste of a child cryin 
for the moon and comfo 
with gaudy bauble, not so 
much the vivid coloring of 
her dress, yellow, red, n, 
but the garish magnificence 
of her headgear riveting at- 
tention. Dangling plumes 
bobbed about her face, ea- 
gles’ and redbreasts’ feathers 
mingled in post-mortem 
peace. From whence 
come this conglomeration 
no one could possibly tell. 
Never have I seen so many 
strikingly incongruous arti- 
cles of feminine adornment 
assembled on the m of 
one woman, yet the styles 
change each year and the 
milliner has flourished since 
Eve quit the Garden. 

Nor was this. all. Picture 
at the side of this strangely 
clad pair a mere slip of a 
girl, a forest flower trans- 
planted to this hothouse of 
the ruling passion. She 
stood there looking fearless- 
ly at the people, self-con- 
sciousness unknown. 








feet Patty would have 
shrieked in dismay at her 
appearance. Winona strived 
to look pretty all the time, whether there 
was any one to look and admire or not, 
which, after all, is the test of Art. 

Ah, me, those dances of a bygone day; 
when Iowa was still a territory; when 
Wilderness was king; when Keokuk and 
Black Hawk were rival chiefs; when the 
steamboat was our only connection with 
the outside world; when the Missourians, 
to the south of us, disputed our boundary 
line, and men’s hands were at each other’s 
throats in the twinkling over matters 
which would hardly make a simple dispute 
today. They were hard days, rough times 
often, but we — as we worked. My 
mind is stored with memories as a woman’s 
dresscr with rose-leaves and faded notes. 

We were a company that night, 


y 
Jules Pw ed fiddle singing no more 


oy See many te poet Pretty faces 
as messages of love were whispered _ 
into willing ears, and bright eyes sparkled 


**You are your own accuser,” Weatherbee declared 


had no eyes, though, in truth, they were 
right comely. ‘ 

he dance was at its height when the 
fiddle of Jules Blondeau, the tripping feet 
of the dancers, the hum and buzz of con- 
versation, all were silenced simultaneously. 
It was as thou the master of the 
show with one fell swoop had cut all 
the strings, the whirling figures were only 








What Has Happened 


Joe Benton loved Winona, who praised 
Tom Weatherbee and taunted Joe 
about Patty O’Toole. Joe left Wino- 
na in a huff, and in the woods over- 
heard a renegade white man and Red 
Fox, an Indian, talking about men, Indi- 
— coe and the Hawk. Joe met Pat 
on wi 


home, and just as he knelt 














to tie her shoe, Winona rode by. 








may see her as we did? 
he ebony richness of her 
hair, brushed back from the forehead 
in the old Puritan style, but served to 
bring out the exquisite delicacy of her rose- 
tinted face. She had been reared wild and 
unrestrained, save so far as the restrictions 
imposed upon the child of a war-chief by a 
people to whom tribal claims and chieftain’s 
rights were the highest laws could restrain 
a child of the prairies. Eyes dark as the 
night would suddenly take on light, - 
kle and flash. Sorrow and ess 

never dimmed them. Up to this night she 
had danced her way i 
wind-blown leaf down a forest path. 


_ Such was Wanda, daughter of a chief 4 , 
living in a humble cabin on the banks of 


a little meandering 


ay. 
a 


How canI describe her that ' 


ae 


ough life like a = 


stream. 9 
Is it any wonder Jules Blondeau’s bow — 
—— in mid-air, while silence fell upon — 


ttering dancers? 
But not for long. By no prearranged 
«Zz Continued on page 64 
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The Potash Conspiracy Up to Date 


Journal readers of the tremendous 

importance of potash in soil-building 
and crop-feeding, as proved by the Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Illinois experiments. 
In an article more than a year ago I 
explained why farmers would be best 
served if there were permanent open 
competition between foreign and American 
potash, both as to quality and prices. The 
matter is just as vital as it ever was— 
more so, if anything—and here is the 
situation up to date. 

The German potash monopoly again 
reigns supreme. Every primary potash- 
producing plant in the United States is 
shut down. Germany’s answer to our 
threat of independence in a food-sup- 


I: is not necessary to remind Farm 


By A. B. Ross 


California, while points north of the Ohio 
must Ba! $18 a ton. The somewhat 
limited Nebraska product carries freight 
charges of $11 a ton. These freight rates 
are a tremendous handicap in competing 
with the German potash, because the 
whole fertilizer industry is located on the 
eastern seaboard, and the western potash 
must be shipped to New York, Baltimore, 
Savannah and other seaboard points for 


mixing. 
The logic of the situation, therefore, 
points to the Jersey greensands, the 


And a part of this hold-up money went 

direct to the German farmer, part to his 
overnment and the balance in costs and 
ividends, 

It was during these maneuvers that a 
member of the Congressional Committee 
suggested the ‘Disappearing Tariff,” which 
is now before Congress. The American 
producers had asked for a straight tariff, 
claiming that if given protection for five 
years they could compete flatly with the 
German for our own markets. To test 
their good faith the Congressman asked 
whether they could develop American 
potash successfully if given that. fifty 
cents protection for the first two years, 

forty cents for the third, thirty cents 

for the fourth, twenty cents for the fifth, 





ply essential is her great ‘‘supertrust,’’ 
the Kalisyndikat. And she doesn’t even 
wait for the funeral of the infant Amer- 
ican potash industry, to play her old 
tricks. One of the largest German pro- 
ducers paid a dividend last year of 
twenty per cent, and in notifying the 
stockholders of the dividend stated 
that it had sold potash to German 
farmers at less than production cost, 
making up this deficit and its dividends 
out of the price charged the American 


consumer. 
The German Kalisyndikat has in- 











Congress may or may not pass a new 
Tariff Bill—it is a thorny subject and 
is being handled with gloves. But if a 
bill is passed, it should carry protection 
to the infant potash industry in Ameri- 
ca, as well as the infant dye indus- 
try. Both were German monopolies, 
and both should be developed here to 
a point where they can compete with 
Germany. Then the tariff should be 
taken off, and the industries should be 
made to stand on their own feet. 








and no tariff protection at all after the 
fifth year. 

Within forty-eight hours producers 
representing eighty-five per cent of Am- 
erican production, and from all over 
the United States, telegraphed that if 
given this protection they could develop 
Amefican potash and would do so, mak- 
ing us forever independent of the Great 
Conspiracy. They based their answer 
on fuller explorations of their raw ma- 
terials showing much greater reserves 
than was supposed, improved processes 
showing great savings in production 








vested in the strictly German potash 
mines the enormous sum of $380,000,- 
000; and the German supertrust has, in 
effect, notified the French Alsatian“mines 
that they must marry their German rivals 
or be crushed. Indeed the marriage may 
already have taken sg Certainly, it is 
the logical thing to look for, though it is 
poing to be a very. ene affair, only the 
awyers and dependents of the two families 
pe at the ceremony. For it is clear- 

to the interest of both the German and 
the Alsatian to combine to crush the 
American. 


There Is Enough Potash in America 


The borings and other explorations of 
experts have shown enough potash in the 
Searles Lake (California) district to supply 
American needs for 200 years at least. 
The leucite rock of Wyoming will furnish 
enough for another 800 years. Utah will 
swell the total for quite a few decades, 
and the Nebraska lakes will furnish more 
than was at first supposed. In Georgia- 
there are large areas of silicate of potash 
under investigation by the American 
Metals Co., though they have made no 
public statement as to practical processes 
of reduction. 

But the most important deposit of all is 
in the New Jersey greensands, which 
extend in a belt averaging ten miles in 
width from Sandy Hook in the northeast 
to the Delaware on the southwest; and 
from there in a narrowing belt clear on to 
Washington, D.C. The potash runs from 
five per cent to eight per cent in this 
greensand, and the depth of the deposit 
runs from a few feet to thirty-five feet 
(Shark River district) and upward. This 
greensand is reported as workable for 
almost its entire | and can be taken 
out with a steam shovel. Considerable 
quantities of potash, which will become 
highly important in the market, are being 
saved as by-products of the aleohol dis- 
tilleries, beet-sugar and molasses refineries, 
and the cement mills. New processes put 
into practical use in the cement mills at 
Santa Cruz, Calif., can undoubtedly be 
adapted to use in the eastern cement mills. 


Short Hauls Aré Important 
At present the most promising sources of 
actual production are in the far West, 
while potash is most needed in the East 
and South. The cotton belt has to pay 


- $21 a ton freight from Utah, Wyoming and 


Georgia silicates, and the by-products of 
the plants close to seabo: as the most 
promising sources of American potash for 
sale where ninety per cent of the potash is 
now used, viz.: east of the Mississippi. 
The fuel and limestone needed in con- 
verting the greensand are well located for 
low-cost production. The Georgia raw 
materials also are well located for produc- 
tion; and the cement mills, distilleries and 
other plants producing potash as a by- 
semaap ary loca: = that each — 
ve territory nearby requiring the 
product. And on this potash from eastern 
sources the freight rate differentia! goes 
against the German, while on the far 
western product it is heavily in his favor. 


The Disappearing Tariff — 


At the end of the war $30,000,000 of 
American money had been invested in the 

tash business; and a very large part of 
it was sure to be a d loss because 
lants were erected and processes installed 

tily, and at a time when the high 
price and enormous demand for bcm ny 
covered a multitude of commercial sins. 
When the war ended most of the plants 
had production costs from four to eight 
times too high to meet German production 
costs, 

American producers asked for an imme- 
diate tariff of fifty cents per unit of twenty 
pounds of actual potash, which would be 
about $25 a ton on muriate of potash. 
They didn’t get that fifty cents nor any 
other protection. The German agents in 
this country circulated a wide-spread 
rumor that Germany was going to ship 
immense quantities of po at once and 
sell it at pre-war prices, about $40 a ton, 
sont tl peodoaine, aid tation, Gera et 
cost ucing an ing it down a 

od: points. Of soteoe, thle upset the 
market; no potash sales were made; the 
American plants offered to contract on a 
basis of $125 a ton.for muriate of potash, 
with no takers; and then they shut down. 
They had to. 


“chance, American potash will 


cost, and lowered prices of fuel, labor 
and plant costs. There the matter 
stands today. Given this slight and di- 
minishing protection for five years we will 
gain our independence of the German sup- 
ply forever. 


What the Potash Buyer Will Lose 


The average application of mixed fertilizer 
per acre per rotation runs from 250 pounds 
to 500 pounds. The commoner formulas 
containing potash are 2:8:2 and 2: 8:4. 
This is much too little potash for the aver- 
age farm, but we will base our figures on 
these common formulas. The average 
tariff for the five-year period would 
about 40 cents per unit of potash, which is 
the same as saying 40 cents for each per 
cent of potash in the ton. So the average 
cost per acre per rotation would run about 
like this: 


Extra Cost per Acre per Rotation 


2:8:2 2:8:4 

Application 250 lbs. per acre 10c. 20c. 
" a i 16c. 32c. 
HE. see ieeaeiee 

_ 10088 te 40c. 80c. 


On a farm having 100 acres in a four-year 
rotation, 500 pounds per acre per rotation 
would cost $5 extra for 2:8:2 and $10 
extra for 2:8:4. Just the same that is real 
money. What do you buy for it? 


What the Potash Buyer Will Gain 


The first thing that would happen would 
be the ample capitalization and develo 
ment of American potash—escape from the 
most ruthless and corrupt and hostile 
monopoly in existence. e German will 
be changed, in the twinkling of an eye, 
eae the highwayman — has — sand- 
agging, to an outwardiy gentlemanly 
competitor for American Saikaoes. You 
would pay the enormous sum of-$5 or $10 
(maybe $20) to bring the price of potash 
down below pre-war prices by the time 
the tariff has lived out its limited period of 
five years. The small investment of toda, 
will return nearly forty per cent dividen: 


every year. And if you feel as I do, you 
will be glad, too, that the rest of the non- 
German world has been liberated from a 


t—for, given the 
ill enter the 
world’s markets in competition with that 
of the Great Conspiracy. 

Continued on page 70 


food-supply monopoly through your own 
pong lg Coma 
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Armaments and the Hearts of Men 


HE world has never seen a conference more solemn—more big with possibilities for 

good or ill—than that which gathers in Washington this month. Not even the 

Treaty Conference that followed the Great War had graver questions to consider and 
decisions to make. 


For we are asking the great nations of the world to meet and agree upon the first con- 
certed limitation of armaments in history, and to make that possible, to find solutions to the 
questions that are in dispute around the shores and islands of the Pacific. 


Can it be done? Can Governments be brought to believe that there are other forces 
in the world besides the siege howitzer and the $30,000,000 battleship and the bombing 
plane? Can they realize that war and peace do not come of themselves, but grow out of 
the minds and hearts and wills of men? Can they abandon some of their faith in what is 
seen, and place it in that which is unseen? 


To put it in terms of real things, can Japan believe that she is not threatened by 
the United States and by bolshevik Siberia and China? Can France believe that a 
German Republic will not try to avenge the crushing of the German Monarchy? Can 
we ourselves believe that the world does not envy our security and covet our wealth? 


Alas, we do not know. It seems that only a miracle can bring about these things. 
Yet we must have faith and hope, for without these nothing is accomplished. That the 
Conference is to meet, is in itself hopeful; ten years ago it would not have been possible. 
It is hopeful that the United States calls the meeting, that we are powerful and respected, 
that the world knows that we want nothing but peace. It is even a hopeful thing that the 
world owes us billions of dollars. 


But more than all else, let us hope in the fact that in the minds and hearts of mankind 
throughout the world wars and armaments are hateful, and that the prayers of a thousand 
million plain people will go forth to that little group of men in Washington. They must 
feel the impact of that world-wide heart-throb—it is impossible that they can close their 

own minds and hearts to it. And in that knowledge, let them go forward 
with faith that if the Governments of the nations will do their -parts, 
the people will not fail in theirs. 
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Lo, the Poor Railroad 


F we had our choice of what we would be, we would not be a 

railroad. We might choose to be a chimney-sweep or a yellow 
dog, for they have their happy moments, no doubt. But not a 
railroad ! 

A railroad in November 1921 is an Ishmael, and the hand of 
every man is against it. It is scowled at by farmers because its 
rates are too high, denounced by travelers because its cars are five 
years old and its roadbed rough, fought by its men because they see 
wages about to go down, lambasted by stockholders because it can’t 
make money, and jeered by everybody because Henry Ford can. 
It may not even quit in disgust, turn out the lights and go to 
selling oil stocks on commission—the great resource of the down- 
and-out—but must lie still and be kicked, hoping that its assail- 
ants will sometime get tired and go away. 

Somehow we can not believe that this is right. If there is a 
better and cheaper way of getting people and goods from the places 
they are to the places they want to be, then the railroad is out of 
date, and the sooner it is starved or kicked to death the better. 
The motor-truck has taken away some railroad traffic, chiefly in 
thickly settled districts where hauls are short, and where there is 
enough wealth to rebuild the roads almost as fast as the trucks 
pound them to pieces. But can a motor line take the place of a 
Santa Fe or a Great Northern? 
Or is there any other kind of 
transport that can? It does not 
look so to us. 

If this is true, then the rail- 
road ought not only to be let 
live, but nursed back to health 
as soon as possible. 

It should be freed of the 
threat of government ownership. 

It should be relieved of ri- 
diculous double control—the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
over its income, and the Federal 
Labor Board over its chief ex- 
penses. 

It should be allowed to re- 
duce wages to a reasonable ex- 
tent, even if a strike results. 

It should be allowed to 
make operating rules to secure 
reasonable efficiency from its 
men, and should have enough 
oversight from above to enforce equal efficiency on its management. 

Under these conditions, it should be authorized to charge 
rates high enough to pay a fair average return to stockholders, 
and to keep its equipment in good running order. Anything less 
is only another name for death by starvation. 


Blue Days for Grain Gamblers 


S if the passage of the law regulating the grain exchanges were 
not enough, worse troubles loom ahead. The campaign to 
hamstring the United States Grain Growers has not succeeded, 
though it has slowed down organization work here and there. 
Between the farmer refusing to let him have wheat at any oid 
price, and the law forbidding him to sell it if he hasn’t got it, what 
is a poor gambler to do? Is it possible he may have to go to work? 


Laws As Is Laws 


ILE our faith in the ability of Congress to right all wrongs 

is maybe a shade weaker than it used to be, we have enough 

left to make it worth while to present to that august body our 

Legislative Program. It is the duty of Congress to pass laws, 
and these are the laws we want passed: . 

1. An act to prevent matches from breaking in half when we 
are in a hurry.. 

2. A law which will forever prevent hens from attempting 
to force their way through the wire fence while the gate six feet 
away stands wide open. 

_. 8. Alaw to stop buttered bread from always falling buttered 
side down. (This is an age-old evil, but needs reform more ur- 
gently than’ ever.) 

4. An act to compel moths to subsist only on linings and 
concealed spots, instead of trouser-legs and fronts of skirts as at 
present. 

_ 5. A drastic law, with the heaviest penalties, which will pro- 
hibit tires from going flat on dark rainy nights on muddy roads. 

6. A bill to abolish toothache. 


It’s for your own good, boys 
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We do not claim that this is a complete list of reforms that 
should be made, but it will do to start on. Weask all Our Folks 


- to aid us in putting over this program. Write your Congressman 


and Senators. Do it now. 


“Told You So!” 


IBERTY Bonds are going up, just as everybody knew they 
must. Did you succeed in holding yours? If so, keep right on 
holding them—don’t let them go now. From the low point last 
year, when a $100 bond could be sold for only about $85, they 
have climbed to around $90; the Victory Notes are only a shade 
less than par. Mark our words, once more: every Liberty Bond 
will sell above par long before it matures. Keep-on holding, and 
buy new bonds if you have a good chance. And just one more 
thing: this is the best time that ever was not to buy new and 
untried stocks. The Farm Journaf says so. 


Safety Valves for Fruit and Milk 


STEAM power plant without a safety valve is a wicked piece 

of machinery. Sooner or later it is going to wreck itself 
and everything in the vicinity. By the use of a little imagina- 
tion, the same conditions apply clearly to some branches of farm- 
ing. Take fruit growing, for in- 
stance. When fresh fruit sells 
well, everybody plants trees. In 
the course of a few years there is 
a flood of fresh fruit which, if the 
market has not been educated 
to consume it, causes prices to 
tumble. If there isn’t a safety 
valve, something will blow up. 
In the case of fruit growers, the 
safety valve is dried fruit. To 
prevent disaster when prices of 
fresh fruit are low, driers have 
been installed in western fruit- 
growing sections. 

Dairying is another mach- 
ine that needs a safety valve. 
Just now dairying pays better 
than grain farming, or corn and 
hog farming for instance. In a 
very few years the market for 
fresh milk will probably suffer as 
a result of dairy converts at the 
present time, unless, of course, comsumers can be educated to use 
more milk.:To prevent the dairy machine from blowing up, conden- 
series, cheese factories and drying plants must be kept in working 
order. We hear that they are somewhat neglected just now. 

One of the big new things in the dairy industry is the drying 
of milk without breaking the fat globules. This comparatively new 
process promises to revolutionize dairying—indeed it might even 
go so far as to become the back-bone of the industry, while the 
sale of fresh milk becomes the safety valve. 


We Stand with Dr. Faunce and Youth 


‘AS we look out over a bewildered and disillusioned world,” said 
Dr. Faunce, of Brown University, to his students the other 
day, “a world that has victory without peace and without bread, 
what view should we take—that of the optimist or the pessimist? 
The pessimist points us to the wars still going on, to the starving 
multitudes in migration, to the dying children, to the halting 
League of Nations, to the race hatreds more bitter than ever 
before, and asks in what respect the world is better off than in 
1914. The optimist points to the vanishing of absolute monarchy 
from Europe, the discarded scepters and crowns, the triumph of 
democratic principle, the vast wealth of America, the superb 
idealism and heroism shown by the average man everywhere, and 
tells us that in the great struggle Right has defeated Might and the 
world may well rejoice. Which is right the optimist or the pessimist? 
“T take my stand on the side of youth, and youth never 
despairs. Let the old with a deficit of energy despair if they must; 
youth believes in the impossible, rallies around the ideal, and 
cries: ‘It shall be done.’ Age may be afraid of that which is high, 
but youth—whether it be seventeen or seventy matters not— 
loves that which is high, and in true sporting spirit wants no 
game that is not a hard one. America itself is very young and 
keeps yet the youthful temper. To us this is not the best possible 
world, but it is a world that we can better. It is an unfinished 
world, a mere sketch of the Artist’s thought. It is still being 
created, and we are called to assist in the creation.” 
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Ah! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East 
and from West, 

From North and from South come the 
pilgrim and guest, 


When the gray-haired New-Englander sees 


round his board 

The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother 
once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl 
smiled before, 

What moistens the lip and what brightens 
the eye? 

What calls back the past, like the rich 
Pumpkin pie? 


ELL the boys that the young man 
who has a little farm well tilled, a 
little house well filled, a little wife 
well skilled, some little children well 
drilled, has the elements of piness to 
which the chap who eats boarding-house 
hash is a stranger. Perhaps they will 
reciate it at this time when so many 
a hands are out of a job. A.T 
Buildings all banked up? Winter is just 
rounding the turn 
I noticed a plea in The Farm Journal for 
the use of the typewriter and want to add: 
Encourage the use of the of. tongreno among 
the older people; then as the years go by 
it will help pass away the time in thumping 
off a m to the great-grand- 
children and perhaps toThe Farm 


for about fifty members from fifty cents to 
$1 more for their seed than they would 
ordinarily have received. We have cleaned 
up and distributed the clover seed for 
approximately 300 farmers in the county, 
and we have also tested their seed to do 
away with the noxious weeds.” 


Wheat, twenty-eight cents a bushel: 
Gus Ruder, of Union county, IIl., used 
rock phosphate on part of his wheat, and 
on the remaining acres used only limestone 
and clover sod. The phosphated wheat 
made seven or eight bushels more to the 
acre, had a nice, clean, stiff straw, well- 
filled heads, and the difference between it 
and the wheat on clover sod was quite 
noticeable. The phosphate cost somethin, 
like $10 an acre and results from it wil 
show up for five years or more. That is a 
cost of $2 a year, for seven bushels of 
wheat. Does it pay? 


Top dressing wheat with manure or 
straw, a ton or so to the acre, is the best 
insurance ainst winter-killing. This 
application should be made soon after fall 

ing, or early in winter, evenly and not 
too thick, with a fork or manure-spreader. 
Straw can be applied best with a straw 
spreader. Most experiment station work 
supports the — of top dressing. The loss 
from winter-killing under ordin con- 
ditions sometimes amounts to one-third of 
a crop, hence the importance of top dress- 


ing toprevent this loss. Besides pee 7 
0 


the wheat, top dressing prevents blowing 
the soil and evaporation of moisture. A.C. 


Lost lister located: An Oklahoma 
farmer I know missed his lister. It was 
not to be found with his other tools, and 
he could not remember that any of his 
neighbors had borrowed it. Naturally, he 
decided that it had been stolen. Finally, 
harvest time arrived and, owing to abun- 
dant rains, the wheat was unusually high. 
One fine morning when the grain 
turned to a golden hue, he hitched four 
good horses to the binder and began. The 
machine was working perfectly and he was 
beginning to congratulate himself that all 
was going well, when he suddenly ran 

inst something solid and stopped short 
with a broken reel and a badly damaged 
sickle. He had found his lost lister. 

Oklahoma. J. M. Richards. 


Concrete gets stronger with age, if 
stored in a humid atmosphere. This has 
been demonstrated by ten-year tests on 
concrete, neat cement and mortar recently 
completed at the University of Wisconsin. 
Some 450 concrete cylinders, 6 x 18 inches, 
and a considerable number of tests of neat 
cement and mortar test pieces were pre- 
pared in the summer of 1910 for the experi- 
ment. They were put away and kept 
under three curing conditions, as follows: 
1. Storage in a water tank at a temperature 
of 60° F. to 70° F. 2. Storage 
in a cage out-of-doors where the 





Journal, after the eye is too dim 
and the hand too shaky to think 
of using a pen. A.G. Taylor. 


There is a belief in our district 
that if an animal is butchered 
during the decline of the moon, 
the meat will shrink during cook- 
ing. Kindly set us right in this 
matter in the columns of the 


New York. C. A, Dietle. 
[Now, folks, let us know how 
you feel about this.—Editor.] 


We as — that pr = 
ut tarred r , or any kin 
PF prepared roofing, on a build- 
ing that was made years ago, it 
is best either to take the old roof 
boards all off and place them close 

ther or else fit strips of boards 
in between, so that wind will not 
draw up through the cracks. 
There is often quite a stron 
draft where cracks are left, an 
this may tend to tear off the 
po onliowe.§ roofing. £.L.V. 
Eight farmers near Clearwater, 
Kans., have fresh beef regularly 
ing the winter at a saving of 
$3 a hundred, through a beef 
ring. Members take turns killing 
beeves, and the one who kills 
distributes the beef to the oth- 
ers. A record is kept of pieces 
and Ne, received by each 
member from each beef, and at 
the end of the season the differ- 
ences are settled up at a price 
per pound agreed on in the fall. 
1,600 bushels of clover seed 
were handled by the farm bureau 
of Warren county, IIl., last fall. 
The oad was all run through the 





Harrison, Ohio. 





had three ears of corn which weighed four pounds and 
three ounces. One ear had twenty-eight rows on it. We 
have no bottom land (it is all upland) for raising crops. 
Annie A. Fillman. 


concrete cylinders rest with ends 
on the ground and are e 

to all conditions of weather. 3. 
Storage in a cellar which has a 
range in humidity from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent and a tem- 
perature range from 35° F. to 
70° F. Condition of the cylin- 
ders shows that concrete stored 
in a comparatively dry atmos- 
phere, like the cellar — 
subsequent to a water curing for 
a couple of weeks, is not likely 
to increase in strength materially 
after it becomes a year old. Con- 
crete stored in a more humid at- 
mosphere, or under water shows 
increasing strength with age over 
a much longer period of time. It 
is also much stronger than con- 
crete subjected to a dry atmos- 
phere. Considering strength at 
ages of one year or more, the 
concrete stored out-of-doors or 
under water had from fifteen to 
forty-five per cent more strength 
than like material cured in the 
dry atmosphere of the cellar. 





Ear of Corn 91 Years Old 


When H. A. Tucker reported an 
ear of corn sixty-one years old, a 
red ear husked at a husking-bee 
we thought surely nobody co 


produce an ear of corn older than 
We are sending you two ears of corn that were raised + rsd Per hoe’ oa og gee 
on a worn-out farm. By plowing under plenty of to Our Folks, letters came tell- 
clover and barnyard manure, this is the result. We ing of specimens older still. The 
had bushels of corn just as fine as these specimens. We record was raised to sixty-two 


years, then sixty-five years, sixty- 
six, and finally jumped to nine- 
ty-one, where it stands. This 
record belongs to C. O. Wheeler, 


Continued on page 57 
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The Doctor: Perfect health for baby and for 
own-ups, too, requires clothes that not only 
fook clean but are hygienically clean. 


hat have clean clothes 
todo With health? - 


More, perhaps, than you realize! Consider the 
health-value of clothes washed with Fels-Naptha. They 
not onlylook clean, but theyare clean through and through. 

Because—The clothes are given a double cleansing; 
they are naptha-cleaned and soap-and-water cleaned. 

What is Naptha : 2 The real naptha in Fels-Naptha dissolves the body 
It is that powerful yet harmless dirt- oils that hold the dirt fast to clothes. Thus the naptha 
spouenes: Sane oF A sap poy 3 makes the dirt let go by soaking it loose, with only a light 
ment payee raha mey ot bcomnig-s rub on extremely soiled places. All the poisons and oils 
thoroughly cleanses; and thoroughly of perspiration in the clothes are completely taken out. 
clean clothes last longer. Smell the ; : 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha. The naptha having done its work vanishes completely, 
carrying away all odors. Then the soapy water flushes 
away the dirt. 

Wash all your clothes, even the fine dainty baby gar- 
ments, with Fels-Naptha—the perfect combination of good 
soap and real naptha. Then your clothes will be doubly 
clean—hygienically clean. The only way you can get the 
benefit of this double cleansing-value in soap is to be sure 
you get Fels-Naptha—the original and genuine naptha soap 
—of your grocer or druggist. The clean naptha odor 
and the red-and-green wrapper are your guides. 


© 1921, Fels & Co. 


Philadelphia FREE If you haven’t seen or ian Rolo Sanre ore eet ae send 


for free sample, Write — Naptha, Philade 


ELS-NAPTHA | 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH ‘THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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MORE REPAIR WORK THAN EVER B 
. 876. ¢ over 2,000,000 
in the U. 8. to be 


Seb Gae 
Center 





Bigger Litters With 
Warm Quarters 
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Send Today for Free Folder On 
This Modern Hog House 


Get complete d tion of this and ot 
of hog houses in our b autifully ifustrated folder 
your name postal + my 8 
Ask for folder No. 3011. Also ask 
page Book qhowlas all farm buildings. 7 
THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATI 
Conway Building Chicago, seal 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction. 

















THE FARM JOURNAL 


What To Feed Mares in Foal 


Suggestions by Our Folks 


Last winter the Stock Editor asked 
Our Folks to tell the rations they use 
for mares in foal. A flood of letters was 
the result. The best letters appear below. 


LFALFA for brood mares: For sev- 
eral years, on Crow Creek valley, I 
successfully bred ten or twelve 

mares each year. I wintered them in the 
open, in a corral, surrounded on all sides 
by a windbreak of willows; they had access 
to an open shed, to salt, and running water. 

I fed them at about 9 A.M. and at about 
4 P.M., giving each mare ten pounds of 

ood alfalfa hay at each feed. The mares 

ept in excellent flesh, good health and 
spirits, and had strong vigorous foals. I 
fed them on the ground, using no feed- 
racks of any kind. After these mares had 
their colts, I turned them on to an alfalfa 
field, where they and their colts thrived 
wonderfully. he mares so pastured, 
seemed to breed better than mares kept on 
any other forage. 

Some did the alfalfa fare? Well, the 
mares ate it down until there wasn’t any 
in sight; then I turned on the water, and 
cut the usual crop of hay at the usual 
time. One word of caution: In feeding 
alfalfa to horses, 


because it keeps from overfeeding and is 
a good regulator. Barley is also a good 
feed and being more bulky than wheat is 
very much like oats in composition; some- 
times it is cooked and fed for medical 
purposes. 

Timothy hay is used as roughage for 
horses. Sudan grass is safe for mares in 
foal. If cut in early bloom, orchard grass 
is about equal to any of the grasses for 
hay. Clover is good, and possesses great 
fattening qualities, but owing to the fact 
that it 1s likely to be dusty, great care 
should be exercised not to feed it to brood 
mares. Corn fodder and straw are fed to 
idle horses in winter, but they have not 
enough nutrition in them for mares in foal. 
Soybean hay or cowpea hay is quite a 
nice hay, threshed or unthreshed, and 
liked by most horses; but, never feed it 
if there is any sign of mold. Alfalfa is an 
excellent feed if it is fed once a day with 
timothy hay or corn fodder at the other 
times. Due to weather conditions it is 
sometimes not properly cured; then it 
should never be used to feed mares in foal. 
There have been complaints from farmers 
that it makes the kidneys act too freely, 





do not feed too 
much. A brood 
mare will eat 
forty pounds of 
alfalfa a day, if 
iventhe chance, 
ut it will not be 
good for her. 
Walter H. Little, 
Montana. 


Only One Feed 
of Corn a Day 





BISEX aS sect & & eS 





Father was a 


“ene judge of 
orses; he could 
tell a sound horse at a glance. Neighbors 
for miles around, when buying a horse 
would ask his advice; and he was offered 
a job buying horses for the Chicago horse 
market. He was very successful in raising 
colts; the neighbors thought he had some 
secret that they had not discovered, for 
from the many colts that were foaled 
on his farm, I never knew him to lose but 
one, while some of his neighbors were 
having trouble and would lose three and 
four in a season. Father always said the 
success was due to the care he gave the 
mares; they were fed entirely different 
from the other horses; were given but one 
feed of corn a day and that usually in the 
morning, the other feeds being of oats with 
clean bright hay. Through the winter 
months they were given a good bran mash 
three times a week, three quarts of bran to 
each mare; this was ay in pails, one table- 
spoonful of salt added, boiling water was 
poured in until contents were covered, the 
pails were set aside and covered with old 
ag of cloth. This made the breakfast 
eed and acted as a mild laxative, a little 
oilmeal being added now and then. Father 
always aimed to keep the brood mares in 
ood condition, but never overfat. Every 
y they were turned into a lot with an 
open shed and allowed to exercise and pick 
at bright straw, fodder or cane. This was 
the secret of his success, and he raised 
many big-boned, sound horses for the 


market. 
Nebraska. M. A. Cunningham. 


Oats Are Best Grain for Mares 


Oats being a light, atable and well- 
balanced feed, are by om the best grain for 
horses. Corn can be used if it only forms 
about one-third or one-half of the grain 
ration of the brood mare. When wheat is 
fed, =" ~_— be_ in one uantities and 
ground. Bran, being a substance, 
is very important in the mare’s feed 


Mares with blemishes will raise sound mules, but are not safe 
to raise colts. 


mules are at a premium 


but if it does not make up more than one- 
half of the roughage it is not likely to be 
noticed. 

The mare will be healthier, foal stronger 
at birth, and parturition will be easier if 
she is used at some slow work almost 
every 6 If the mare is idle in winter, 
most of the feed may be roughage, but the 
ration should be increased when the raare 
is worked. The quantity of feed is deter- 
mined by size and condition of the animal— 
whether fat or thin—the work it does, sick 


or well, appetite, condition of the drop-° 


pings and whether the animal is easy or 


ard to keep. 
Maryland. M. W. Baylis. 


Fat Mares, Weak Foals 


My experience in feeding mares in foal, 
which covers a period of over twenty years 
and several different breeds, shows that it 
is important to have the right kind of 
mares to breed and then feed them enough 
to keep them in good healthy growing 
condition, but not too fat, as a mare “hog 
fat’’ is most sure to drop a small and some- 
times very weak foal. 

I have fed nearly everything, but find 
oats, with a feed once a day of bright 
alfalfa or clover, about the best yet. Any 
kind of roughage, such as corn-stalks or 


oat straw, will do in between the alfalfa - 


or clover. I find alfalfa or clover takes the 
place of bran in keeping the bowels loose. 
If the mare is working regularly, a quart 
of wheat shorts twice a day, mixed with 
the oats, makes a strong ration; but I 
would not advise feeding this if the mare 
is standing any length of time between 
working periods. 
If the mare does not foal until after the 
grass starts in the spring, turn her out on 
ure for at least part of the day, as I, 
d that green ary sunshine and fresh 
water are the renovators for any 
Continued on page 25 
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Water, Wind and Wear-Proof— 
What else could an Overcoat be? 


ANP really, isn’t that all you want to glance through the descriptions of the four 
know about an overcoat—if only you models pictured below to realize that here at 


last is an overcoat of the style you want and 
can be sure that these things are true? the sturdiness you want. It is a 


6é . 
But_how can these things be gi man’s coat with no “gingerbread” 
proved?” you ask. Well, today you faa or‘ eins about it 
















need take nothing on faith, and ~  —just a good 
especially this overcoat, for it’s ’ honest, common- 
<< yf > sense coat that a 


Clothcraft made—made by the manu- | . = ae WY 2 
a Sk ij ican Serge . — a ee?  Jook well oi him 

pecia S, WNIC ave more a a , and will wear like 
satishied wearers than 


iron. 
perhaps any ees 
suits in the world. 


This overcoat is Cloth- 
craft’s Anniversary Special, 
the unusual value planned 
in honor of Clotheraft’ s 
seventy-five years of qual- 
ity clothes-making. 


To give you an 

idea of the kind 
»of cloth used in 
‘this overcoat, a 
special foldercon- 
& > taining actual 
® © swatches, has been 
prepared; it helps 
“sg you feel that you 
: are taking nothing for 
“© granted when buying your 
“) ew overcoat. Just ask 
' for one of these swatch 
folders—it will cost you 
nothing, and places you 
under no obligation. 
Write today to 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., 
2167 West 53rd Street, 
Cleveland, O. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


Add to this experience a 
three generations, Clothcraft’s 
unqualified guarantee that it 
will give satisfactory wear and 
service, and you gain a true con- 
ay not only of the pride we — 

have in the product, but in the 
service it. will assuredly give you. © 


It sheds rain like a duck. It is heavy 
enough to protect against a blizzard. It 
is of such exceptional weight and firm- 
ness that for enduring wear it cannot be 
surpassed. 


Now add to these facts 
just one more—that 
through specialized pro- 
duction on.only four mod- 
els and the development 


4 


of many “shortcut” | ~ at 
rocesses in manufactur- fees THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
in YOUR TOWN 


ing, Clothcraft has been C 
able to cut costs to rock- ; 
bottom—and you have im 
the reasons why the = 
Clothcraft Anniversary 
Overcoat Special is the 
biggest overcoat value of 
the year. Youhave only to 





Y 85. A young man’s 
overcoat model combin- 
ing the features of the 
extra warm all-weather 
ulster; with those of the 
dressier overcoat. Of 
medium length, double 
breasted, with soft roll 
lapels and high ulster 
‘ oom 4 — ome 
~~ is a distinctly young 
man addition. 00, 


ij 





ww 


M65. A roomy storm 
defier, this comfortable 
ulster for men. Double 
breasted, high storm 
collar, deep, lined pock- 
ets, and extra long. No 
winter wind is going to 
search its way throug 
this dsome_ belte 
coat. For driving of 

any kind, or ot _out- 
dene use. $29. 













M 50. The water-wind- 
wear-proof coat i is made 
also in a man’s conser- 
vative cae Neg 
“overcoat. 


withvent, an ore cae 
$26.00. 






Bf 75. bs ound man will 
like t um long 

ulsterette model. Long 
none | to rl og 2 out the 
ut smart 










pene ig Sar = wear at any 
time and any place. 
e storm collar, 











































































Yes, the Ford One- 
Ton Truck has its 
Own Special “Hasslers” 


ND when you have equipped 
your Ford Truck with Hass- 
ler Shock Absorbers you have 

made it a better investmtnt. You 
will add one-third to the length of 
its life. You will save one-third on 
the cost of tires and up-keep. Then, 
too, the easier riding means pro- 
tection for the load, and keeps your 
driver from undue fatigue. He will 
enjoy his work, and, of course, do it 
better. 


Another big advantage is that 
Hasslers permit the car to be driven 
faster, without injuring itself or its 
load actually increasing the earning 
power of thetruck. There is a deal- 
er near you who will put them on 
and let you use them for 10 days, re- 
funding all of your money if you are 
not entirely satisfied. Write us if 
you don’t know this Hassler dealer. 





The new Hassler 
Shock Absorber for 
the Dodge Brothers 
Car. A set consists 
of four, one for 
each spring. They 
do not require 
change of any os 
of car. The luz- 
urtous comfort you 
wis , in your 











ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


GHASSLERS) 


Shock Ahsorbers 
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TEALING of fruit by joyriders in 
automobiles has come to be such a 
problem, especially in the neighbor- 
hood of large cities in the East, that 
orchardists and gardeners were just about 
at their wits’ ends last summer. They 
couldn’t put in their time guarding the 
trees and plants, and there was little police 
SS in most cases. The Nashoba 
uit Producers Association, Massachu- 
setts, posted the region around Nashoba, 
Littleton and Stow last summer with big 
signs like the one 
shown in center of 
page. Long Island 
growers are pes- 
tered with petty 
thieving every sum- 
mer, the Orchard 
Editor is advised. 
One more reason 
for an efficient rural 
police system. 

A New York com- 
pany which exports 
ruitwas called upon 
the carpet by the 
Federal Trade Commission recently for 
filling an order for 2,000 boxes of Oregon 
Newtown Pippins with other apples. The 
exporting firm knew the apples were not 
Oregon Newtown Pippins, but invoiced 
them as such and got the higher price for 
them. The apples were spoiled when they 
reached the apple dealer in Sweden. The 
Federal Trade Commission says this kind 
of funny work injures the business of those 
growers who have established a product 
with a reputation of superiority for ship- 
ping and keeping qualities for export 
purposes. 

In the year 1789, when George Washing- 
ton was inaugurated president of U.S.A., 
my grandfather moved two pear trees, 
then bearing good fruit on the old land, 
and planted them in the rear of this 
house in which I now reside. They are 
still bearing edible fruit. (Variety—‘“Sugar 
pear”). The children ever since have 
greatly enjoyed the fruit which ripens 
about October 15. The trees are tall and 
measure a full six feet in circumference at 
six feet from the ground. I never knew 
them to be trimmed or sprayed during the 
seventy or more years I have known them. 

New York. E. P. Hunting. 


Jonathan apples kept till ee 5! 
That is the tale Benjamin D. Mazelin, 
Berne, Ind., tells the Orchard Editor. 
Asked how he kept them so long, Ben said: 

“Last winter we had them in the barn, 
covered up with straw, till the weather got 
cold. Then we put them in barrels and 
buried them in the ground. We had them 
there all winter, till April. Then we took 
them out, sorted them, put them back in 
barrels again and covered them with saw- 
dust, and put the barrels in a building. In 
the barrel we put first a 
layer of apples, then a lay- 


UVING. 


THE REGISTRAR OF MOTOR VEHICLES CANCELS THE 
LICENSE AND REGISTRATION OF AUTO THIEVES. 


Nashoba Fruit Producers Association 


thrown on mulch pile, it may spread 
disease. Apply manure to part of garden 
to be devoted to early crops next season 
and plow it. The rest of the garden should 


-have been sown to rye and may be spaded 


next spring after this green manure crop 
has made some growth. Dig rhubarb and 


chicory roots for foreing. Do not burn © 


leaves; place them in flat pile or pit to 

rot for a year. They may then be used on 
the garden in place of manure. Brin 
inside some garden soil for use in flats an 

’ hotbeds next Feb- 

ruary. Clean all 

tools and cover met- 


STOP THIEF! f=": 


WHEN. YOU. TAKE FRUIT OR PRODUCE WITHOUT PER- 
MISSION, YOU ARE STEALING THE FARMER'S MEANS OF 


marize expenditures 
and returns from 
the garden. 
C. R. Mason. 
Five years ago 
when a municipal 
market was found- 
ed at Rockford, 
Ill., by the Win- 
nebago County Pomona Grange, there 
were two half-hearted gardeners present 
the first morning. The merchants chuck- 
led over the seemingly vain attempt to 
save the middleman’s profits for the 
producer and consumer. But the next 
market day a few more loads of produce 
appeared; within a few weeks the tables 
had turned, and the place had become one 
of the largest municipal markets of the 
Middle West. Every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday throughout the spring and 
summer months the market is crowded 
with scores of gardeners exhibiting their 
= The working class patronize it 
cause they are able to get good things 
direct from the farm at a lower price than 
is charged at the groceries; the rich are 
drawn to the market by the possibility of 
getting produce that is strictly fresh. It 
is but a suggestion of what can be done in 
any city to bring producer and consumer 
together. M.C.S., Illinois. 


Our cold storage company: was formed 
in February, 1916. The fruit growers 
subscribed $35,000 of stock _ paid 
up to build the plant.and had to borrow 
$20,000 to complete the storage. The 
stock is all owned by home people. It is 
selling for $175 a share and very little is 
changing hands at that. The original 
stock was $100 a share. The company 
is incorporated under the laws of Missouri 
and is managed by a board of directors 
elected by the stockholders. We store 
the apples grown by the stockholders 
and other fruit growers here for an estab- 
lished rate of so much a barrel, the same 
rate to every one, but the stockholder 


has the preference in contracting space 
Continued on page 68 





er of paper, and so on. 
When we ate the last Jon- 
athan apple August 5, it 
tasted just like the others 
did last fall. We left it in 
the barrel till Au 5. It 
got warm inside the barrel 
and’started to rot, so we 
ate it. 

“My brother kept some 
Tol awken apples till 
the days of June.” 
November garden work: 
Destroy all the yoietes 
stumps and other crop ref- 
use in the garden. It is 
better to burn refuse, for if 








This municipal market at Rockford, Ill., draws rich 
and poor, saves money for buyer and seller 







the winter. Sum- 
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prizes offered by the 





Thousands 0: 
to know the benefits 
Famous 





will win 


dandy cash prize offers during this Puzzle Campaign, w 
an order for either one of the following combination ‘offers: 


COMBINATION OFFER NO. 2 


COMBINATION OFFER NO. 1 


5 One Dollar Packages LAYMORE {54:00 


$4.00 


—and— 
The Chicago Saturday Blade 
(One year) 


Gate that begin with “‘B.”’ Nothi 


thought aeeuthie, Whe wunaen | reason Ay hom 
to be derived from this wond 
Laymore is offered at half price during this big adv: 






































OPEN TO ALL—EVERYBODY JOIN IN—COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 


The picture above 


contains a number of objects beginning  — the letter ‘‘B.’’ See how many you can find, There are all sorts of things in the 


is hidden; you don 


Company and the Chicago Sai 


ve to turn the picture upside-down or sidewise; all objects are in plain view. 

to find how large a list of words you can it ain a few minutes study. It makes no difference if you are six or sixty—all can 

ticipate in this arog Foe from the tiniest child to Grande a and Grandma. Sit down NOW and try it—then, send in your list and try for the big 
Saturday Blade, for the best answers to this Picture Puzzle. 


Fifteen cash prizes will be given for the fifteen best lists of words submitted in answer to this 


§Avsens— this —- Soemery tones up your hens and makes them lay. 


more money today than they ever 
one who has chickens 
es Oot Mayer’s 

ing campaign. 


e want ev 


S PACKAGES, $2.00; 15 PACKAGES, $5.00 


THE CHICAGO SATURDAY BLADE, a creat big, enjoyable paper, for 
ery member of the family; publishi 
frea’ ine and queer news. Price §2. 


up-to-date news; strange stories; 
a year—every week for fifty-two 


It costs nothing to take part in this Picture Puzzle and yee have 
to send in a combination order for LAYMORE and the SA RDAY SLADE 
pa win a . If your list of words is awarded first prize by the judges, you 
Ba" but if you would like to win more than 


, we are making some 
hereby you can win bigger cash prizes by sending in 


Both for only 


$7.00 


—and— , 
The Chicago Saturday Blade 


15 One Dollar Packages LAYMORE 
(One year) 





OBSERVE THESE RULES 


1, Any man, woman, or boy living in the 
United States but res ae tnide of of Minneapolis, 
Chicago and St. Paul, who is not an employe or 


relative of an e of the Mayer Company or 
the Catcage Sai Blade may submit an 
answer. costs ng to try. 


wes answers — be mailed by December 
apolis, Minn. oan 


8. Answers should be written on one side of 
the paper only and words numbered consecu- 
tively, 1, 2, 8, ete. Write your full name and 
address on each ou, Scare to wri the soper right hand 


polyp If ite anything else, 
a 
a ont words var BO in the. English diction- 
counted. Do not use hyp , 
ge poe ay ty 
bs de, lar cannot sarees be counted and’ vice — 
" same spell can used 
only res eee used to te dif- 





upon deciding the winners. 





objects 6 ees contest and a 
pero gnaing ig ramitance ang 'ecooy, tailed 


(Extra copies of Puzzle Picture free on request) 


or handwriting have no bearing 


7. Candidates may co-operate in answeri 
the puzzle, but onl sue prise wil be award 
to any one house will prizes 

aw: ae pnen thon Wiel cae ance catia 
of the family w two or more have been 
working together. 


8. There will be three 3 ja 

having no connection with Mayer 

, or the Saturda: ape. ae vill i 
wers submitted : prizes 


final and usive. The eee -S o- 
istered M school teachers 
ing in the ie: schools of St. Paal, Minn., 
have to act as judges of this unique 
com, . 
Miss Mable Claire Kline, Miss Meta 
Goesche and Miss Laura Johnson. 
9. All answers will receive the nomen consid 


less of whether or 
for ~~ ‘eur Combination Offer is “Sent in. in. 
10. 


och itie sae ae AaB 


cen at rte 












{ ash Prizes Given eal, The answer having the largest and nearest correct list of words will be awarded 
ped, wow A the second best, second prise. ete. Mayer Company heey mypoe 4 Minnesota, in 

ination with the Chica ‘o Saturda 

purpose of popularizing Mayer’s Famous LA Y MORE and to interest new readers in the Chicago Saturday Blade, America’s Greatest Weekly Newspaper. 


y Blade, are offering t these big cash prizes for ‘the 








THE PRIZES 


Winning answers will receive prizes as follows: 





Prizes givenif Prizes given Prizes given 

esha Saeed if one sforder sae} % ae 
Ist Prize...$20.00 $300.00 $1,000.00 
2nd Prize... 10.00 150.00 500.00 
3rd Prize... 5.00 75.00 250.00 
4th Prize... 5.00 50.00 125.00 
5th Prize... 5.00 30.00 75.00 
6th Prize... 3.00 20.00 50.00 
7th Prize... 3.00 15.00 40.00 
8th Prize... 3.00 10.00 30.00 
9th Prize... 2.00 10.00 20.00 
10th to 15th 2.00 10.00 20.00 








(in the event of ties, duplicate prizes will be given) 


You Can Win $1,000 


pp Gast gal pas you 
tee sent us $4 for our Combination r Offer. No. receive 
prize, instead of $20; second prize, in56; "ied pies, $75, 
4 “(dee 2nd column in prize list . 
Or if your answer is awarded first prize 
have sent us $7 for our Combination Off o. 2, you will 
a as your prize, instead of $20; second prize, 


. (See $rd column in prize list). 
Al it is not ceri Palen ond 
trial for LAYMORE will = you that it is the 





order f Combination Offer 
Your answer for the BIG $1,000 REWARD. Abso- 


a3 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Mayer Company 
600-603 Washington Avenue North 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




























THE FARM JOURNAL 








RYING to cut the cost of run- 

ning the farm to fit the revised 
prices on grain and live stock 
usually means added chores all 
around. 

Anextra hour morning and even- 
ing will get a lot of work out of the 
way. As one good hour deserves 
another, there’s a tendency to put 
in some overtime on the sleeping 
schedule. You can’t work any 
hour double. 

There are only twenty-four hours 
a day, and every Westclox works 
them all. 

America is the most economical 





estclox 


~that’s Big Ben's family name 





Making ends meet 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’Lantern 
Factory: Peru, llinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


timekeeper for the farm. All day 
long it tells time anywhere you need 
it. At night it ticks off the minutes 
till the time you set it to call you. 

Promptly on the dot it rings you 
up. It calls steadily, surely, punc- 
tually. You’d think it had an in- 
terest in the farm, it works so 
conscientiously. 

That’s a regular Westclox trait 
—to take their jobs seriously. They 
are measuring time, the stuff life is 
made of, and Westclox count it 
carefully. That’s why Westclox on 
the dial is a good mark to look for 
in choosing one-day clocks. 





























FARM WAGONS 


or narrow tires.‘ Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 






High or low wheels—steel or wood —wide Ady ( 











GET MORE MONEY FOR YOUR HOGS 
BY SELLING HOME-CURED MEAT 


A money-making outlet for 
boar dew aatteedl panm 


Ffesote sone home-cured meat. They will ‘buy all of the 
, shoulders, sides, sausage and lard you have to sell, 
at ae ee ee a ret fae ae 
9 ee / For example, a lb. hog at 7c. per 

. will bring you $14.00. You can sell it dressed, 160-160 
tbs., for 20c. 
same 











* of the finest fruits and berries that 
grow. Plant an orchard and fruit 
garden of your own. Our catalog 

points out and describes the best varieties for 

you to plant. Write for it—it’s free. 

THE PROGRESS NURSERIES 

1804 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohice 


ARRISONS’ NURSERIE 
H a fing asvortment of Grape Vines, Small 


ce + aruale, Ours aT 
Box 12, Berlin, Maryland 


“The Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World’’ 




















Doit now. Do it today before you forget it, for do- 


Renew NOW! fe Banana ae see 





uyers? 





HERE is a progressive farmer in Indi- 


ana, W. P. Braden, who believes~ in = a 
the power of advertising, and has used faa 
it to advantage during the past three Pay 


ears. He has established a reputation for 

is farm and its products by extensive e 
local advertising, and he tries to keep that = 
reputation by giving full value received, Pa 
both in quality and quantity. 

Four years ago Braden owned and 
operated an average Indiana farm of 160 
acres, selling his products for the usual 
current market price, and sometimes under 
that price in order to make a quick sale 
when badly in need of cash. But one day 
he awoke to the fact that he was getting 
nowhere by that method, barely earning a 
deeent living for himself and family. He 
took a ‘mental inventory of his condition 
and immediately decided that something 
must be done to get himself out of the rut. 
Braden had observed on many occasions 
that business men in the cities who made 
the biggest success were those who adver- 























It pays Gage county to advertise 


tised. This set him to thinking. Why not 
try it himself? If a merchant could 
succeed by advertising, why not a farmer? 
The first problem that confronted him 
was the best method of carrying out his 
plan. That is, how was he to make a 
distinction between his goods and the 
products of other farmers and create a 
demand for them in preference to others? 
After carefully contemplating the mat- 
ter, he decided to give ‘his farm a name 
and select a brand name for his products. 
‘“Bradenhurst”’? was the name chosen, and 
“Bradenhurst Brand’ was used on the 
roducts. He had 1,000 attractive circu- 
ou printed, telling the merits of his 
products. Every package of goods shipped 
from his farm contains one of these 
eirculars. He also had a stencil made for 
the name “Bradenhurst Brand.” This 
name is stenciled on all boxes, barrels, 
crates and bags of products. In addition 
to this, he has tags printed to be attached 
to the packages on which the stencil does 
not appear. Three large signs with the 
name “Bradenhurst” were placed on his ag 
farm, one at each end and one at the main 48 
entrance. The end signs contain arrows 4 
pointing toward the entrance. Occasional 
small inserts in the local papers complete 
his advertising campaign. These news- ‘ 
paper notices are inserted at opportune a 
times, advertising the various products 
then in season. 
There is no doubt in Mr. Braden’s mind 
that advertising pays. He has tried it for 
three years and has proved it. He gets 
higher prices for his goods than many of 
his neighbors, and his stock is sold out 
long before others, sometimes before they 
are put on the market. But here is the 
big secret of his success! Nothing but the 
best goods is sold under his brand name. 
That has been his policy and therein lies 
the difference between success and failure. 
em 2 pays, but not unless the 
advertiser has something of value to put 
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before the public. A man may sell a 
brass gold brick once and get away with 
it, but the victim will be wary in the 
future. 

Mr. Braden raises and sells only the 
usual farm products. Dairy goods, sich 
as butter, cottage-cheese, etc.; fruit, 
vegetables and other truck. His hogs he 

into hams, bacon, sausage, etc. 
But only the choicest goods are sold under 
the brand name. David Warren. 





A Whole County Advertises 


If it pays a manufacturer to display his 
name and wares on a big sign board, 
why wouldn’t it pay livestock breeders to 
follow a similar idea in advertising their 
livestock? Thus reasoned the Gage 
County Livestock Breeders of Nebraska. 
For a starter they planned a county wide 
advertising campaign. They pl seven 
sign boards (as shown in the illustration 
on page 18) on the main thoroughfares, 
where they could be seen and read by the 
travelers through the county. 

The boards are painted with a black 
background, with the lettering in white. 
They measure 7x 10 feet and are easily 
read. 

The breeders of the county are unani- 
mous in their expressions of satisfaction 
for this method of advertising: By pooling 
their orders they have already sold six 
carload lots of purebred cattle and swine 
to other states, not altogether as a result 
of the sign-board advertising, but the 
boards have helped in many ways. 

L. B. Rist. 





How Advertising Pays 


When a Kansas breeder of Ayrshires 
was about to start his herd a few 
years ago, a friend directed him to an 
obscure breeder in another state who 
though he had really excellent cattle, did 
not realize their value. He had built up 
a remarkably uniform herd of high pro- 
ducers, but other breeders knew almost 
nothing of his work. He had never used 
advertising to attract the attention of dis- 
tant breeders, being content to accept 
for his animals the mediocre prices that he 
could obtain among his neighbors. Neither 
had he had his cows officially tested, bo 
did not have the advantage of the helpful 
publicity that official records would have 
given him. As a result the Kansas man, 
who had made a considerable study of 
Ayrshire breeding and recognized + ed 
Saray when he saw it, was able to buy a 

e foundation herd from this obscure 
‘breeder at ridiculously low iages Since 
then he has built up probably the finest 
herd of Ayrshires in Kansas from these 
low-priced foundation animals. 

That was fine for the Kansas breeder, 
you say. Certainly. This article, how- 


ever, is not being written to advocate his | 


plan of obtaining the right kind of founda- 

tion stock. Not many gunning breeders 

could be so fortunate. It is the other 

fellow, the man who has not seen the 

‘advantage of building reputation and 
restige through advertising, who should 
eed the lesson in this incident. 
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Primrose 


Builder of Dairy Profits 


The man who purchases a Primrose takes home*to his dairy 
a product’ held in high esteem. He is fortified by the definite 
knowledge that it will go quietly to work for him in plain, 
practical, efficient fashion. He is comfortably certain that, 
barring only accidental hazards beyond human control, it will 
continue to conserve cream dollars for him, month after month 
for many years, in a degree excelled by no cream separator | 
on earth. : 











































Two factors convince the man of long-standing experience 
as to the wisdom of Primrose purchase. The prime factor of 
International Harvester quality manufacture, which has created 
International Harvester reputation, guarantees the worth of 
Primrose separators without more ado. The secondary factor 
lies in the popularity of the thousands of Primroses which have 
been placed in service in the nation’s dairies during past years. 








Cream separator investment is best made, and without long 
experimental delays or gambling with unknown values, by 
Primrose purchase. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER. COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (Incorporated) USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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Primrose 
Details 


Primrose is the only cream sep- 
arator with two wide-open cream 
outlets that are never restricted 
in size. The regulating screw 
is in the skimmilk outlet. It is 
easy to adjust because it 
works on the large volume 
of skimmilk instead of on 
the small volume of cream. 





_ Primrose is the only separator 
in which oil is forced through the 
bearings and not just to them. 












It is the only separator in which 
the dirty used oil is turned out 
automatically when new oil is 
poured in. 









Primrose separators run easily 
and steadily, skim with exceeding 
closeness, and serve their owners 
reliably for many years. Direct power drive and electric motor drive equip- 
ment available. Built in four sizes with capacities ranging from 350 to 850 
pounds of milk per hour. 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 


Da-cote 


Murphy 


Da-cote 


Moto rGa r 
Enamel 


Are a million men 
smarter than you? 


Every time you see a new lookin 
car on the road stop to ask youerealt 
if it really is new—or the result of 
another afternoon's funwith Murphy 
Da-cote Motor Car Enamel. it’s 
getting pretty hard to tell which is 
which these days, for our records 
show that over a million men have 
renewed their cars at home with 
this unique enamel. 


The remarkable thing about Da-cote is that 
anyone can use it and get excellent results. 

ven women are getting the Da-cote habit. 
Naturally you can’t expect to get a profes- 
sional’s perfect job, which would take weeks 
and be worth all it costs. But, like a million 
other men, you will get a smooth, sparkling, 
new surface that will surprise you. 


About the hardest part of the job is making up 
your mind to do it. All the rest is easy. Tost 
give the car a thorough washing and when 
she’s dry, flow on a coat of Da-cote. All laps 
and brush marks will run together and disap- 
pear as you paint. Next day yoy’ll have a 
new car. 


Da-cote is also wonderful on any other 
surface where good appearance and hard 
service are factors. A seasonal coat on farm 
implements will keep them new looking and 
protect them against rust for many years. 


Da-cote comes in black and white and ten 
popular colors. Write us for the complete 
color card and nearest dealer’s name. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
ak N.]J. Chicago, III. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
} Canadian Associate 














THE FARM JOURNAL 


What Make of Motor-Truck 
You Should Buy 
By William C. Hunt, Michigan 


N arecent Farm Journal we arrived at 

the conclusion, merely for the sake of 

example, that you could apparently 
use a two-ton truck to best advantage; 
also, that if you went in on a cooperative 
basis with your neighbors, you could use 
two two-ton trucks to better advantage 
than one four-ton truck. The trucks were 
to be equipped with pneumatic tires. Also, 
we talked about the probability of buying 
two four-wheel trailers for cooperative use, 
rather than buy additional trucks after the 
initial purchase of the two-tonners. 

But, before setting out to buy the two- 
ton truck, is the time for you or your 
neighbors to call in the truck men in town 
and have those truck men tell just why 
each one’s particular truck is the one you 
should purchase; this regardless of capac- 
ities sold by the truck men. Or, even 
better, have each one demonstrate his 
truck, if he has a demonstrator. In this 
way you can check up on the truck men, 
also on your own survey and analysis for 
any weak spots. My advice is to let each 
truck man do his own talking. If he tries 
to press his truck on you merely for the 
sake of making a sale, without giving you 
— reasons why his truck will make 

e most money for you, you’ll know that 
he doesn’t know what he is talking about. 

There is an old lesson in salesmanship 
which I hope you will bear in mind. It is 
this: Know all about the thing you are 
selling; prove its utility to the buyer. If 
a truck salesman can’t do that, but just 
talks the same old line of generalities to 
which all of us are accustomed, you will 
know at once that the salesman doesn’t 
know his truck and therefore he can’t 

rove its utility to you before you buy it. 
Tn other words, if you do buy, you’ll have 
to prove out the truck at your own expense. 

n a large city, the truck buyer has his 
choice of many makes of trucks, and he 
can therefore buy to better utility advan- 
tage than the man who buys of an agent 
in a small town where only two or three 
makes are offered. It doesn’t follow, 
because certain makers have invaded the 
farm field almost exclusively, that they 
have by any means the best truck for the 
farmer. Every truck factory is in business 
to make money. So are farmers. Some 
truck makers confine their sales efforts 
almost entirely to the regions near their 
factories. Others specialize in one large 
city only. Still others go into the farm 
field almost exclusively. Some try to 
cover all the cities in the country, selling 
to farmers once in a while, and so it goes. 
Each truck maker picks out what he thinks 
will be.the best market. 

If I were a farmer, or one of a number 
of farmers, about to buy a truck, my first 
move would be to look over all the trucks 
in the nearest town and then spend a 
couple of days in the nearest large city 
where forty or ay different makes of 
trucks are sold. Only in this way can you 
discover for yourself the leading and most 
advantageous features of each make. For 
instance, some trucks are sold without 
cabs, pneumatic tires and starting or 
lighting equipment. Others are designed 
for power take-off apparatus; that is, the 
drive is so built that a device may be 
attached to it to operate a windlass. 
Others are equipped with hydraulic hoist, 
so that the body may be hoisted at the 
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= Get your Kirstin Stump Puller 
now. Take a whole year to pay 
in small monthly payments. Earn as you pay 
by being our Demonstrator. Clear your land! 
Increase your income! Make your tax-eating 
stump fields pay big profits. 
ONE MAN 
STUMP PULLER 
30 DAYS TRIAL — 3 YEARS GUARANTEE 
You take no risk! See how easily, 
ickly and cheaply you can et ' 
tumps alone—without ext a help. 
i hype egy a less } 
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Salesman Wanted 


Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Indiana, 

Mi i, Mi ta, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 

Oklahoma, Kentucky, New York, 
Texas, Ohio. 


E can be a trained, experienced 
salesman, who is now selling to 
farmers. 


Or, he may never have sold goods at 
all, but thinks he can, wants to try and 
is willing to learn. 

The position requires some traveling, 
and we want only men who are — 
to be away from home and who wil 
work six days a week. 

Each man will receive special training— 
he will be given every opportunity to 
make good. 

The position is permanent—will pay 
the night man a steadily increasing 
income, and there is promotion. 

The man who is a good walker, or who 
has a horse and buggy, and is not afraid 
of weather or roads, will have certain 
advantages. 


Write at once, telling us all about your- 
self, your age, your business experience 
and what you have been earning—be 
explicit. 











Sales Department 


Wilmer Atkinson Company 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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Enjoy a Winter in 


California 


It is the best time of the year in the 
Golden State. If you or your friends 
contemplate atrip tothe Pacific coast, 
the Chicago & North Western Ry. 
solicits your correspondence and 
suggests that you avail yourself of 
the unlimited service and assist- 
ance it is in position to render. 


C. A. Cairns, Pass’r Traffic oe 





226 W. Jackson St. hicago, Hil. 
(135) 
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end nearest the seat, ane the load to 
slide out at the other end. Such a device 
may be extremely useful in dumping a 
load of grain, saving a great deal of hand 
unloading time. 

' These are things you must take into 
consideration when making your purchase. 
Every motor-truck can be used on a 
farm, but it is up to you to pick the one 
that comes nearest to being a “‘truck-of- 
all-trades.”’ 

A word about bodies here will not be 
amiss. In buying your truck, find out if 
that truck is designed for some of the 
convertible bodies now on the market. 
Any reputable truck dealer can put you 
in touch with the names of farm-truck- 
body builders; or it may be that he is the 
ageas for such bodies. Give a great deal 
of thought to this question of bodies. 
If you do buy a truck, what are you going 
to haul in it? Will an open body do, or 
will it have to be a tight one to haul grain 


in? 

Let us take it for granted that you have 
visited the city dealers as well as the 
dealers in your Hse town. The question 
of truck service comes up. Can the city 
dealer give you the service you will have 
to have for your truck? It won’t last 
forever, and from time to time you will 
have to replace worn parts. Is the city 
dealer in position to supply them quickly? 
Has he a real stock o — on hand? 
ies he yeas yourself wi ge ag 

i ut insist on going throu i 
establishment. Take a look at his 
stock of parts at his service and machine 
shop, so you will know just what he has 
to offer. 

And since friendship must be discarded 
for cold business in buying a truck, take 
a good look over’ the home-town dealers’ 


places. All of them may be known to oe 
look at 


personally, but forget the men and 

their places of business. Be just as 
inquisitive with them as. you were with 
the city fellows. Business is business, and 
trucks cost a lot of money—your money, 
never forget that. 

While you are in the city, take a look at 
some of the trailers. Watch them on the 
streets. Go around to the owners of some 
of them, if you have time, and find out 


whether a trailer pays. Has the use of a 
trailer made unnece: the purchase of 
another truck? Does the trailer increase 


the wear on the truck that hauls it? Can 
it be used on the farm and on the road? 
I firmly believe the trailer has wonderful 
possibilities on the farm. 

Only a short time ago I saw a big motor- 
truck pulling a big trailer. Truck and 
trailer were loaded with cows. I called on 
the man who owned the truck. He told 
me he had sold the cows and was tr rt- 
ing them from his farm to another farm 

Continued on page 62 








Hint No. 1002 


Protecting Pressure Tanks 
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What will your car be worth 
a year from today? - 
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DoncGe BRoTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
















































Make You Land 
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Don’t let your manure pile leak 
dollars! a concrete manure 
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” DAY SALE 
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OF BIG BARGAINS ¥ 
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Union Carbide canned light 


and fuel for country homes 


Wert does that mean? It means that your kitchen may 
have the advantage of the hottest cooking-fuel known 
to Science; that every room, barn, outbuilding and driveway 
may be flooded with the nearest approach to sunlight that 
man has ever discovered. 
_All you need is a small supply of Union Carbide, and a 
simple machine which mixes it with water to produce gas 
for fuel and light as you need it. 


No bother—works automatically 


The mixing-machine drops the stone-like carbide into the 
water. An automatic shut-off regulates the supply. It makes 
no gas when you are not drawing upon it for light and fuel 
All you need to do is to “feed” it Union Carbide about once 
a month. . 

_ Union Carbide itself is inert. It may be stored safely and | 
indefinitely. There is no waste. Even the residue of the 
carbide can be used as fertilizer, for it is just pure slaked lime. 

_ With Union Carbide, you have every advantage that the 
city-housewife has for cooking and lighting. Your kitchen 
will be cool in summer, because you shut off the heat when 
you're through cooking or ironing. 

This is-no new-fangled, untried proposition. Over twenty 
years’ experience 300,000 satisfied users stand back of 
our claims. 

Mail a postcard today for details of cost, installation, etc. 
Write our nearest bran 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 


Carbi Idg. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. taco a Balfour Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. San Francisco 





UNION CARBIDE > 


**City-fies the Farm”’ 





Distributed to over 300,000 country homes through 


local warehouses serving every district, always in 
100-lb. blue-and-gray drums. 6 aie 















































The Right Sort of Farmhouse 


By William Draper Brinckloe 





HERE is nothing especially novel 
about the floor- ~ in this farm 


house. I’ve followed the sina, 
ut - 


comfortable.old type of farmhouse. 

by letting the second story overhang the 
first by a foot or so, infront and rear, I 
get larger and pleasanter bedrooms than 
usual, which makes plenty mel ys: big 
closets. The farm housewife appre- 
ciate this, I’m sure. 

The space along the eaves of the kitchen 
bedroom should have packing lockers built 
in, with doors opening from the bedroom; 
similar lockers or drawers can be worked 
in under the porch roof. In my own home, 
I utilize all such waste spaces, to Mrs. 
Brinckloe’s great joy. Indeed, the aver 
house has a most woeful lack of handy 
ses to put such things as extra clothing, 

-linen, mending, and so on. Of course, 
there should be an attic, too, where ene 
can store the stuff that will only occasion- 
ally be wanted, and I’ve shown such an 
attic in this design. 

Returning to the first flocr, you'll notice 
that the ar stairs go down from the 
pantry, by way of a little landing, with 
an outside door. The men of the household 
ean enter here, leaving wet coats .and 
muddy boots in the closet; then, after a 
wash-up at the pantry sink, the husband 
or son comes in to his meal in the most 
presentable shape possible. * 

Frame is the usual material for a house 
of this sort; the outside can be shingled, 
clapboarded, stuccoed, or covered with 
some of the patent shingles which are on 
the market. It is, of course, quite prac- 
tical to build the gables and first-story 
walls at front and rear of hollow tile; then 
the projecting parts of the second story 
can be frame, finished with stucco like the 
rest of the building. 

Very likely some folk may want larger 
or smaller-rooms, but that is very easily 
arranged in a plan of this sort. A few feet 
more or less will not spoil the proportions 
of the house, to any serious extent. There 
are all sorts of changes and additions that 
can be made. For example, a den can be 
built next the living room, balancing the 
kitchen at the other end of the house. 
But this den need not be the same ‘size 
as the kitchen; indeed, things will ‘look 
better if the wings are a little different, and 
not too evenly matched. Another change 
might be e by putting in a hack stair- 
way leading from the kitchen to the room 
above. If more bedrooms are wanted, the 
attic can be finished off and fitted with 
dormer windows, to give more light and 
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All first-floor rooms arc of good size 


See OTTO 
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25Cal. redul 
tion blue steel 


OUR 
While they co 


Keep one of these safety brand new re- 
volvers in your home and be f protected 
against burglars, thieves and hold-up men. 
It’s a terrible fright to wake up in the night— 
a 4 noises down stairs or in the next room— 

realize your neglect has left you wholly 
UNPROTE ED 

Buy one of these revolvers and be always 
fully protected. Handsome blue steel, gun- 
metal finish, HAS DOUBLE SAFETY and 
is practically “fool-proof” t accidents. 
Perfect grip, accurate aim. Rifled barrel, hard 
rubber, checkered grips, safety lever. Holds 7 
cartridges. Small, compact, lies flat and will 
not bulge out pocket. Sheots the famous 
Colt Auto Cartridges. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order to-day. Just send your name and 
address and say which revolver you want. 


No, 829 is 25 calibre, 7 shot. Regular 


price $22.50. Our price. . ‘i vethedavues $975 


No. 729 is larger size, 32 calibre military 
model. 10 shot, extra magazine FREE. 
Regular price $25.00. ae 

Don’t wait. Order this to-day. rite 
clearly your name, address and the number of the Re- 
volver you want to ord er. Send nocash. Weship by 
return mail. Pay Seen on arrival, our price, plus 
postage. Send for Free catalogue. 


Paramount Trading Co. 
34 West 28th St. New York 
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air. Mighty few folks want exactly the 
same sort of home, so I like to make my 
designs somewhat elastic. 

“But prices are too high to build,” say 
our folks. The main thing to consider is 
whether the building is needed, instead of 
the price. It is poor economy to put off 
the construetion of a building that is 
needed on the farm. 

The present prices emphasize the impor- 
tance of insurance for every farm building, 
and adequate fire-fighting apparatus. 
Running water, under sufficient pressure 
to foree.a stream to the highest point of 
any farm building, is one of the best 
precautions against fire. Plenty of hose 
must be used in this connection. Small 
chemical fire extinguishers will often check 
a blaze before it gets much headway. 
Make your buildings fireproof, as far as 


possible. 


ed 
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Four bedrooms and bath on second floor 





Sickness or Laziness 
By Walt Mason 


I’ve never felt as good as new since I was 
laid up with the flu. My wife refers to 
many chores both in the house and out of 
doors, which should be done without delay 
but I am weak, as weak as whey. I 
simply lack the strength to go and s ovel 
forty tons of snow. If I were only feelin 
g I'd gladly bring in coal and wood, an 
eed the wart-hog in his pen, and hump 
around like other men. But I feel like a 
cast-off shoe since I was laid up with the flu. 
My wife regards my tale of woe as faked up 
stuff that isn’t so. ‘‘ You sped along on 
nimble feet to see that dog fight down the 


» street; you vaulted o’era aix-foat fence and 


like a race horse sprinted hence, when you 
were told by Neighbor Brown that some 
one’s house was burning down. But when 
I say the roof leaks rain, you’ re twisted u 

with poignant pain; you’re all unnerve 

and out of whack, and have the fantods in 
your back.” Alas, no sympathy is mine; 
alone I weep the scalding brine. My wife 
at my complaints has laughed; she thinks 
I’m working A®sop’s graft; she scoffs at 
crippled lung and limb, and talks about 
the Brothers Grimm. Yet I am sore in 
every thew, since I was laid up with the flu. 


Unetrated History 
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NEW KIND 
OF HEAT? 


ty itin Your Stove 30 Days Free 





Burns 95% Air -- 5% Oil. 


CHEAPER THAN COAL OR WOOD 
‘urner makes its own gas Spon conte 
—— ae). B.., is —s er S — 

or out of firebox in one or hang ‘ABSOLUTELY LY 
SAFE. Simple: Protects health. Lasts 


THREE TIMES THE “AT 

of coal or wood. The Oliver gives even heat in- 
omnelly aeeh arate, by sane Sees valve. Fits 
any stove, range, furnace. 16 different models, 

JUST TURN A Agen 
paces wage tose Dig Ke ae Fad =D 2 . 
or wood. Hea ts ‘and bak kes better, oe dts 

30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Enjoy . venien the 
eet os mane of a > ag Ay Aye 



























ONLY Great Bargain 


450 in Shot Guns 
a= Famous U.S. Army 


Springfield 45’s 
BARRELS cut down to 22 in., honed smooth to 





sell y je Barrel to 
e with | Shot ¢ Gun Barrel f for ‘one £2. oo 
additi . Ammuni 45 gy ee 
loaded with No. f shot for Shot Gan . 60e per box of 
20; 45-70 cartridges loaded with bullet for Rifle, 
same price. Guns _and ammunition sh’ d by 
express, charges collect. Order today—ri; 





Made for our soldiers 





sxe) shoulder strap. Wonderful bargain— 
aoa] Satisfaction guaranteed. Order now. 
} Price only plus 5c 





Our Guarantee. “5 *’ wuts 
ent oh ely are 3 
ust return at once 

fous us us and we. we will Ge poe . Ask for 
save money. 


W. STOKES KIRK. 
1627A North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The story of a man who made life human— 


“Wilmer Atkinson” 


An autobiography 
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Sell Your Corn to the Hogs 
Hog-corn ratio above average 


IVIDE the price of 100 pounds of 
live pork by the price of a bushel 
of corn and you have the hog- 


corn ratio. This ratio for the last ten 

years has averaged 10.74. The figures 

for each year are: 
Year Ratio Year Ratio 
1910 13.3 1916 10.7 
1911 11.1 1917 9.7 
1912 9.9 1918 10.6 
1913 12.2 1919 10.3 
1914 10.5 1920 9.8 
1915 9.2 1921 “ 13.06 


The ratio for_1921 is based on the first 
six months of the year. Never since 1910 
has the ratio been so high as in the first 
half of 1921. Truly, hogs are the best 
market for corn. Using the average ratio 
for ten years as a basis, any man who can 
produce 100 pounds of pork with less than 
10.74 bushels of corn, will make money on 
hogs. Last month we told of a man who 
did that stunt with an average of eight 
bushels of corn. 

During the war the government assured 
hog men that the ratio would be kept up 
to thirteen bushels of corn to 100 pounds 
of pork. The figures above show that a 
cog slipped somewhere. 


Twenty-Six Rations for Hogs 
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Corn 100, tankage seven, oil meal three. 

Corn one, oats one, middlings one. 

From one to two pounds of grain for each 
100 pounds live weight are sufficient for 
the sows during the gestation period, and 
from two to pounds while suckling 
litters. More laxative rations may be needed 
than some of the foregoing. 

Young sows: Corn two, skim-milk three. 

Corn nine, tankage one. 

. Corn nine, tankage one, alfalfa or clover 
ay. 

Corn six, oats three, tankage one. 

Growing boars: Corn one, skim-milk two. 

Corn five to seven, middlings two, tankage 
one. 

Corn four to six, oats two, middlings one, 
tankage one. 

Mature boars: Corn nine, middlings two, 
tankage one. 

Corn eight, middlings two, bran one, tank- 
age one. 

The breeding herd should have access to 
forage. The cost of feed and labor can be 
reduced and the health and vigor of the herd 
maintained by its use. 

—_—_———————_ 

To be a good dairyman you must meet and 
know other dairymen who know how to 
handle cows. Read the agricultural papers, 
and the paper devoted to your breed. Be 
familiar with the weak and strong points 
of each animal in the herd and strive to 
prevent a recurrence of the weak points in 
the offspring by skilful mating. 


| Sheep Kept Orchard Bearing 


OR more than half a century Otis 
Fuller lived on a hill farm in Southern 
Central New York. The soil of his 
farm was a clay loam, and naturally not 
very dry. He laid underdrains through a 
piece of about two acres in extent and 
planted it to apple trees. The trees bore 
fruit regularly for fifty years 
In all that time he used no other 
fertilizer than that which came from his 
flock of sheep which was pastured there 
year after year. In the fall of the year, 
after the apples had been gathered, and 
again in the spring until the fruit began 
to be well developed, he kept the sheep in 
that field. Sometimes he had as many as 
twenty-five or thirty sheep there at atime. 
The orchard was left in grass, being 
plowed only rarely. 
It would seem from this that sheep 
manure is a good fertilizer for orchards, 
Sheep can not safely be pastured in a 
young orchard without tree protectors. 





A Booster for Devon Cattle 
Devons are not widely known 


1 suggest a subject for discussion in your 
interesting paper, and that is, Devon 
‘cattle. I see very little writ- 
ten about them. Their num- 





Rations for growing pigs, fat- 
tening hogs, young sows, old 
sows, growing boars and ma- 
ture boars are given in the 
following paragraphs. These 
rations are used by leading 
swine raisers: 

Growing pigs: Corn one, 
skim-milk two to four parts by 
weight. 

Corn five to seven, middlings 
one, tankage one. 

Corn four to six, ground oats 
two, ae bed ground rye 
two, tankage o 

Corn full fed, we pound tank- 
age a pig daily. 

Corn, tan , and middlings 
or oats in self-feeder. 

Good forage should be used 
with the above rations when 
possible. When on good pas- 
om two or three pounds of 

orn 100 poun of pigs 

ve gains of from one- 

third to  ibase-aeeatar pounds a * 
pig daily. If more than three 
pounds are fed, each pig should 
receive daily in addition from 
one-quarter to one-half pound 
of tankage or from three to 
eight — of skim-milk, Be 
gains of from n three-quarter to 
one and one-half pounds can be 
expected. 

Fattening hogs : Corn one to 
two, skim-milk one. 

poe fifteen to twenty, tank- 


 Oaas: and tankage in ‘self- 


feeder. 
tan , and middlings 
or oats in self- feeder. 
sows: Corn two, skim- 
milk three. 
Corn eleven, tankage one. 
Corn nine, middlings two, 
bran one, tankage one 
Corn two, oats one, >, alfalfa or 
clover hay. 
Corn five, oats five, tankage 
_one, alfalfa or clover hay. 





ata ieiitil tli -Sink ddl secemenion 
barely pays her board. ( 





rds are a ca butterfat) 


bers (and some would say 
their importance) are not 
great like some other breeds; 
but this is undoubtedly due 
to lack of aggressive and 
sustained effort by Devon 
breeders and their association 
for many years to place the 
merits of their cattle before 
the public. Other breeds are 
constantly in the public eye, 
and the effect can be seen in 
the increasing numbers of 
purebred eattle. 


Devons can be compared 
favorably with cattle of other 
breeds, both beef and dairy. 
The advocates of other breeds 
be comparisons. It is a fact 
and tests of their meat-mak- 
dng ability on given amounts 
of feed would prove interest- 
ing. Their hardiness has often 
led to their being stinted in 
feed and care with resulting 
effects. 

Some of the first and finest 
early foundation stock of 
Devonsin America was owned 





tered herds now, but these are 
not so. well known as they 


there were many grade 
Devons to be found, here and 
there. Devon oxen are still 
seen, but the breeding stock 
has greatly diminished, and 
Continued on page 26 
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a 


will deny this, but let there . 


that Devons are easy keepers, ~ 


in Connecticut years ago. 
There are some small regis- 


should be. Five years age- 
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Feeding Mares in Foal 


horse, whether a mare in foal or one that 
has been either raced out or worked out. 

Another thing, allow plenty. of salt. 
Have it where the mares can get it at all 
times and do not forget to give some 
knickknacks once in a while, such as, 
apples, carrots, etc. If mares are in the 
stable, keep the stable clean. 


New Jersey. Willard Young. 
Change the Ration Occasionally 


Alfalfa hay, corn fodder, prairie hay, corn, 
oats and bran, when of first uality, are 
excellent foods for mares in foal. It is 
advisable to change the ration from time 
to time. Overfeeding is as harmful as 
underfeeding. 

The following ration fed to a 1,400 
pound mare gave pleasing results in the 
way of large, healthy and active colts: 
Breakfast, four quarts of oats; dinner 
eight ears of corn; supper, four quarts of 
bran mash and ten pounds of choice hay. 

The mares were kept in a pasture 
during the day with access to both salt 
and water, and in a box stall at night. 
Once each week they received a le- 
spoonful of powdered gentian each in bran 
mash, as an aid to a perfect digestion. 

Oklahoma. Russell Adams. 


Keep Mares in Moderate Flesh 


Mares in foal require a balanced ration. 
Simply filling them up on corn fodder or 
straw will not bring the desired results; 
the mares must also have some feeds which 
contain protein, such as alfalfa or clover 
hay and oats. A ration composed of straw 
and corn will not furnish the necessary food 
elements, for they contain only carbohy- 
drates which alone do not make a bal- 
anced ration. Mares in foal require more 
feed than do geldings or mares not in foal. 

We allow our mares to run in the stalk 
fields during the day if the weather is not 
stormy and then at night feed them some 
alfalfa hay and oats. Very little corn is 
fed to horses;.a small amount is all right, 
but should not be used as the exclusive 
grain ration. 

Toward the end of the gestation period 
the mares require more feed than before, 
as the foal has now become of such size 
as to require more nourishment from the 
mother and she must be fed more liberally 
in order to keep her own system up, as 
well as to nourish the foal Plenty of 
fresh water should be available for the 
mare at all times, and it should have the 
am a loowater ap engpeseg m 
or any stock an i or mares in 
foal. A tank heater can be used to take 
the chill from the water. 


Overfeeding Causes Trouble 


Do not overfeed the mare. She should 
be kept in just moderate flesh; and when 
she is working her feed should be increased 
according to the amount of work required 
of her. As foaling time draws near, a 
laxative feed should be fed, one that will 
keep the bowels in good workingorder. Not 
much trouble will be found in this way 
where alfalfa is fed, but do not feed too 
liberally as it will cause the bowels to 
become too loose. By careful observation, 
the groom is usually able to tell whether 
or not the feeds being used are what the 
mare requires, for if her coat is smooth 
and sleek, the bowels in good condition and 
she continues to carry the same amount of 
flesh, not too fat nor too thin, the chances 
are she will bring forth a. vigorous foal. 
Nebraska. D. H. Heliker. 


I find it good practise to give feeds rich 
in mineral matter. Oats, bran, clover and 
alfalfa, are-to be preferred. A grain ration 
may consist of five parts ground oats, four 
parts wheat bran, and on¢ linseed 
meal, with bright clover or alfalfa hay for 
roughage. I find the above formula good. 
Towa. Milton G. Borgstadb. 
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’ r 4 o- Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind” 


In country towns, as in great cities, “more 


A Better Tire for Small Cars 


The same qualities that have made Goodyear 
Tires the largest selling brand in the world are em- 
bodied in the 30x 3% inch clincher type Goodyear 
for small cars. It has the good-looking and efficient 
All-Weather Tread. It has the ruggedand reliable — 
Goodyear construction. It has the typical Goodyear 
capacity for long mileage and freedom from trouble. 
Today, we are building these tires better than ever 
—making them larger, heavier, stronger and more 
durable. You should use them. More people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 






Tue Goopyear Tire & RuBBER COMPANY 
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200% Profit 


The equivalent of a bushel of corn, worth from 30 to 
40 cents, when fed to good cows will produce about three 
pounds of butter worth from $1.00 to $1.50 — at least 
200% clear profit, as the manure, skim-milk and calf pay 
for the cost of care and housing. 





. How can you make money easier? There never was 
a time when the production of butter-fat was more profit- 
able, with cheap feed and high prices for butter-fat. 


A De Laval Separator enables you to get the most 
profit from your cream — it skims cleanef, turns easier 
and lasts longer than any other. 


De Laval Prices Reduced 


Take advantage of the 1922 reduced prices, available 
now, which put De Laval Sepa- 
rators on practically their pre- 
war basis. You may be paying 
fora De Laval and not getting 
it by using a cream waster. 


See your De Laval agent or 
write us for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use @ 


De Laval 






Over 
in use the world over 








Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 

Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of winter cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” costs nothin; 
because each ounce used adds ounce 0! 
a Gaiabstdge, Mi. Ve pa to batier: Large aps soe oak euly 

cents at drug or grocery stores. y 
It Pays To Dehorn vegetable, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years 


the work quickly when you use a by all large creameries. Doesn’t color 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 





buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 





sold on guarantee. 
Write for circular. It pays to deborn. 
JAS. SCULLY, Box 100, Pomeroy, Pa. 
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STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
405X Broadway - New York 






































Holsteins for Bourbon County 
By Orilla Bourassa, Kansas 








One herd bull and the truck on which 


he is moved to members’ farms 


Bee pix ITY owned purebred sires of 
high quality, which are at the services 
of the organized dairy farmers in Bourbon 
county, Kans., are doing away with that 
old worry of dairy farmers: “I can’t.afford 
a good purebred sire for my herd.” 
he two sires purchased by the $100,000 
Holstein company, which the farmers in 
Bourbon county (with the help of their 
county agent) put across, are under the 
control of the company. A man has been 
hired to take care of the bulls and to bring 
them to the herds when they are called for. 
A large motor-truck, also owned by the 
company, is used in transporting the bulls. 
In addition to the two bulls, more’ than 
106 purebred Holstein cows, of an avera 
value of $400 a head, have been — t 
into the county by the association and let 
out to the various stockholding farmers. 
The cows will be kept five years, durin 
which time the butter and milk produce 
goes to the holders. All bull calves will be 
sold before they are a year old, and the 
proceeds divided equally between the com- 


e company in turn apportions out the 
money to the various stockholders. All 
female offspring will be held until the,end 
of the five-year period, when all cows will 
be sold; the proceeds from the company- 
owned original cows will go to the com- 
pany, the money from the other cows will 

divided equally between the farmers 
and the company. The company will then 
divide its money among the stockholders. 
No farmer was allowed to take fewer 
than three cows or more than five, and for 
every cow he contracted, he was required 
to take out $100 of stock in the company. 


A Booster for Devon Cattle: 


Continued from page 24 


, steer raising is not carried on as formerly. 
Devons nmiake the finest oxen and there 
is farm work for them yet. Had the qual- 
ity and size been kept up and the milking 
ability been developed steadily, Devons 
would be today where they could com- 
pete with other breeds. 

A few, here and there, have kept records 
and tested cows for years, but it has not 
been done generally. Advanced registry 
work has just been started. It is hoped 
breeders will take this up promptly and 
show the public what Devons can do in 
the way of economical production. 

' The demand for high quality Devons 
exceeds the supply. Inquiries come from 
pei! aleve eworld. The export trade 

f es an exacting but profitable market, 


and —_ of it is eg cod that formers 
wen England. This spring, five 
— Devon bulls were shipped from 

ew England to Hawaii. This order was 
filled, but not without searching, which 
shows the field that is open. Those who 
are wise and build up their present herds 


or start new ones soon, will be prepared 
sag gy when the great patent comes. 





Mass. 





C. A. Campbell. 


any and the farmers who held the calves.: 


von Cattle Club, 51 Borshill 
8t., I : , has been 
and is pushing the interests of this breed. — 
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Our $2,500,000.00 capital and our 
branches in every city of 
the globe enable us to pay you 
MORE MONEY for your Furs. 


Prices i 
R eecino 
Returns 
We pay all express and parcel post 





charges and do not deduct any 

commission. 

Our Reference; Your own Bank or Banker. 
Guaranteed price ship- 
ping tags and wrod ete 
market News. Don’t send 
a single skin anywhere until 


you get our important information. 
v Apostcard willde. WRITE TODAY. 


HERSKOVITS 


NEW YORK NY. 


LARGEST FUR MARKET IN THE WORLD 
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Belt, Butler Co. 
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Well-Planned Feed Lot 
By-John S. Glass, Missouri 
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AST fall I had to build some kind of a 

feed lot and I made a careful study 

of farmsteads where a good many cattle 
are fed every winter. 

I found on F. Z. Soukup’s farm, Wood- 
bine, Iowa, a feed lot arrangement that I 
followed out. I think it is the best that 
could be had. Mr. Soukup handles several 
carloads of cattle every season. Grain and 
mill feeds, with lots of good corn silage, are 
the feeds that this feeder makes use of, 
and he is fixed to handle them with very 
little heavy labor. 

The one big thing to keep in mind when 
building a feed lot is to keep close to the 
feed. Fifty extra steps a day in feeding 
mean about ten miles-in a year. There 
are no wasted steps about this feeding 
plant. It is about thirty feet from the 
big farm granary (1) to the grain bin 
nearest the house. There is a similar bin 
across the feed lot. These two bins are 
connected by a carrier track that_runs 
across the lot above the feed bunks, 
through the small feed room between the 
pair of twin silos located in the center of 
the lot. The track is high enough to drive 
under it in filling the silos. 

The feed bunks divide the lot north and 
south, and the stacked hay divides it again 
east and west. In this way Mr. Soukup 
makes four good feed lots with but very 
little fencing. This also permits feeding a 
bunch of steers in a single lot, and uniform 
results are more readily obtained. 

Hay is stacked in the open, between 
two hay bunks, making it an easy matter 
to keep the hay always before the feeders. 
The long sections of the feed bunks are 
built solidly in place, upon posts set in the 
ground. The short sections on either side 
of the silos are movable, making it. possible 
to slide them out of the way when filling 
the silos. All of the bunks are built up 
from the ground about two feet; this 
arrangement makes it possible for hogs 
following the steers to work back and 
forth f one lot to another. 

In feeding, start at the north end of the 
lots and work south. Fill the carrier with 
grain from the bin, feed this out to two 
of the lots while on the way to the silos, 
here take on enou i to feed the 
other two lots, f this silage out, pick 
up another load of grain at the south bin 
and start back, feeding this grain to the 
cattle that have just been fed silage, and 

up once more with silage. Next, see 
that. all the bunks are full of hay. This 
having been attended to, feed the silage to 
the other two lots and leave the carrier at 
the north bin ready for another start. 


een 


Mentine Hes New Bull Lave 


A new law in Montana provides that any 
person using public or national forest 
ee eT ak oe ae teas aig and 
i t ‘or every thi 
of breeding ane oar one who Ends a 
nohdescript bull running at in viola- 
eer rere as 
a 

Sant sans to ached: an if he fails to 
take the bull up within twenty-four hours, 
then the bull may be castrated. 























Molotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U.S.Mar.™ 
meron pony ee Chicago, tll, 





Empire Oil-Burning 
Ta nk Heater 
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water; no heat wasted. Gu Saves 
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Your animals are coming off siimmer pastures 
and going on dry feed. It’s a big change. Out in 
the succulent pastures, Nature supplies the tonics 
and laxatives to keep animals in condition. 


—But unless you supply these tonics and laxa- 
tives to your stock on dry feed; you are not going 
to get full returns from your hay, grain and fodder. 
Besides, your animals are apt to get “off feed” and - 
out of fix. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


a the Tonics—Laxatives—Diuretics 


’ It keeps animals free from worms. 
It keeps their bowels open and regular. 
It keeps the appetite and digestion good. 
It conditions cows for calving. 
It helps to keep up the milk flow. 2 
It keeps feeding cattle right up on their appetite. 
It keeps hogs healthy, thrifty, free from worms. 
It means health and thrift for all animals, 

Always buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic according to the size 


of your herd. Tell your dealer how many animals you 
have. He hasa package tosuit. Good results guaranteed. 
PRICES REDUCED—25 Ib. Pail now $2.25. 100 lb. Drum now $8.00. 


60c. Package now 50c. $1.25 Package now $1.00. . 
Except in the Far West, South and Canada. 


Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? 
DR. HESS & CLARK “Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
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Stock Editor's “Colyum” 





Pig : “How odd! That boy eate green 
apples and grunts with sorrow ; I eat 
em and grunt with joy” 


CCORDING to the packers, there is a 
marked deterioration in beef cattle and 
sheep raised east of the Missouri river. Not 
50 as they were fifty years ago, say the 
packers, and they ought to know. “The 
cattle from the ranges in the West, North- 
west and Southwest have it all over those 
from east of the river,’’ says one of the ned 
packers, “‘because more good sires are u 
Pugher ranges than on corn-belt farms.” 
ight! 


The big thing for stock men this month is 
International Livestock ie Te Chicago, 
November 26— December 3. Go! 


Briefly, this plan is recommended by the 
Committee of Fifteen appointed by the Farm 
Bureau Federation to report a plan for 
marketing livestock: A farmers’ cooperative 
livestock commission company to be organ- 
ized as soon as possible at East St. Louis. 
This to be followed by similar companies at 
the other terminal markets. The stock in 
these companies to be held by local coopera- 
tive livestock shipping associations. 


Some cocoanut-meal can be fed to dairy 
cows, in of part of the cottonseed-meal, 
but pr y not more than two pounds a head 
a day. : 

Grain feeding of sheep during the early 
winter months is not absolutely essential 
where a leguminous rougha @ an good corn 
silage or roots are available; but the best 
results are obtained when a small amount of 
grain is fed regularly throughout the winter 
and increased just previous to lambing. Two 

rts whole oats and one part wheat bran, 

y measure, make a good mixture. If some 
grain is fed during the winter, less 
required near lambing time. Old ewes. 
especially, need plenty of good feed to bring 
about maximum results. 


Velvet beans, as a dairy feed, are improved 
by cracking, soaking and grinding. Cracking 
alone does not y Jor the work of doing it 
but grinding di a4 a feeding test in Texas. 


Vatiiataihotiees lambs out of fourteen mixed 
ewes, or 193 per cent, is my record. I still 
have twenty-three lambs, since two smoth- 
ered and one froze to death at birth and 
one I had to kill, as it was deformed. There 
were only three single lambs, with two sets 
of triplets and nine pairs of twins. Can any 
one beat this ?.C. Z. Hanson, North Dakota. 


About large litters, we have a sow on our 
farm that farrowed twent in one litter last 
spring; one year ago she eighteen, and onee 
before sixteen. 

Pennsylvania. Reuben Whitaker. 

My pig weighed 321 pounds when 156 
days old. This is a better record than the 
one told about in The Farm Journal. That 
pig gain ained 1.48 pounds a day, while mine 
gained 2.05 pounds a day. Be! ig was fed 
ground corn and oats, watered and whole 
corn. Fred Segar, New York. 


Con entet ont Pere oe Se 
litters is the record ws “‘ Mammie,’ 
Duroc sow.owned by H Van Goethem, 0 
Kansas. The largest litter contained 
three pigs. E. xX. . 
Forty-seven lambs from fifteen ewes is 
the record of T. N. Linton and Son, Ohio. 
The Linton’s rented a buck to their neighbor bor, 
who was to pay for ces at the rate 
fifteen cents a lamb. milgrmer came 
around in the fall, when he his 
and offered aed ye 
lambs died. bor 


story . C; L. 
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Be work of the organization. 


Let the Farm Bureau 
Federation Consider 


Continued from page 7 


strength, the national organization was little } 


more tham the machinery for handling an 


cheap lines of propaganda between times. 
Experience shows that a class eon 
for national political purposes is @ most 
unhappy position. If it fails at the 7 ae its 
membership is likely to fall away through 
disappointment. If it is successful, its mem- 
bership is likely to feel that the organization 
is no longer needed, and to look to the Party 
for desired remedies. 


The Farmers’ Union Arrives 


Turning now to the third large agricultural 
group—the National Farmers’ Union—we 
find it much more difficult to locate any 
single, big cause which brought about its 
dectine. 

On the surface it would seem that the 
Union had profited by the mistakes of its 


“predecessors and had features that should 


have brought success. Educational and 
economie work was provided for, or, The gov- 
ernment, was quite democratic.’ It stayed 
fairly free from politics, and did not meet 
with any large and disastrous failure in its 
cooperative efforts. Yet the Union never has 
been a real success. 


A Wandering Organization 


This may @ surprising statement to 
those who. know arco individual states where the 
Union is strong, as is the case today in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Virginia and 
to a less extent im a few other states. But a 
close examination shows that the membership 
in most of these aa has come during the 

few years, and during that same time 
the older states have lost in like proportion. 
The progress of the Union has been like a 
wave, rather than like a tide. It has passed 
from one state to another, losing its strength 


* in any given state as it grows elsewhere. 


Why this failure to attain permanen 
success? What is lacking? Evidently ran 
is a lack of solidity in the local units, for if 
the local units flourished, the national se 
ization might be ever so faulty, but the 
membership would persist. But with weak, 
shifting, loeal units, no amount of merit in 
S Somos ee would man in 

ing & permanent membership 

Loeal unions have oftem been loosely 
organized. No definite program of work has 
been mapped out, and after the first flush of 
enthusiasm over the loéal cooperative ware- 

or cotton-gin has died out, there seemed 
to be no real work for the Union to do. It 
has frequently happened, in fact, that. the 
local ‘‘Union” cooperative enterprises flour- 
ished and were permanent successes, yet the 
Union itself died out completely, or existed 
in name only. Local membership completely 
centered in some local periodic eooperative 
effort is not, apparently, sufficient foundation 
_& permanent farmers’ organization, 
national im scope. 


Cash and Brains 


Another difficulty, common to the Union as 
to all the earlier farmers’ organizations, was 
lack of funds. Low membership feés get a 
large membership quickly, but they can not 
hold it. There must be “something doing,”— 
local, state and national—and there must be 
much money if any worth-while program is to 
be undertaken. 

Soa : pen ae aie aan 
e money to pay cers 
and naturally they could not. employ econ- 
omists, legal talent, business advisers, or even 
office managers. Consequently the Union 
has frequently made u recommenda- 
tions. le asi wing, ae ‘ore the public 
at a disadvantage nscrupulous men in 
egg and business have preyed upon the 

en Pron all this has brought its reaction 


some states. He withholds his support. 


If the history of the Grange, the Alliance | 


and the Union teach any lessons of value, 
they are these: First, the necessity of keeping 
local units active; second, the dangers 
put political action; third, the im 





business 
business managers in actual 
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Mileage 


EMAND IT in your arctics 


and rubbers. 


Top Notch Rubbers and arctics have 
patented long-wearing heels, that last 
as long as the soles, tough knurled 
toe caps and strong reinforcements at 
every vital point of wear. a 


Be sure to see the “Top Notch” 
Cross on the soles—a guarantee of 
satisfaction in rubbers, arctics, boots 
and pacs 


The name of your nearest Top 
Notch dealer will be furnished upon 
application. It will only cost you a 
postal card. It may save you many 
dollars. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. K, Beacon Falls, Conn. 

New York Boston : Chicago 

Kansas City Minneapolis San3¥ rancisco 
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OVEMBER is about the last call 

| \ for culling, but there are some who 

believe in culling each month in 

the year. However, when we are making 

up our pens for winter, we should make 

this the final call. This will not only get 

rid of the undesirables, but will give that 

much more room for those we have selected. 
It never pays to winter drones. 

Careful culling means a saving of feed, 
and as the cream of the flock has been 
selected, culling méans better results. 
This culling may be done by the use of trap 
nests, by the Hogan system, or by selection 
according to type. The value of these 
systems runs about in the order named. 

The system of culling as followed by the 
fancier is somewhat different from that as 


practised by .the poultry farmer. The 


fancier culls according to feathers and 
general points, while the poultryman pays 
his whole attention to the utility qualities. 
His eye is on the nest and not on the 
showroom. 

First, Weed Out the Cripples 


The first step is to remove all weak and 
crippled fowls, those with frozen feet, 
crooked backs, weak legs, badly twisted 
beaks, deformed toes, etc. If you are 
using trap nests, you can detect those hens 
that lay deformed eggs, or eggs that are 
off color. Hens that have baggy abdo- 
mens, or those that are showing scales of 
the legs or feet, are at once removed. 

Hens that molt before the first of 
August had best be disposed of, as they 
are unfit for breeding and can not be 
counted upon to fill the egg basket. 

The July molting hen generally requires 
a long time to molt and seldom starts to 
lay again for four or five months. On the 
other hand the hen that delays tholting 
until the latter part of September molts 
quickly and starts laying again as soon as 
she is through molting. 


Hens that are very ragged in October 


and November, and also those that still 
retain their old feathers, have been the 
profitable layers during the past year, and 
should be kept for next season’s 
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; Last Call for Culling 


By Michael K. Boyer 


comb, long toe-nails, snaky or. crow head; 
they are the first to go to roost in the 
evening and the last to leave the roost in 
the morning; they are either sick or they 
lack vigor. Such birds should be culled. 
Without a doubt, trapnestingis the surest 
and best method of picking out the layers. 
The bird is caught in the act;-and culling 





Good culls are not only attractive but 
they are useful 


may be done gradually during late summer 
and early fall. 

I make it a rule never to retain in my 
breeding pens a hen that laid fewer than 
150 eggs during her first year, and never 
after she falls below 120 eggs in her second 
or subsequent years. I figure that it 
requires 100 eggs to pay her board and 
care, and at, say, five cents an egg, which 
is pretty close to an average for the 
year, at least here in the East, those 
extra twenty eggs will leave $1 as my 
dividend. 

I keep hens only so long as they declare 
dividends, but when they fail to do that, 
and especially after they are unable to pay 
their board, I get what I can for their 
carcasses. 

It is true that we may come pretty close 









to a wise selection if we pick out hens that 
are strong, healthy and vigorous, and those 
which have short, neat heads and strong 
beaks. 

The type of body desired is one that is 

long, deep and rectangular; hens with 
large bright eyes, active birds and those 
showing well-worn toe-nails—an indication 
that they are hustling hens. 
_ Get rid-of the wedge-shaped hen with 
the heavy end of the wedge to the front, as 
there is a lack of room for her to digest 
food properly. 

Large, coarse hens, with small sunken 
eyes, are undesirable; and so are the short- 
legged stubby ones, as they lack capacity. 
Hens with long, loose feathering show lack 
of quality and, as arule, are poor producers. 

In a good layer the distance from the 
eye to the point of the beak is short, while 
the eye is large, bright and prominent. 

The good layer has a broad back, and is 
fairly long, with plenty of room for egg- 
yolk development. Ample room is needed, 
as it requires fourteen days or longer for 
an egg yolk to develop, and the heavy 
layer has eight or more of these yolks 
developing at the same time. Such hens 
usually lay from two to four days and 
then skip a day. 


The Hogan System Explained 


Next in importance to trapnesting, comes 
the Hogan system for selecting layers. 
This is done by examining the position of 
the pelvic bones situated on each side and 
slightly below the vent. They are two 
slightly curved bones. Those of the non- 
layer are so close together that it is 
impossible to put more than one finger 
between the points, and they seem to be 
very closely bound to each other by 
cartilage-like bands. 

When the pullet or hen is about to 
start laying, these pelvic bones spread 
farther apart and the abdomen between 
the points becomes very soft and pliable. 
The heavier the hen is laying, and the 
larger the eggs she lays, the greater will 

' be the distance between these 





breeding. 

The heavy layers are readily 
tamed. They are never fright- 
ened by the appearance of the 
attendant, who moves carefully 
so as not to alarm them. 

One of the best ways to tell 
whether a hen is laying is to 
examine the vent. If the vent is 
large and broad, very moist, and 
shows no pigment, she is laying. 
If the vent should be dry and 
puckered up, and showing some 
yellow around the edge, she has 
stopped laying. This is a good 
rule. to follow in selecting a hen 
from a flock for killing, - 

Birds out of condition are 
those that are listless, inactive, 
remain on or under the roost dur- 
ing the day, have pvor appetite, 
dull eye, dark or bluish color of 
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pelvic bones. In a very heavy- 
laying hen three or more fingers 
can be placed between the tips 
of the bones. The hen that is 
laying not quite so heavily will 
have pelvic bones about two fin- 
gers apart. With eld hens the 
bones do not always close up 
when they stop laying, but re- 
main wide apart. Such hens, 
however, can be told by their 
solid abdomens and the large 
amount of gristle and meat at 
the end of the pelvic bones. 

The size of the abdomen mea- 


. 


the pelvic bones and the keel 
bone) is a good sign of the hen’s 
ity changes with the condition 


Continued on page 33 


















sured in finger widths between — 
bone (the rear end of the breast- — 
capacity for feed. This capac-— 
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State Bank of Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA Pa 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Mr. E. J. Reefer hes deposited 
$10,000.00 with this bank as a 
guarantee that he will pay all the 
prizes awarded by the judges to 
the winners of this puzzle con- 
test. This bank guarantees Mr. 
Reefer will do ae he agrees. 


STATE BANK OF PHILADELPHIA 








FA Moser 


Open to 
Everybody. 


GREAT big bona-fide chance to 
win $2,000 and 14 other Cash 
Prizes. Think of what you 

could do with $2,000 this very minute. 
Some one will win it! You have the 
same How simple! Try 
your skill NOW! 








d the second largest nearest correct list 
| y) fers | the second prize will be awarded, etc. In case of tie 


Ke 
ONIC 


for any prize offered, the full amount of such 
will be awarded to eath tying contestant. 


was; Costs Nothing to Try 


Read the great simplicity of this offer. All you need 
to do is tol look over the objects in the puzzle picture, 
Get everyone to help you. Get the whole family around. 
Write out every object beginning with “L”’, such as 





Limousine, Lock, etc. Nothing hidden —no to 

turn the picture upside down. If the judges decide 

\ that your list is nearest correct list —the first prize of 

[MAKES Ii $40.00 v will be awarded to you even though you do not 

LAYERS send an order for “MORE EGGS”. But we are giv- 
to win tar more than 


OUT<o} ing youa 


Win $2,000 


LOAFERS 

















i So have o 
. ‘ou 
the same list wins $2,000. Which 


Get Busy NOW! 
Se trea geet eC 


IE.J.Reefer ts 
heer ; eee 


EGGS win 
00 worth of “MORE EGGS," 
prize do you want? 


How many objects beginning with “L’’ 
can you find in th 


is picture? 









THE PRIZES 


Winning Answers will receive Prizes as Follows: 
a oe 
is ordered is Ordered is Ordered is Ordered 
1st Prize...$40.00 $300.00 $600.00 $2,000.00 
2nd Prize... 20. 150.00 300.00 1,000.00 
3rd Prize... 10.00 75.00 150.00 500.00 
4th Prize... 10.00 50.00 100.00 250.00 
5th Prize.... 10.00 30.00 60.00 150.00 
6th Prize... 6.00 20.00 40.00 100.00 
7th Prize... 6.00 15.00 30.00 80.00 
8th Prize... 6.00 10.00 20.00 60.00 
9th Prize... 4.00 - 10.00 20.00 40.00 
10th to 15th 4.00 10.00 20.00 40.00 
Un the event of ties, duplicate prizes will be given.) 
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will soon pay for one of these 





For $2.49 you can build the sim 
most efficient, easiest to opera’ 
best oat sprouter ever constructed. A 

boy can make one in an evening with no tools but 
saw and hammer in successful operation. 
Plans with plain directions for building, 10c postpaid. 


Radrinie samdhesmeds tn ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Testing the Age of Eggs 


HE artist in the illustrations below tells 
the story plainly. Fill a tumbler two- 
rds full of water and then place in it a 
. newly-laid egg 
and it will sink 
to the bottom 
of the glass. 
The egg is 
composed 
largely of wa- 
ter, and there- 
fore is heav- 
iest while it is 
fresh. The old- 
er the egg, the lighter it becomes on account 
of the water evaporating from the white of 
the egg, which causes the empty space at 
the thick end of the egg to become enlarged. 
Hence, at three weeks of age the egg will 
lean in the 
water. When 
three months 
old it-will 
stand perfect- 
ly straight, 
with poin 
end of the egg 
barely touch- 








The larger the empty space becomes the 
more the egg rise in the water, until 
finally it reaches the surface. 





Farmers Need Incubators 


' Today I asked one of my friends why he was 
so strong for the incubator as a help in 
poultry raising. His argument is so plain 
that it will bear repetition. He says, ‘I 
haven’t anything against the old hen as a 
chick hatcher and raiser, except that- she 
doesn’t want to sit when I want her to, and 
a chicks she raises usually come pretty 


gh. 

The line of reasoning runs something like 
this: This particular farmer keeps a flock 
of about 150 hens each year and, by the way, 
this is the number in the average farm floc 
in this section. He culls each fall until he 
has about sixty old hens to use for breeders, 
while he plans on raising aps pullets each 
season for his winter layers. With his White 
Leghorns, it takes about six months to get 
them matured enough to lay, which means 
that if they are to start laying in early winter, 
they must be hatched by a middle of April. 

His past records show him that he must 
set five ive eee for each pullet raised. Some 

ones will be infertile, chicks will die, and half 
of the young stuff will be cockerels. He must 
set 450 eggs to make sure of getting ninet; 
pullets, and these must be set the last wee 
in March. If each hen were to sit on fifteen 
eggs, this means that thirty hens would be 
required to incubate the 450 eggs; and bear- 
ing in mind that there are only sixty hens in 
the flock, it is very unlikely that half of them 
would want to sit by March 20. In fact, so 
unlikely that it never has been so. 

In his case, the artificial hen is the only 
one that will incubate the number of eggs he 
wants to set and bring them off in time to 
give the chicks g growth during the 
summer. And this is entirely aside from the 
fact that the incubator gives him chicks of 
uniform age. In ais particular case, the 
incubator makes it possible for him to main- 
tain a high-producing flock and continue it 
in production from year to year. 





Prepaiing Ideal Carcasses 
for Market 


Ground oats are probably the best fattening 
food for poultry for market. Buckwheat 
comes: next. For better results, fattening 
coops should be arranged in a a building where 
very little gab owe enters, and the food should 
be given in troughs Mix the the ground grain 
thoroughly to a crumbly condition with hot 
skimmed milk or hot water. Feed a little at 
a time; always keep the fowls a little hungry. 
It will require about two weeks to Fog ven 
yours chickens properly, and d 
of this period, prepared fat 
part of the mash. It is 
in a portable kettle out in the open, some 
distance away from any building. Place 
rough fat in this vessel and cover with 
a to = Barger of a ‘five ‘inches. A 
ity o at may prepared at one 
time, as it will keep in good condition for 
ean be used as requ 
eae a eecaae tar dons 
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Said 
the 
Farmer: 





Brown’s Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Beach Jacket 


“About one year ago I got one of 
coats. The coat is good yet, and 1 ioss 
given it very hard wear such as any PR mse 
would give a working coat in . country 
where it is needed some part of the day, 
almost every day in the year.” 

It is as warm as an overcoat, cheaper 
than a good sweater, wears like iron and can 
be washed. It comes coat without collar, 
coat with collar, and vest. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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FRANK FOY, Box 36,; CLINTON, IOWA 


11 Hens Laymg _ 
221 Eggs a Month 


Almost Gave Up Raising Chickens. 


Then She Tried This Plan. 

“When I accepted your offer and tried 
Don Sung, I was getting 1 or 2 eggs every 
other day. The next month, using Don 
Sung, my 11 hens laid 221 eggs. I almost 
quit raising ne, * but now I will raise 
as pone hy | . BF. C. Young, 
Bellefonte, Pa. 

You can easily start your hens laying 
and keep them laying, even in coldest win- 
ter. To es it, try this: 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults tor one month. If you don’t find that 
it pays a Ba or ea pays you a good 
profit us gs your 
money ae . Bere refunded 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is a 
scientific tonic and conditioner. It is = 

ven in the mg improves 

ealth and makes her stronger and more 
active. It a up the -laying o 
and the eggs, no ma ow cold 
wet the weather. 

Don Sung can be obtained prom pre Be from 
your ings Og or Lat owed fey or 
send 50c for a package by mail p 


Burrell-Dugger Co., 214 Colaba Bd, Indianapolis, Ind. 






















the kettle, start the fire and let the contents 
boil for two hours, after which the fat will 
rise to the top. This should be skimmed off 
into a pail, from which it can be poured into 
available pans. 

When the fat has cooled for 2 few minutes, 
and before it has commenced to set, a cupful 
of cold water should be poured into each 
pan. The water will sink to the bottom and 
prevent the fat from sticking to the pan. 

If old hens are fed on a good-proportion of 
this fat for three weeks before being killed, 
their carcasses "e be quite tender and 
juicy, provided they are steamed before being 
browned in the oven. 

Young chickens should be crammed by 
hand for about a week before being butchered. 
Allow them to eat all they can, and then 
give them a few pellets so that their crops 
are well stuffed. Ground oats made into 

llets from two to two and one half inches 

ong, and dipped into warm milk or fat, will 
easily slip down the throat. To prevent 
their getting lodged at the bottom of the 
neck, work the pellets down with the finger 
and the thumb. About once every three 5 
add a little fine grit to the food. L.I 





The Individuality of the Hen 


Each hen. has an individuality and her own 
notions and customs. That different breeds 
have different ¢ ics, we all know, 
but many do not study their flock or do 
not consider it necessary to do so. 

Some one suggests that hens which are 


talked to and made much of will, in turn, be 


good layers. There is-a measure of truth in 
this; certainly fowls treated with kindness 
will do better weer than those which are 
never tamed and are nye at the 
approach of any one. But don’t get the idea 
that kindness will produce eggs. A hen 
possessing no laying strain worthy of mention 
will never repay one’s — by eggs if 
there are no eggs bred in her. 


Secure the breed and strain, add to this a 


study of the flock, and to this companionship 
and care, and the results will be satisfactory. 
. Massachusetts. Marion Walker. 





Last Call for Culling 


Continued from page 30 


of the hen and is usually one finger less in the 
sitting hen than in the ie hen. The abdo- 
men of the laying hen of a small breed should 
measure at least three fingers, and at least 
four fingers in a hen of the larger breeds. 
Exceptionally high producers usually have 
four or five-finger abdomens, irrespective of 


The abdomen of the good layer is soft and 
pliable, with a smooth skin. en the hen 
is laying heavily her abdomen is large and 
full, but extremely soft, similar to a cow’s 
udder when partly milked. If she stops lay- 
ing and becomes broody, her abdomen 
shrinks rapidly and feels thin and skinny 
between the pelvic and’keel bones. 

‘Hens with coarse meaty abdomens might 

ust as well be sold, for they will never be 

h_producers,”’ says Professor Halpin, of 

the Wisconsin Experiment Station, “except 

ean Boreay er two months in the spring of the 

Such hens usu 

with coarse he and.sunken eyes. 

Toy develop slowly and do not lay until 
nine or ten months of age.” 


a ie 


The proportion of males which should be 
placed with a certain number of females 
coments upon the season. hen we wish 
eggs for breeding at any other than the 
regular mating season in spring, we need to 
put more males in the flock than usual. 
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Your Money Back— Read 
The Guarantee Behind 


“The €omplet> Dormant Spray” 














Une of the apple ecchards which justify the ° 
faith we have in Scatectpe as ch fe our 
printed below. Start this year tq 
make your Sonia better—use Scatecipe 





WE GUARANTEE that, if you 

will divide an orchard, your worst 
or best, in two parts equal i in general 
condition, and for three years spray 


with lime sulfur, giving the same sum- 
mer treatment to both parts, the part 
spr: with SCALECIDE will be bet- 
ter than the part sprayed with lime- 
sulfur—in the judgment of three dis- 
interested fruit growers—or we will 
tefund the money you haye paid for 
the SCALECIDE.... 





OUR-Money-Back”’ Guarantee is based 

upon 17 years of experience. Take the 
8-year-old orchard* shown at the left as an 
example. These trees were dipped in Scate- 
ewe, root and branch, before planting and 
have been sprayed annually with Scavecipe 
ever since. And there are innumerable other 
instances where year-after-year spraying with 
Scatecive has helped to put orchards in the 
same excellent condition. Scatecipe controls 
scale, fire blight canker, pear psylla and 
aphis—and it does more; it has an inviZorat- 
ing effect upon trees and foliage, insuring 
plumper fruit spurs and a better chance for 
fruit the following year. Spray with Sca.ecie! 


Scalecide Makes More Vigorous Trees 


"According to the U.S. census report, 47% of the 


trees living in 1910 are now dead. During 
same period we have not lost 2% in old or you 
—_—a in 1910 one-quarter of a 3000-tree orch: — 
which we took over was dying and today we have 
21,000 trees from one to years old. Why 
has our loss been so small? Largely a we dip 
young trees in Scatecipe b planting—apple trees, 
toot and branch; peach trees, tops only—and then 
faithfully spray-wit Scarscipz. Read our 
Write today for prices. Address Dep't 9% 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
50 Church Street New York City 





al * 
THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY. 
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. at bow to make farm buildings 
fire-safe and repair-free. The d 
details are of special to 


builders. Write today for your copy—free. 
We have a limited number of Plan No. 7 for Gen. 
Scad you cet of ess Pinay PRBETH you will 
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send us the name of your building supply dealer. i 
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Buy ) | é. 
Dependable 7 
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Fencing 

TRONG, effective hog-tight fences will in- 

crease your farm profits more than an 
other similar investment you can make. 
sure, however, to build durable fences that do 
not require frequent repairs and early replace- 
ment. A durable; guaranteed fencing that will 
afford your crops and live stock maximum pro- 
tection is O 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” : 


Farm Fencing 


Tt enables you to pasture fields, rotate crops and conduct farming 
on a modern, scientific basis. Manufactured complete under careful 
supervision in our own modern steel mills. The open hearth steel wire; 
after being properly drawn and tempered, is given an especially heavy 
and uniform coat of galvanizing. This is applied with great care by 
the most improved process known, and insures great durability. The 
perfected electric welding process eliminates all wraps, ties and surplus 
weight. Wires are full gauge and honestly spaced. Every rod 
guaranteed. Write for our free Catalogue No. 216. 

SEND 10 CENTS FOR THIS BOOK 
Contains farmers’ account pages, live stock and insurance 
fates, etc. Illustrated. Vest pocket size, Seaible leatherette cover. 
Bepecially valuable to farm owners. men 


Pittsburgh- Steel Company 


!703 Union Arcade Bldg., 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Memphis, 
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Easy to Own a Dependable Ottawa 


Prices Lower Than Ever! 






H-P. Magneto equipment 
Easy to start; Easy to operate. 
uses. Better 
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Poultry Items That Are Timely 


What is a new-laid egg? Oft in the stilly 
Night has my mind around that problem 
wandered. ‘ 
Oft have I paused while crossing Piccadilly, 
Holding up miles of trafic while I pon- 
dered. 
And, if policemen wished to make a-fuss, 
I gently answered thus: 
“Ere I proceed, one boon I Aumbly beg, 
Tell me, old bean, what is a new-laid egg?” 
London Daily Mail. 


PAIL is better than a basket for gather- 


ing eggs, for the basket may.sag under 
e weight of the eggs and those toward the 
sides be broken. 


Washed eggs do not keep so well as those 
brushed clean with a stiff bristle brush. 


I cured sorehead by painting the sores with 
iodine. I did not lose a single case to date. 
Texas Norman B. Leslie. 


The ese basket fills much more quickly in 
very cold weather when I give my hens 
warmed, not boiling, milk the first thing in 
the morning. I allow about three gallons te 
each 100 fowls, and they appreciate the treat. 

Missouri. Mrs. Lena C.-Main. 


How to feed: At the Essex County Egg 
Laying Contest (Massachusetts), one-fourth 
of the scratch grain is fed at daylight, one- 
fourth at noon, and one-half at night. These 
parts are by measure and the rate of feedi 
is thirteen quarts to 100 hens at this time o 
the year. The grain is thrown among a 
litter of shavings and rye-straw seven-eighth 
inch thick. Cabbage, rape or mangels are 
fed before dinner. 


A good disinfectant whitewash is easily 
made and applied and will work wonders 
with the inside of the hen house. This 
formula is recommended by the New Jersey 
Agricultural College: Five parts cream of 
lime (by volume), half-part some good disin- 
fectant, one part kerosene, six and a half 
parts water. Cream of lime is made by 
slaking fresh stone lime with boiling water 
and thinning to the consistency of cream. 
Add a pound of lard to every five pails and 
a cup or so of salt to help make it stick well. 


The object of cooling dressed poultry is to 
remove the animal heat, and the sooner it is 
done after killing and dre the better. 
Air-cooling can be followed only when the 
air is cool enough to bring down the tem- 
perature of the ‘carcass thoroughly and 
rapidly. Air cooling is accomplished by 
hanging the fowl in the cold air until com- 
‘angeend cooled. When this method can not 

used, the carcass may first be cooled in 
water as it comes from the well, and then in 
ice-water. Do not plunge directly into ice- 
water, but use the ae ok we inary cooling in 
water of ordinary temperature. Sudden cool- 
ing, without previous cooling, seems to 
seal the animal heat inside the carcass, caus- 
ing early decay. Usually from fifteen to 
eighteen hours will be required to take out 
the animal heat. C.W. Wood, Michigan. 


A convenient house for confining brooding 
hens or for fattening fowls is shown. This 
pen is divided into two sections by a partition 
<arow the — thus woes ing one ne 
an ring for two separate purposes. 
contains roosts for the fowls, and is cool and 
R. 8S. Brent.’ 
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Rabbits for Meat and Fur 


By Harvey Norris, Washington 


T is advisable not to market rabbits that 

are over five months old —two or three- 
month olds would be better. At the earlier 
age the rabbit is in its prime, but after it 
reaches five months the meat toughens. 
It seems to be common belief«that the 
rabbit is fit to eat only during the winter 

_ months. The truth is, the domesticated 
animal is good for meat the hottest day of 

July as wan as the coldest day in December. 

In fact, it is good food the year around. 

While the pelt commands a better price 

during the winter, the summer pelt brings 

profitable returns. : 
Instruments needed for dressing, are a 
sharp, small-bladed knife for the actual 

skinzing, a gambrel that may be p 

from any rabbit supply house, accurate 

scales, one hea inning knife to cut the 
4 tail bone, sever the head and eut off the front 
B feet, a heavy wire stretcher, and a dull knife 
a to serape off fat after the skins are dried. 

Bw To kill the rabbit. hit a hard blow with a 
a short. round stick, ing the blow in front 
ae of the ears, and by doing this the carcass will 
= not be bruised. Bleed, and then hang up 
. on the gambrel and skin immediately. 

4 To skin start the knife as far up on the 
hind legs as ible, and cut the skin down 
the middie of each leg to the base of the tail. 
Cut the tail bone and then pull the skin, 
z not using the knife, as far as possible to the 
head. Cut the skin loose at the neck and the 
job of removing is completed. 

To dress, begin at the base of the tail and 
slit down the belly, being careful not to cut 
into any of the organs. Cut off the head and 
front feet. Remove the organs, leaving the 
kidneys intact; save the liver. Soak the 
carcass in water for an hour and trim it up 
a little so that it will look neat. Next hang it 
al up by the hind legs in a cool dry place until 

morning, 
& When shipping, wrap each carcass in 
parchment paper and include the liver, also 
‘a carefully wrapped up and put in the carcass. 
- Having marke the rabbit, attention 
e should be paid to the skins. Having pre- 
viously placed the skins on the wire stretcher, 
hang in a cool dry place for about a week or 
so until thoroughly dried. Then the fat must 
be removed with a dull knife. These skins 
must never be dried by artificial heat nor 
4 by the direct rays of the sun, and compounds 
a such as alum and salt must not be used on 
na the skins. 
ae Store the skins where they can not be 
Eo: reached by mice, and sprinkle them with 
wder, or use moth balls. Furs 
me the summer should be wrapped 
separa in newsp to prevent sweating 
and injuring each Set. 
{It would not be profitable to raise rabbits 
simply for their pelts; the price paid for 
them is not, at the present. time, sufficient 
to make it worth while. But as a by-product 
these pelts are worth ep Farring- 
ton, in his book on practical rab’ it keeping, 
says if the skins are to be salable, they must 
be obtained when t i 
dition. During a 
unless a market. can be found for them at a 
glue factery, The skins are at their best in 
the winter, say, between Octoberand March, 
and rabbits which are kept in out-of-door 
e, hutches are apt to develop a better quality 
S of fur than those which are housed in warmer 
eS quarters. Sherlock, in his work on the care 
and ones of rabbits, says the fact 
that the domesticated rabbit has @ thick, 
tough pelt when properly matured and cured, 
has caused many furriers to turn to it asa 
source of supply im re ishi the loss 
occasioned by the smaller catches of wild fur 
season.— Editor. 
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I never saw standing still— 
It’s eb A pane can’t. 

It seems you’re always on the move— 
Are you an emigr-ant? 
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The Hood Pressure 
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good in the store. 
: ay, 


BOOTS 


Dok, good artes. 


Service 


"YOU bur booms Ser jeeeegnare meee 
steady service. It’s dollars and cents 

to know the boot that will give 
wear, and there is satisfaction in 
you are not going to find a leaky, cracked boot 
when you least expect it.’ q 


se 


Process is responsible for 


the long wear in Hood Boots. This Process 
takes the finest materials and builds them to- 
gether to stay. Look for the heavy tire-tread 
sole, and the reinforced uppers 

rough treatment. And look for the yellow 
label, which identifies the Hood Boot for you. 
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No need to wait for lower prices. The new 
WITTE is exactly in line with t you get, for your 
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quote you lowest factory price Comidinte Shipment 
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Church Do To Be Saved? 


The third sermon in the national, all-denominational series 


exclusively written for The Farm Journal 


“Make to yourselves friends by means 
of the mammon of unrighteousness; 
that, when it 8 jail, they may 
receive you into the eternal tabernacles.” 
—Luke 16:9. Revised Version. 


HE desire for wealth binds 0 
together. True, it sometimes es 
competitors and even enemies. In a 

remarkable degree life is a sort of auctien- 

eer, putting up things which different 
people want and setting them to bidding 

against each other. —— it is a 

ary seaman Se .sne Seas us opposing 

each ot er in « desire to get hold of some- 
thing valuable. Again and again a man 
exchanges his honor for a piece of prop- 
erty. jally is it true when it comes 

to ied, There have been more than a 

few quarrels over boundary lines. Two 

aulghbors claim the same land; they go 
to court; sometimes they and their 
families become lifelong enemies. 


By Dr. Shailer Mathews 


almost impossible to measure the kindly 
service which money has rendered to our 
common community. I am not thinkin 
alone of the gifts of wealthy men, but o: 
that great outpouring of service which all 
of us are rendering to the war sufferers. If 
we could only bring ourselves to use a 
small fraction of the amount of money it 
costs to make war, for the purpose of 
helping nations that are poorer and needier 
than we, the chance of war would be 
greatly lessened. Even as it is, it seems 
certain that the gifts which America is 
making to-the starving children of Central 
Europe and the stricken millions of China 
will carry with them a new .element of 
friendliness. 

The chief thing in life is not wealth, but 


small or how scattered, is a 


good deal 
_ like the orchard. Practical, that is 


economic, needs hold it together. When 
one looks down from some hill over a 
farming region—I can see such a view even 
now in my mind’s eye—apparently there 
are only scattered houses with here and 
there a little village; but as a matter of 
fact the people who live in those houses 
are really members of a community, Just 
as truly as are the apparently separate 
om trees. Down out of sight, perhaps, 
their lives are interwoven. They live in 
the same nation and help elect the Presi- 
dent; they live in the same state and help 
elect the governor; they live in the same 
town and help elect the selectmen; they 
live in the same school district and send 
their children to the same school to be 
under the same teacher, for whose salary 
they are all taxed. They have to trade at 

the same store. Speaking gener- 





ally, they get about the same 





“A good wall makes good neigh- 
bors” is a saying one sometimes 
heard in New England. 

But even though we grant that 
in many cases individuals are 
driven away from friendship by 
the desire to get property, it is 
none the less true that it has 
made friends of people, or at least* 
made them act cooperatively in 
some way. : 

Sometimes the friendships born 
of a desire for wealth are ignoble. 
There is nothing meaner than for 
aman to “ ’ to another to 
get something from him. It is 
natural, of course, for one to pay 
a little more attention than usual 
to some one who is rich enough 








DR. Shailer Mathews was born in Maine, but 
for the past fifteen years has done most of his 
work in the Middle West. 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
generally recognized as one of the leading Baptist 
preachers of the country. He was president of 
the ‘Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America for four years, and has been honored 
with high offices by his denomination. He has . AE p 
written and edited many theological works, and in denomination which tends to 
has made a special study of rural economics and 
country churches. Dr. Mathews preaches the 
third sermon in The Farm Journal's great 
series, the first two having been preached by 
Bishop Berry, of the Methodist Church and 
Dr. Hillis, of the Congregational Church. An- 
other will be printed next month. 


|| prices for their crops and what- 
ever else they may sell. They are 
members of a community. Train- 


Today he is Dean uf ing has made them such, 


here is another community to 
which many of them belong be- 
cause they live in the same farm- 
ing region, and that is the church. 
Here, of course, we begin to find 
exceptions. There is the difference 


divide a community. I recall a 
town where the township was 
divided between two schools, the 
one with Baptist and the other 
with Congregational affiliations. 
pobege they came prey peo Be ge 
the Congregationalists settled on 
one side of the meridian road, 














to help one financially, but such 
a habit ‘makes a weak founda- 
tion for any real frendship. So long as 
the expectation of gain h the pros- 
pective benefactor is likely to have many 
admirers who care not for his friendship, 
but for some advantage which he can 
render. 
Far more legitimate is the union of per- 
sons which comes from any joint business, 
such as partnership or corporations. The 
common purpose to make money makes 
people agree with each other, and this just 


facturing brings people together. 
Why Farmers Are Independent 


Perhaps that is one reason why farmers 
are so independent. Most of them do 


their work on the farm with the help of 
the family and an occasional hired man. 
They are struggling with Nature herself 
and can cooperate only as far as the need 
of such struggle permits. They have to 
plant their grain about the same time, do 
their cultivating and thei a 
about the same time. They do not live 
in each other’s backyards as townsfolk do. 
So, very naturally, do not realize 
how united they are t when farmers 
come to sell their crops, find business 
f them . . They must face 
the i tively rather than 


Be aga ort : 
ring men ‘or 
The 


i 


men and women who produce the wealth. 
The farmer is more important than the 
farm. If, then, we use this grouping which 
our occupation causes so as to increase the 
worth of human life, we shall be fulfilling 
the directions of Christ. 


, The Lesson of an Orchard 


It is a little difficult for a good many of 
us to realize how closely related we really 
are. I have an apple orchard down in 
Maine, and I am learning a great many 
things about human beings by —— 
apple trees. Until I planted that or 

I sw that apple trees were a good 
ike—that if they were once planted 
they would all proceed just about the 
same. Anybody who has ever planted-an 
orchard, however, gets over this nifstake. 
He sees that every apple tree is as different 
from the others as one child is different 
from _a schoolroom of children. It is not 
y that they are of different varieties, 
although there is plenty of difference there. 
Trees are individuals. One tree seems 
attractive to borers; some seem to be pet 
victims of scab; while others seem to take 
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J 


the Baptists on the other. That - 
was nearly 100 years ago, but you’ 
can still see evidences of the old division, an 
the Baptist church and the Congregational 
church to this day will not unite; ancestors’ 
differences keep them apart. A gi 

y small towns have too many rival 
churches. ; 

How can the church teach men engaged 
in daily toil to be friendly in the n 
way Jesus teaches? 

J the first place the church ought not . 
to be a thing apart from the community. 
I do not mean that the community ought 
ane the — es that _ — 
ought not, so speak, segrega’ ‘ven 
away from earth, and Soe away from 


the rest of the week, and religion away 
from farming. After all, the people who 
go to church on Sunday are the people who 
work on other days. If ion can not 
touch their chief interests and duties it is 
likely to be regarded as of no particular 





























"BALL BAND’ 


Look for the Red Ball 


On this page you see “Ball-Band” Footwear, made 
especially for farmers, lumbermen, sportsmen, dairy 
workers, miners and for general outdoor wear. 
































You may not find all of these at your dealer’s— 
but you will usually find the Boot Arctic, or Rubber 
you need. Furnished in black, white, or red. If 
your dealer hasn’t the one you want, he will order 
it for you. When you buy, look for the “Ball-Band” 
Trade Mark—on the knee and heel of every Boot | 
on the sole or arch of every Rubber and Arctic. 


Sixty thousand good stores sell “Ball- Band’’ 
Rubber Footwear—the choice of ten 
million satisfied wearers. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hip Boot 307 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 





“Vae” 


“‘The House that Pays Millions Beg ay he 
for Quality’’ 


White Himiner 
Extension Sole 
We are manufacturers of Rubber and Woolen Footwear 
exclusively. Our experience covers a period of 35 years. 
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Many readers of the FARM JOURNAL will remember W. P. Adams, of 


Seward, Oklahoma, whose letter was first printed 


in these columns 


last November. At the age of 73, Mr. Adena, whose letter is again 


saws more wood with his OTTAWA than 6 able-bodied 
OTTAWA 


=i: OTTAWA 


Ra Now Selling At 


David L.K 0.,says: The OTTAWAisG 
cued hae ioua mnen soith crose-cut saws.” 


udged. More in Use 
os All Others Com- 
bined. 


e $10 cuts a minute— 

Fastest Cutting: °° cts.3 minnte 

Sort Garsis Lan Guy belt ie America. Built right— 

to do good work faster! Sure, dependable power— 
plenty of it—at all times, 4 H-P frost-proof 

— at no extra charge. No batteries 
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runs, Saves time and provides absolute 
gear drive; no chains, no Tresypet no set 
Easiest to move by one man. Use engine as 
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AMA 


| | Make Money Sawing and Selling [F270 1.8 


Cut to Cut 
You can increase I want you to get my New Lower 
your income tomore Prices and Easy Terms of Payment 

thanith been: at once. Learn how easy it is to own 

ani asever Ns this fastest-cutting, easiest moved, most 

you can make big money this winter powerful one-man outfit. Does work 


with an OTTAWA Log Saw. Hun- of many men. Saws up logs, falls trees | Wheels Like 


dreds of OTTAWA owners are 204 buzzes up branches—quick and easy. 
making splendid profits sawing for po a 4 Hendeods Lave coitkio vale a Barrow 
and selling wood in towns and cities. Wood is for their OTTAWAS within a few day’s 
ingpet demand for fuel. Coal is very scarce and high time with their profits. You can turn 
in pece. Opportunities for money-making were never every spare hour you have into money 
ter than right NOW for the farmer or woodsman with and cay real prosperity by means of 
a f-cutting OTTAWA. Why not go after these profits? an OTTAWA Log Saw. 


Made in, and Shipped 
4 Direct to Users from the 
5 ‘ g Largest LOG SAW Fac- 


Zz | tory in the World. 
New Reduced Prices. -@G 
HPay’s Trial: An". Oriawa SpecialOfferNOW! | Free Book! 


is Pe fastest cutting, easiest moved, most My New Lower Prices and Special OTT Boo 
pogertul Log Saw ever invented. Cash or easy Easy Payme t My new OTTAWA Book is 
Let it pay for itself while you use it. ‘nrhonest mas to we the OMTAWA | nS colors;.a regular ency- 
Gu 2 Every OTTAWA Biv tnones ik will make for him. I by experts. 1 
lear Guarantee: shipped must want to send you thi nee. 
| bed my i guarantee, It 1 want you to know all t. Mail 
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to . Send 
. for 10 . M - attached to me with your 

roan is beck'of te beet guarsnine. ame and‘silreutodey for it NOW. Use the at- 
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If you carried your Shells 


in a Minnow Bucket 


LOT of hunters would say it couldn’t be done— 
or anyway never is done. But the test of a shell is 


could it, and there is only one shell that can. 


Remington, 
Wetproof Shells 


All Remington Shells—the famous Arrow, Nitro Club 
and New Club Shells are treated in crimp, topwad and 
body, with the exclusively owned and patented Remington 
Wetproof process. 

Remington Shells are wetproof against all dampness. 
You know when the dealer hands you a box that the 
powder in them is in the same condition as when they: 
were loaded at the factory, insuring uniform pattern 
and penetration. 

And if you happen to leave them in the bottom of a leaky duck boat, 


or carry them around all day in the pocket of a soaking wet hunting 
jacket, or even in a minnow bucket— 


They will work through your autoloading or pump gun smoothly, 
and never broom out or jam. 


Always dry on the inside whatever the outside conditions may be. 
On sale by over 92,000 dealers—wherever you see the Remington 


Remington 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 














| That Old Bugbear Again— 
| County Agent Papers 


OT long ago I read with much in- 

terest the article in The Farm Journal 
entitled, “County Agents Are Expensive 
Editors.” I believe with the author of the 
article that “editing a paper takes time.” 
It takes too much of a county agent’s 
time to enable him to do other important 
work in his county, and work which he 
was trained to do. 

I, too, used to think it a handicap to 
have nothing but a weekly paper for my 
publicity material, but now I know I was 
mistaken. The county weekly paper in 
my county has a circulation of 3,000. Each 
week I write a column or more of short, 
personal interest stories, and news articles 
of what the farmers are doing all over the 
county. I believe that column in the 
paper every week helps the farmers and 
county agent work almost as much as any 
of my other activities. For instance, one 
week I wrote a paragraph about a farmer 
whose shoats were dying almost daily and 
for which he could find no apparent reason. 
I visited his farm one day and held a post- 
mortem and found the animal clogged 
tight with worms. In the same para- 
graph, I also published the formula for 
the proper medicine to use in such cases. 
Since then a dozen farmers have told me 
that that paragraph saved their pigs, and 
twenty more have gotten the prescription 
from me to treat their pigs. 

As county agent I believe I am in a 
county to help the business men as well 
as the farmers, especially to bring the two 
together in more friendly relations, which 
is to the advantage of both. There are 
two men in this county selling reliable 
stock-powders, tonics, etc. One bad 
winter and spring hog cholera broke out 
all over the county and I could not get 
around fast enough. In the spring three 
salesmen, representing a firm in emetos 
which manufactures a hog powder, came 
through here and worked this county, 
representing this powder to “cure” and 
to prevent” cholera. As soon as I learned 
of their operations I published an article 
in the paper, advising the farmers not to 
buy from these men, and in a later article 
I advised those who did buy not to take it 
out of the depot if the agents told them it 
was a cholera cure. I also hunted up one 
of the agents and asked him why he was 
ony agree pe. his goods. He denied 
that he told purchasers it was a cholera 
cure but that it was a cholera preventive. 
I advised him to change his selling talk 
if he wanted to continue his business in the 
county. As a result there is now a con- 
siderable number of bags of this hog 
powder at the depot which the farmers 
will not take away, and the company has 
jumped onto me for maliciously inter- 
fering with their business. However, as 
I have a number of signed statements from 
farmers to whom they sold this hog powder 
as a cholera cure, I do not anticipate any 
trouble from them. 

The county paper here gives me dill the 
space I want, and one reason why the 
column I write is so popular is because it 
deals with people and conditions right here 
in their own home county. It tells them 
just how new crops, implements, etc. 
work out under their own conditions, an 
it is easy for them to figure what they can 
do on their farm if their neighbor has 
done so and so on his place. Too much stuff 
that is published is entirely foreign to the 
farmer; it deals with crops, conditions 
etc., with which he is totally unfamiliar. 1 
am referring now to county or local pub- 
lications; national farm papers must 
naturally cover a large territory. A great 
many farmers take national or sectional 
farm papers, and when articles for the farm 
bureau or county paper are copied from 
them they make simply a rehash for most 
of the readers. -A. M.M. 
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Our Women. Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











What Do Your Children Weigh? 


letic contests, a costumed parade, 

and the features of their annual 
field day, as held recently by the villages 
of Grandview Heights, Marble Cliff, and 
Upper Arlington, suburbs of Columbus, O., 
an educational campaign for mothers took 
the place of former baby shows. 

All children below school age were 
weighed and measured by physicians, 
literature from the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, was 
distributed, and prizés were 
awarded to the children whese 
measurements and weight 
were normal, and to those 
whose weight was within five 
pounds of normal. Thisshows 
&@ progressive spirit toward 
community welfare. 

Perhaps even more impor- 
tant than the statistics of pre- 
school age, are those of rapidly 
growing school children. As 
in all things worth doing, there 
is a “shorter way” to reach 
the accomplishment of their 
well-being—that is, to inter- 
est each child in its own 
progress. Happily, the inter- 
est is there, ready to come at 
the first call. 

A typical example of this 
was found in a school where 
the Public Health Nurse was 
examining the pupils. The 
scales she used in the weighing 
were left in the hall, and chil- 
dren of third and fourth grade 
age, and even older pupils, 
flocked about the seales con- 
tinually, weighing themselves 
and each other, measuring by the “door- 
post and ruler” method, and comparing 
their height and weight with stendard standard 
tables. Several teachers began to take 


A etic with automobile stunts, ath- 


interest in these “before-school” clinics, . 


and gave advice as to foods and exercise fo 
those who wanted to correct their weight. 
Interest in hygiene rose automatically. 
The children were eager to be “Teally 
examined,” and suggestions from the nurse 
were taken seriously and followed out 
cheerfully. 

People are always interested in infor- 
mation that concerns themselves; that is 
why fortune-telling flourishes. Adults, 
too, would welcome a chance to adjust 
their weights to the normal. Often a little 
information will work ‘wonders, but it is 
well to begin on the public as young as 
possible, for children are the greatest 
information gatherers and spreaders. 

There are no better opportunities for 
presenting health movements than at the 
county fairs, local field days, home-coming 
celebrations, civic exhibitions or, in small 
places, at church and fraternal occasions. 

A “What Should You Weigh?” exhibit, 
consisting of scales, measuring standard, 
and a big chart of corresponding heights 
and weights for men, women and children, 

is all that is necessary. It will create 


i arly ge, 1 gyene eae ag regs 





By Nellie Ballou 


results will extend much farther than mere 
amusement. Your community will uncon- 
sciously adopt new standards of health. 
Offer blue ribbons for those who are up 
to weight. Put up an honor roll of the 
school children who are entirely normal, 
and print their names in the local paper. 
Every little fellow who “doesn’t like milk’”’ 
will conquer his aversion, in order to put 
his fame on a level with that of Reddy 








Ga Sides Gi atin cence and heart speaks 
to heart at one’s own fireside 


Smith who took a prize. ‘“Tubby” Jones 
will walk a mile or two each day when he 
finds there is hope of loosing his nickname. 

Next time you have the attraction, give 
special honors to those who have made the 
normal by their efforts, and have a trained 
dietician present to give advice to those 
who want to ask questions. Vary it again 
by tests of strength and skill by the com- 
peting children. If you have no supervised 
playground work in town, let that be 
urged another time. Show pictures, mov- 
ing or stationary, of children at play, 
pictures and diagrams of home-made 
apparatus, a demonstration of simple 
games. In time, play will be taught in 
every school. Many children do not know 
how to play intelligently. You would not 
want -your schools to be the last to fall 
into line. Children who play fair and hard 
will work fair and hard later on. 

It is vain to begin welfare movements 
asa duty of the unsmiling sort. Any 
movement worthy of succéss can succeed 
from small beginnings through its own 
worth with only thoughtful-planning by 
its promoters and pushing by those who 
see its good points. 

Put a reliable set of scales in the hall 
of the public school, have a weight-and- 
measure contest at the next town celebra- 
tion, and your public welfare center, 





recreation hall, playground, athletic field 
and swimming-pool will come by the time 
there is enough money in the treasury. 
Best of all, the town will be full of live, 
healthy citizens, big and little, to make the 
most of living. 


The Heart of Your Home 
By Emma H. Conrow “ 


In many of our old homes, fireplaces are 
closed and hearths covered with carpets or 
refloored, and boards or plas- 
ter turn into graves what 
ought to be the throbbing 
heart of the home. The wide 
chimneys are there, the logs 
need only to be carried in, but 
in such homes, if the stoye or 
the heater isn’t adequate, we 
set up a kerosene stove! In 
the cities, the suburbs, and 
country places of the rich, 
plaster is being torn out, out- 
side chimneys built and wood 
bought by the load for the 
new fireplace that has become 
fashionable. 

The fireplace, which is doc- 
tor, friend and spiritual com- 
forter, is tabooed by many 
women because it brings with 
it some dust. But was ever 
anything worth while that did 
not bring with it some atten- 
dant hardship? Children bring 
privations, sacrifices, wakeful 
nights and tiring days, with a 
reward of deepest joy, un- 
questioning love and fulness 
of living in old Farms 
bring long hours, d toil, 
small returns, but health and peaceful 
nights and safe futures. And -fireplaces? 
Yes, some dust, but I can think of no 
other deterrent. I can hear only the 
erackle of the logs, see the glow, the spar- 
kle, feel the genial warmth. The problems 
worked out before it, the dreams dreamed, 
the journeys taken, the visions of friends 
and loved ones gone, the mellowing atmos- 
phere for conversation and the stories told 
before its friendly cheer. Confidences 
which would never have been exchanged 
parc Se oe gerade yo maar ened 

c light are easily given with eyes 
ed on the red embers and the room 
lighted by their glow. Pictures of forest 
and sea, and breath of pime come to 
us with the whiff of burning wood. 

So, farm friends, who are fortunate 
enough to have inherited old fireplaces, 
open them up. Hunt up the old andirons 
and tongs and polish them. Bring in an 
apple-tree stump and a hickory fore-stick 
and don’t wait until company comes to 
start the blaze. Have a royal. fire every 
evening when the boys and girls come 
home from school, and for the grownups 
when they come in from the cold. Use 
your fireplace as an asset, and you will 
find the chill taken out of the spring, the 
frost from the autumn evenings, and the 








north wind’s roar will bring content. _ 
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How Plain Anne Found a, 
Way to be Pretty—.: : 


and a way to have pretty 
clothes, too! 


‘ 


T was really quite a shame, yout 

that Anne couldn’t have the righ 

of clothes to wear. She was just ; hind 
ple little miss, thrilled with the thousand 
<a of youth, of laughter 

beauty—and of love. But aw 

a was just plain. She was the t 
girl who needed pretty, frilly, daint; ngs 
to wear—a blue frock with tiny es to do 
justice to the blue in her eyes, or a gay 
little dress of pink or red to onize 
with her hair. 

But it wasn’t her fault that she never one 
anything to wear except horrid gin; 
and calicoes. Folks called her Plain 
Anne’”’—but they didn’t know of the golden 
dreams that unceasingly within 
that curly brown head. 

Even now, while the others were at the 
hay festival, Anne sat in her little room 
beneath the gables and dreamed. She 
dreamed on while the stars tried to lure her 
withtheir mischievous twinklings, and while 
the big yellow moon frowned down upon 
her with the mock worldliness of his many 
centuries. Somewhere a cow-bell began 
to tinkle and was lost in the melody of 
church chimes. All the world seemed so 
sweet and kind and happy—but she was 
alone, always alone! 


“Tt isn’t fairl’? she told herself bitterly as out of 
the distance came a shout of laughter from the 
ers. “It isn’t right!” wasn’t she 
Why didn’t f 
where? Why ees ae ee eee 
ces and parties like other girls? It wasn’t her fault 
that po oe aan 4 xy te! It wasn’t her yout that she 
ttle frocks and becoming li ttle hats. 
8 a with a funny little pain 
she dreamed = every- 

—that she was tall and slender 


Sine ted chase 
one ee San | ee ee eee ee 
wear! 


When Darkness Precedes Dawn 


Then, one wonderful day, Bob came to town. 
bi Sere wae 0 Oe 


Anne was there, and on 1 

oye o8 De-sknes on. ae pore making 8 to 
welcoming wom e blushed and felt st 

“—. But. Bob did not glance that way again. ... . 
In the pone that followed, Anne felt more vcd 3 
ever her unat eness. 


made her so. How could one feel happy and at 
ease in a faded old dress that "t fit at 
Bob and Helen became fast friends 


from the very first. Helen was quite pretty, you see, 
and somehow her clothes P sess seemed made 
Paased by er Kmenekig vp Phe prying By 
on a or 
And secretly she used to picture herself in 
Helen’s seen w attractive clothes, walking 
down Main Street with Bob, ~+ ated and proudly 





‘What the School of Modern 
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Anne glanced at the open trunk 
with its mysterious depths of lace 
and ribbon, its shimmering folds 
of satin and velvet, its gleam of 
rich, deep colors. “You—made— 
these— ings?’”’ god asked slowly. 
Mrs. Hampton nodded. Theré 
was a moment, of silence, and 
then with an impulsive little _ 
of pure joy Anne 

"3 d an caet 
“Show me how!” 


A Dream Comes 
True at Last’ 


That was the voc Ant ing. By 
the end of that w Anne was 
se officiall 7 a & member 
of the School of Modern Dress 
and Mrs. Hampton was busily 
launched on the selection of inter- 
ior decorations for her new _— 
If she hadn’t been so b 
haps she would have hel Sone 
ut after all, the course was so 
ridiculously easy to follow. 


There followed ey busy months in which every 
minute was devoted to “the course.” Anne 


e 
i 
au 
: 
g 
ie 
4 
i 
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ten yards of material rapidly transformed into tucks 
or ruffles or plaits in only ten minutes. Why, ~ 
would take two hours to do it by hand! - 


t possible! For only the 
expense of what materials alone cost ! 


It didn’t take long then before ace gr began » 
remark how Plain Anne 
They didn’t know that the new little 1 brown f. 
had a lot to do with it— that the little orange ag sg 
she wore ba the neat Sleek, ivy ae Sane 








| Dress Will Do for You 


‘After great research and experimen: 
tests and @ com; 


been t , a. last minute. All imprac- 
tial details have here weeded out. All 
methods ive pe 
en ek 





Secretly she used to picture herself in Helen’s place, wearing 
attractive clothes, walking down Main Street with Bob. 


of cutting, fitting and sewing have been included— 
and the ——. course is certainly the newest and 
most up~ te in the world. 

PB a Tn Bg Me ng, Syllem wrege Dawe Se 

newest, m 

a y Se gynan de ay wy but it is also the 
only sch that provides its students absolutely 
free with materials amd trimmings nec to make 
certain garments taught in the course. For instance, 
you receive sufficient material and trimming during 

the course to make a collar-and-cuff set, a cheuien 
a waist, a house dress and an afternoon frock. 
a handsome 


equipment. 


Mail Coupon for Complete 
Information—It’s FREE 


We would like to tell you more about this wonder- 
ful way to make clothes: We would like to tell you 
how we teach you to find your perfect silhouette, 
how to design clothes that are meant for dis- 
tinctly you, how to combine lines and colors into an 
artistic interpretation of yourself. But there is not 
enough space here, and we want to send you im- 
portant information that you can read at leisure in 
your own home, 


Do not hesitate one minute. Mail the coupon 
below now, this very minute, for the free information 


’ we want you to read. It cost you nothing. And 


surely you want to know all about this remarkable 
course in clothesmaking that enables you to make a 
pretty dress in less than one-third the time it ordi- 
narily takes. Remember that when you know howto 
make clothes this new, quick way you will be able to 
have three dresses instead of one—and dresses that 
are prettier, finer, better-fitting than any you could 
buy ready-made at the same cost. School of Mod- 
ern Dress, Inc., Dept. 1011-K, 821 Jefferson St.; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


School of Modern Dress, Inc., 
Dept. 1011-K, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, you may 
regarding the School 
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Bake and Roast Your Food 
in Pyrex 

fine busy farmer’s wife finds Pyrex a genuine aid 

in quicker, better and easier baking and roasting. 

Whether roast beef or bread, chicken or pie, the 


pertect heat distribution of Pyrex insures not only 
outer browning but through and through roasting. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Absorb No Odors 


See your baking bake in golden-hued Pyrex — the 
sides and bottom as well as the top. Bake and 
serve in the same Pyrex dish. Clean Pyrex like a 
glass tumbler — no extra pans to scour and scald. 


Pyrex is useg everywhere for baking purposes. Pyrex does 
not chip, discolor, nor wear out. Genuine Pyrex is guaran- 
tevd against breakage from oven heat. Any Pyrex dealer is 
authorized to replace any piece of Pyrex that breaks in actual 
use in the oven. 











Pyrex is the original transparent ovenware. Always look for 
the Pyrex label—and thename Pyrex stamped on each piece. 


You don’t have to go to the city for Pyrex. Your own store- 
keeper has Pyrex or can get it for you. 


Pyrex Sales Division 
U CORNING GLASS WORKS 
World's Largest Makers of Technical Glass 


676 TIOGA AVENUE CORNING, N. Y. 








_ roasted, packed 
have the hot fat or meat juice which has 
used iti i 


“made of the fat before it is over — 








Can Your Surplus Meat 

















Canning is quickly and easily done by — 


means of a steam pressure cooker ~— 


RE is a tendency in many farm = 
homes to feast on meat during Doce ~ 
ber, January and Feb: and to some 
extent fast, as far as fresh meat is con- a. 
cerned, during the — months e the a 
year. This is not at necessary, if some a: 
of the meat is canned when animals are _— 
killed on the farm. Canning meat is as ~ be 
canning vegetables and the proc- Me 


easy as 
ess is the familiar cold pack method which ei 
many housekeepers a use. 

The work is quickly and easily done by 
means of a steam pressure cooker, and not 
80 quickly, but well done, in a steam. 
cooker; lacking these, it is quite possible to 
can with the —— which is found in 
every home. that is needed is a wash- 
boiler, a rack that fits in the bottom of the . “| 
boiler and holds the jars an inch from the ps 
bottom of the boiler, air-tight jars and Be 
new elastic rubbers, A canning rack with | 
handles is a great convenience but a home- s 
made one made of strips of wood nailed S 
together will serve aot 5 If the rack does os 
not have handles, a jar lifter will save time 4 
and possibly burned fingers. 

Before an to can, see that you 
have new ber rings which will stretch eI 
without breaking and which can be bent  Y 
back sharply without showing any signs of ee 
holes or of cracking. Test the rings before 
buying and do not attempt to can unless 
good rings can be bought. The jars that = 
are used must be clean and tested to see -_—- - 
that they are air-tight. The simplest way  H 
of testing is to put some water in the jar eg 
(which has a rubber ring on it), screw or a. 
clamp down the lid tigh y, invert the jar aa 
and shake. If even the least bit of water 
comes from around the top, the jar is not Be eS 
air-tight. If the jar which leaks is a bail - ~ | 

ar, tighten the bail; if it is a screw . = 
ar, try a different lid until one is foun a 
that will make the jar air-tight. Jars for a 
cold pack canning do not need to be 
ober and eomtiod just bette beg uae 
water emptied j ore bei 

ee 








» ae 





raw in the jars and have boiling water- 
poured over it or it may be boiled, fried or 
in the jar while hot and 












f 


cooking, or hot water poured 
over it. The meat is more easily sterilized 
if it is not cut too thick. Gravy may be 


the meat, but the meat d never be 
sifted with or rolled’ in flour before it is 














may be added at this time if desired. 


When canning chicken have the chickens 
and cut up, as if for frying, then 


separate the meat, packing some jars with 
“drumsticks” soe, other tare with white 


meat and still others with dark meat. 
Later on when wanted for soup, all that is 
necessary is to open a jar of necks, wings, 
ete. The white meat can be used for 
salads, creamed chicken and sandwiches. 
The dark meat is baked or used in vafious 


. 3 other wa 


.~ Thus you have just the part 


of the chicken needed for the dish you are 
making. Chicken can be packed in pint or 


rubber and lid on the jar. r 
is : screw-top jar, screw it down tightly 


quar jars, depending upon the size of the 
size or chicken which is to be used for 
sandwiches. 


Half-pint jars are a convenient 


After packing meat in the jar,.place the 
the jar used 


loosen by turning back not more than 


half an inch, so that enough steam can 


escape to keep the jar from breaking. If 
using a. glass-top jar with a bail, do not 


clamp down the lower bail until the jar is 
= removed from the boiler or the jar will break. 


If the work must be done without a 


a steam proqmyre cooker, place the jars in the 
‘a wash-boile in a pail of hot water on a 
| rack which holds them up from the bottom 


about one inch. To prevent the jars from { 


‘ 73a breaking, have the water in the boiler 


about 


e same temperature as the jar; 


a and do not plunge the jar in the water, but 
pay put it in gradually. The water should 
a . cover the jars about an inch. Put the lid 
4 on the wash-boiler, or if a pail has been 





- fo 


. used cover it tightly. 


After the water has reached the boiling 


oint, begin counting the time and sterilize 
r from three and one-half hours to four 
hours. Sterilize four hours if the meat has 
been put in the jar raw, or has been cooked 
only ong enough to brown, and sterilize 
three an 


one-half hours if the meat has 


been partially cooked. 
When ‘removing the jars from the boiler 
be careful not to ag them in a draft. 
Clamp down the 
jars or tighten the lid on the screw-top 
len as tightly as 
: taken from the boiler, 
eG tighten the lid of a screw-top jar after it 
‘— is cool; but this should not be done, as it 
breaks the seal formed b 


ail on the glass-top 


possible as soon as 
It is ible to 


the lid with 


E the hot rubber. Jars should not be opened 
a to refill with hot water or gravy after 
a they are sterilized. The meat will keep 
Be even though there is an air space in the 
aa jar, because the air in the jar has been 
4 ’ sterilized 


just as the meat has been and 


can not contain any bacteria which will 
cause the meat to spoil. 


Ham, sausage, pork chops, pork tender- 
loin, pork roast, Peatiteak i 
stew, veal or chicken 


, meat for beef 
ground meat for 


sandwiches or hash, rabbit, squirrel, lamb 
chops, or lamb for stew are all possibilities 


4 for meat canning and will 
nw to the housekee 

* when unexpec 
: meat is needed for the day’s meals and a 
trip can not be made to town. 


&: 





li 


An 

ad shape a piece of 
sheet-iron into. the 
ae: Se een 
‘making it long enough to cover two open- 
ings in the top of the stove. Remove the 


the front 
~ the hood. 
_. unpleasant odors back 
opening and up the chimney. 


rove a boon 
r on her busiest days, 
company comes or when 








ing and cook over 
ing, just under the edge of 

will carry smoke and 
through the rear 


from the rear o 
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See how your teeth look then 


Hefe is 4 new way of teeth clean- 
ing—a modern, scientific way. Au- 
thorities approve it. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. 

Ask for this ten-day test. Watch 
the results. of it. See for yourself 
what it means to your teeth—what it 
means in your home, 


The film problem 


Film has been the great tooth 
problem. A viscous film clings to 
your teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Old ways of brushing do not effec- 


. tively combat it. So millions of teeth 


are dimnied and ruined by it. 

Film absorbs Stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. ) 

Germs breed in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, 


Combat it daily 
Dental science has now found 








Millions of people now usé this 
tooth paste, largely by dental advice. 
A 10-Day Tube is now sent free to 
everyone who asks. 


Its five effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It highly polishes the 
teeth, so film less easily adheres, 

It stimulates the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that cling. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Modern ‘authorities deem thesé ef- 
fects essential, Every use of Pepso- 
dent brings them all. 


See the results 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear, Watch the 
other good effects, 

This test, we believe, will bring to 
your home a new era in teeth clean- 
ing. And benefits you never had be- 
fore. Mail coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 249, 1104 S. Wabash ave 


Chicago, 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











* 








Only one tube to a family | 
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entirely the day before a is very easily 
served: Chicken salad sandwiches, mince- 
meat turnovers, candies, salted—peanuts, 
cocoa and coffee. Arrange the table with a 
football made of brown crépe paper for the : 
centerpiece. Arrange the ball on a mat of Fe 
ferns and place the flags of the competi be 
teams inside the ball. Have the ball open 
and the flags distributed just before the a 
guests leave the dining-room. ce 
The sandwiches are made with rolls instead tC 
of sliced bread, as the rolls“are firmer and 
more easily handled than bread. The mince- 
meat turnovers can be made the day before a 
and reheated for serving. The ingredients for - oe 
the salad ean be prepared beforehand and Pe 
mixed together an hour or two before serving; 
the rolls are split open and filled with the 
salad. The coffee should be f y made. 
A cocoa liquid prepared as f s ~vill be 
found very convenient: Moisten one pound 
of cocoa, combine with eight quarts of water, 
bring to boiling point in a double boiler 
and cook gently for half an hour. To serve, 
reheat the liquid and add an equal quantity 
of hot milk. Sweeten to taste, or pass sugar 
with the cocoa. 
‘ Ask two young women to preside at the 
ends of the table, one serving coffee, the other 
the cocoa. Plates of sandwiches and turn- 
overs, dishes containing nuts and candies, and 
piles of plates and napkins are placed on the [= 
table. Ask the young men to hand a plate ; 
and a napkin to each guest, then pass the . j 
sandwiches and beverages, and later the 


LEASE sugee st a hearty but easily | 

served Be er eon to serve before a foot- | 

” ball game. The Captain’s Mother. | 
The following menu can repared — 4 [2 
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Date. 7. Temple.. 8. Brow. 9. Arrows. 


turnovers, candies and nuts, 
=< ¢ test 
28 4 C4 » Pe - rea es hear tell us how a 5 perma z Penny 
Cl oney Makers. 
A Penny Social is a scheme that_could be 
eanser — —— out. ae a — for 
mission and one cent for exit. op-corn 
may be sold at one cent a glass, candy ma‘ 
ga Mule-Team Borax known be Tetailed by the Prserbat ao and refreeh- 
pi the world over as nature’s greatest mente, Jn peene pemnees, ooelt Meares Be 
Bet cleanser has proved itself through years a maak, pethiat sul. Gaus Site 
by iit of dependable, sanitary service to be continued to an indefinite Bay oy by the 
= , : : orthcoming cen ow' wi 
fii the housewife’s greatest ally and time Sieetaee waaay Winks: ptbbaakinas ated 
LS x saver. arranged under a huge umbrella, a fruit ped- 
BH In the dish pan, the wash-tub, the ir raging gy arnt mS sy 
hig sink, the ice-box, i in cleaning silverware, soliciting contributions and buying at whole- 
¥ glassware, windows and for a hundred Te ee 
f i other uses, 20-Mule-Team Borax has ES penny for your thoughts would be a PS 
‘| earned a prominent place in your good game for the occasion. Ask quests to 3. 
= kitchen and antry. d the ee on @ penny: A mes- a . 
ay = p ——_. - > a re Punishinent. 3, 
: o> st eans 0) cting it. . Piece of armor. 
j I Buy it by the case at your grocers. 6. A devoted young man. 6. South, Ameri 
3 Pani P ee : can fruit ace of worship. ortion 
i — acific Coas Borax o of a hill, 9. Three weapons. 10. First 
if = ‘. t : American settler. 11. Emblem_of victory. E 
i 100 William St. New York 12. Emblem of royalty. 13. One way of | 
H = expressing matrimony. 14. Part of a river. ; @ 
| ; ee Send for Magic Crystal Booklet 15. Implements of writing. . @ 
. a) ~ . The answers would be: 1. One cent. 2. ° 
a Stripes. 3. Lash. 4. Shield. 5. Bow. 6. 



































co 10. Indian. 11. Wreath. 12. Crown. 13. 
oe / Good $ United. 14. Mouth. 15. Quills, 
ie orm ED 26 
| We tried to sell hand-made rag rugs at a ‘ 
e | s . ©& 
_ . local gift shop last summer but did not 
a Magazines Direct from mill] | | toc! sit shop last, summ sty tie , 
Pe ‘wool worsted yarns. 
2 Woman’s World, (Mosthly)) Our Price Save 15t0 25%. 4 weights--86 beauti- ure? 
Good ) » ful colors—90 inall! Heathers, new Not ess I saw the rugs. Hooked, 
Stories, (Monthly Fibre Silk and Worsted mixtures, Ger- braised and d crocheted rag rugs are much i 
American Woman, ae mantowns, ban ig Pat mero ye ereted. sought after; and if well made, in suitable t 
Mother’s Magazine, (Monthly Sesvng. smooth andewen. Knit up beaut colors and in good designs, then placed before 
fully. Your satisfaction guaranteed. a buying public, they will sell. The cot6rs f 
The Sakis po ts FREE SAMPLES. Send toda for free used must be suitable for floor coverings and P 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 27 Peace Dale fi De card of 90, = eng soem — a meses yee: ten : 
* Peace Dale M: t. 443, 25 aiioon ue, y,, brown, tan, soft yellows ani | 
A Dollar Bill will do— We take the risk Avenue, Now York ity. * greens, Toe, mulberry, Bye age —— I 
Send all ordersto : ngs? ompeian, with more or less blac V 
ock & S Knitting Yarns. | | sr si soott "ie sicher fects, suitable : 
North Dearborn Street, | soft lavender with white. T has have seen A 
of excellent workmanship mad 
DET S-WONDE! a Attn , 1921 erop honey, because of the introduction of. the wrong a 
Glover gr Baaswond as You prefer eolor. A strand of salmon pink in a - 
eens a ¥ PAOEY, * Preston, Minn. rug and a beiliient puryle Sower in  hooled 4 












rug spoiled the-sale of two otherwise desirable 
peuple of the rug maker's art. 

Pleasing a of color can be 
found in cretonnes of good quality. Stud 
these if you can not trust. —_ own eye an 
if your material is limited in color, e riment 
with dyes until you get the right shade. I 
have seen a nondescript pile of gray flannel 
made into the softest shades of old rese by 
wy of the dye-pot, and this color, with 

> pee which was all of one shade and a 
little lack and ohiies made a charming rug. 
If you are not able to visit the shops where 
good cretonnes are displayed, study magazine 
covers and colored advertisements. Maga- 
zines of the better class often show covers in 
delightfully. artistic effects. The Farm 
Journal covers in black, white and gray with 
a little red could be copied with success. 
Advertisements of toilet requisites, linoleum, 
dyes and food are all interesting as to color. 
One advertisement showing a pile of hot 
cakes on a blue plate, would provide a rug 
maker with an excellent color scheme in 
blue, brown and tan. 

Should you be obliged to use a variety of 
colors, use them in one mass, in “‘hit or miss”’ 
effect, either as the center, with a border 
of one color, or vice versa, rejecting such 
colors as do not blend with the mass, and 
remembering that a row of black between 
the different colors or mixtures of color, 
gives character to the design. 

Unless one can secure really artistic designs 
for the hooked rugs, it is safer to depend upon 
“geometrical figures, or a solid center with 
straight border. One such, shown in a 
Philadelphia shop window, had a center of 
black and white shepherd’s check, with a 
border of grayish os ererd. on each side 
with a line of blac The effect was most 
pleasing. A well-planned braided rug had 
a center of old blue, then a row of black 
then a wide border of blue and black braided 
together, with a row of black for the outer 
edge. You can re how a strand of 
magenta or. violet would spoil this effect. og; 


How can we prepare for Christmas when 
we have no money tosparefor Gifts? 


Write Christmas letters to your. distant 
friends. Letters are always welcome and, 
if made interesting and newsy, will prove 
almost equal to a visit. Into each letter you 
ean tuck something which you know will 
please or be of use. The new apron pattern 
which you like so much, some recipes which 
you have found worth while, crochet or 
knitting patterns, a poem, or some flower 
seeds—any of these can be added to a letter 
and will show that you have that particular 
friend’s tastes in mind. Fasten the envelope 
flaps with Christmas seals, a packet of which 
can be bought for a few pennies. 

When money can be spared for parcel post, 
a bag of ee pebbles for an aquarium or a 
bulb bowl, a box of evergreens, holly, mistle- 
toe or moss, a tiny tree for the hristmas 
dinner-table or a box of bittersweet or bay- 
berry peweng (which look so pretty in 
vases) might be sent. Get out your piece 
bags and see what ities they present. 
If you are not expert at planning pretty 
things, you could make 34 a pocnage of 
pretty. scraps which would the heart of a 
little girl with joy, or which would be 
welcomed by some one who is interested in 
rag rugs or patchwork quilts. Tin containers, 
such as baking-powder or coffee cans make 
attractive boxes for holding the sta eel dry 

ries. Paint the cans any soft color 

esired, preferably to match walls or wood- 

work in kitchen. e labels may be stenciled 
on in white or in a Deaper tert orc 

Little children enjoy picture-books and get 
endless pleasure out of the home-made kind. 
The leaves of these hooks are made of colored 
cambric on-which are p pictures cut 
from azines and advertisements. 

A window garden which would-delight a 
shut-in friend is e by arranging winter- 

mn, mosses, etc., in a small glass aquarium. 

e piece of glass placed over the top of the 
bowl is lifted off for a few moments daily; 
the bowl and its contents need no other 
care. Or you could start some seeds of the 
grapefruit in'a shallow pot. 
germinate slowly but develop into little 
pants which have an attractive dark green 

oliage. Your girl friends would appreciate 
hat-boxes covered with left-over te) 
wall paper. Other suggestions will ws foun 
on our meadiowntk pages from time to time. 


2? Quen 





Send the coupon today for our free recipe 
book—prepared by authorities. Every recipe 
tested, proved and ready for your use. 


The Iron Food for Vitality 
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Meet 


Six Delicious Ways 


To Serve Stewed Raisins 
—an economical dish to start the day’s work. 


QrEeweD raisins are a /uscious fruit rich in iron 
—a most healthful regulator for entire families. 


Be Tike the “Iron Men o <ie-vaed 





Try these ways to serve them. 
See which your men folks like best. 


Serve plain with cream. 


Try them with any oatmeal, simply 
mixing them with the cereal. 


Always keep a box of raisins in the 
house. Use them to make any plain food 
tempting—for an economical dessert, a 
sauce for baked apples, or a flavor for ice 


Raisins are delicious, healthful - 


and economical—use them often. 


dey peers “= Iron and Energy 


Raisins are rich in food-iron—the natural, 
assimilable kind. Youneed but a small bit of 
iron daily—yet that need is vital. Raisins 
in the diet daily will help to insure it. 


Food-iron makes red -corpuscles in the 
blood and brings vim and energy to men. 


Helps them to work better. 


Then raisins furnish rare nutrition—1560 
calories of energizing nutriment per pound. 
More of this type of nourishment than e 
milk, meat, or fish. Raisins are mildly 


“ative also—good for clear complexion and 
clear brain. 

So no other breakfast dish is better than 
stewed raisins, if you want to serve foods that 
are both good and good for you. 

Raisins are cheaper by 30% than formerly 
—see that you get plenty in your foods. 

Try them now—for ten days as.atest. See 
the results. Your entire family will enjoy 
this luscious food. 


eee” 
Our free book tells how to stew raisins. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 





























lifornia Associated Raisin Co. 
epT. B-411, Fresno, CALir, 


Please send me copy of your free book, “Sun-Maid 
[® ecipes.’ 


oS 


Sun-Maid Raisins are packed in a great, modern, 
glass-walled sanitary plant in sunny San Joaquin 
Valley—they’re wholesome, sweet and clean. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED Raisin Co, 


Membership 13,000 Growers 


Derr. B-411, Fresno, CALIFORNIA 
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For Beauty and Economy 


A Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum is an investment in lasting 
satisfaction. You would think the soft warm tones and artistic pat- 
terns were those of the costlier fabric rugs, but the low price tells you 
differently. And Blabon Rugs are so easy to keep clean and bright 
with a damp cloth or mop! No hard sweeping needed, no beating, no 
7. vacuum cleaning. Sanitary, mothproof, durable. The Blabon Rug 
: on this floor is a Chinese pattern—No. 8019. An assortment of sizes in 
i beautiful patterns and color combinations. Ask your dealer to show 

them to you. For genuine linoleum rugs look for the name Blabon. ' 


Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rigs) made upon a felt 
base are not li and to describe, advertise or sell them as 

i is a violation of the law. Felt paper floor coverings have 
a black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge. 
The George W. Blabon' Company Philadelphia 
Established 70 years . 


BLABUN_ RUG 


of genuine leum. 
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mon now the greatest y 

—used — cooking and coal. tee. Already 

v icaite we arcipatel fps bined satisfaction in thousands of homes. wer 
Gas enables you to use this wonderful fuel in your Our Free Literature—Tells how others are mak- 
nates coal and wood ~ Ang mt f t-Gas. Men or women—part 
in short time. beteselal new lonut le any seme INTERNATIONAL HEATING COMPANY 
30 Days Trial at Our Risk—The Instant-Gas 4608 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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-We Want Men and Women Who Are \Music Lessons 


Desirous Per Week UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 
of Making $25 to $200 be pssnng i, > At Home 


The World's Greatest Instant x installed removed, and 
burns its own vanorfaoconine WE aie and ont on pe No drilling, cutting wr oles = 
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_ is neither grace nor beauty in a 
style of dress which ham»ers the move- 
- ments and interferes with the comfort. of 
the wearer. Sensible standards in dress re- 
quire skirts to have sufficient width at the 
bottom to allow for freedom in stepping 
up and forward, and sufficient width at t 
hips to prevent drawing across the front 
or back. ‘The length and fullness of the 
skirt should be so planned that it will 
neither drop too low nor pull too high 
when the wearer is seated. Waists and 
sleeves should allow for freedom of move- 
ment in any direction, the fitter being 
careful to secure an easy fit across the bust. 
Collars, cuffs, fronts and waist linings of 
light colors, should be detachable and 
made of materials which can be easily 
laundered orcleaned. Rapidity and conve- 
Pe in emg — be ee in 
e planning of garments; and modesty as 
well as becomingness should be considered 


in designing any garment, whether in- - 


tended for evening or every-day wear. 

The coat dress, a ular style for fab- 
rics which lend themselves to the tailored 
effects is shown in No. 3776. The dress 
is mgde of navy blue tricotine, with trim- 
mings of black braid. The vestee is of 
Irish crocheted lace. 

Ladies’ skirt No. 3759 is cut somewhat 
fuller than many of the recent models, and 
when made of plain materials is an excel- 
lent. design for stout or mature figures. 
Crépe de Chine was used for the waist, 
No. 3395, a little embroidery on the collar 
and cuffs being the only trimming. 

Dress No. 3735, for misses and slender 
women, affords opportunities for com- 
bining two matefials; the skirt, panel 
front, collar and girdle being of 

silk, the rest of the dress of serge. 

vi neck is in the new “boat-shaped” 
style. 

The slipover blouse which is part of dress 
No. 3784 could be used with other 

and will prove an attractive and usef 
model adaptable to silk, wool, linen or 
heavy cottons. The blouse and sleeves 
are trimmed with braid. 

Black-and-white checked gingham was 
used in the development of dress No. 
3736, the ar, cuffs and pocket flaps 
being made of white linene. 

The faney for using cretonne or flowered 
chintz for aprons is illustrated in No. 3751. 
bt hile we — is — - desirable for 

in materi many of the gift aprons 
will be made of the flowered fabtos 

No.3770 is another pattern which can be 
considered in connection with gifts, pre- 
senting two attractive styles in boudoir 
caps, which could be made of scraps of 
lace, net and silk. The comfortable bed 
socks are made of flannel. 

The cunning little coat shown in No. 
3768 is made of cloth or corduroy, and 
dresses No. 3783. and a ge are made of 
challis, cashmere, pereale, gingham, seer- 
sucker, chambray or Japanese crépe. 

Those who have dolls to dress will wel- 
re hand No. rhea yeeoere geet a 

rettily ed coat and cunning bonnet. 
joth, omiteing the fur trim ng. if doar d. 
c omi ur ; 
The bonnet can be made of velvet or silk. 
Girls’ dress No. 3774 shows an interest- 








The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks, Patterns are 12 cents each, 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15cents in coin for our up- 
to-date 1921 Fall and Winter Catalog, contain- 
ing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and thirty embroidery stitches. 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. gdv. 
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ing use of two fabrics, although one mate- 
rial could be used for the entire dress. 
The style is admirable for remodeling. 

Girls’ dress No. 3782 is another good de- 
sign for two fabrics. The round collar is 
-_ of the popular features of this season’s 
styles. ~ 
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3774. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 
3770. Boudoir Caps and Bed 
Small, medium and large. 
3771. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 
3395. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes: 34, 
46 inches bust measure. 











3782, Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

3784, Misses’ and Slender Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

3751. Ladies’ Apron. One size: Medium. 

3776. Ladies’ Coat Dress. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48 inches bust measure. ; 

3799. Doll’s Coat and Hat. 6eizes: 16, 18, 20, 22, 
24 inches in height. ~ 


. _ 3735. Misses’ and Slender Women’s Dress. 3 sizes : 


16, 18, 20 years. 
In ordering be sure to give 
wanted. 


_ number and size of the pattern 
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MINCE MEAT 


6 J 


ike mother used to make 


For the Best Part 
of the Meal 








For holiday feasts or every-day meals, vary desserts with Mince 


Meat. 


The many delightful dishes you can make with None 


Such are always welcomed as a special treat. Flaky tarts or 
good old-fashioned mince pie, or perhaps a luscious steamed pud- 


ding, may easily be the best part of the meal. None Such is 


good to eat, nourishing, and readily digested. 


None Such saves you most of the work. The eleven choice 
ingredients are already prepared for you in our spick-and-span 


kitchens. 





Every Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day 


None Such Mince Meat comes in two convenient 
forms: in cans, ready for use; in packages, condensed. 


For over thirty-five years None Such has set the 


standard for mince meat. 


Make a None Such Pie in your 
kitchen or order one from the baker. 


your own recipe with None Such Mince 
Meat, or 


Try this recipe 


SALES CORPORATION 
Syracuse, New York 








Let Me Do It! 


Werery atly in need of heroes and heroines. I mean the 
every-day, or what can be called the home and garden variety. 

The special, or war varieties, are well known and we give 
them medals and all kinds of honors and rewards. 

The every-day heroes and heroines are the boys and girls who 
do the things no ~ else wants to do, and they do thon with- 
out bling and 

e are all f ay wi with the variety of humans who 
always “‘let George ae it.” ’s show the world that there are 
still a few who are ready at all times to push, pull and carry. 


The Dictionary Habit 


| or ep ah athe = boss. We do this and we do that 
after day, in exactly the same way. It’s a er. just a eae 
with us. e all know there are two kinds of habits, good ones 
and bad ones. Now, my dear boys and girls, if you want to en- 
coun 2s good habit, take my iain and cultivate the ‘‘dic- 
at.” 

ow often we see a word and fail to knowits meaning. How 
often we want to use a word and when it comes to spelling it, we 
are just plain stuck. This is where the dictionary comes in. Get 
acquainted with it. You will be surprised at the number of 
words in it and also surprised to eee how very interesting it 


~The Country Boy and Girl *: 
New and interesting mformation for Our Young 


Reividthe Bie Round Table 








can be. Now, there’s Upanishad. What is it? To the dictionary 
—+to the dictionary; that’s how I found out. 


The Typewriter 


a is a great pleasure to see that many of the letters received 
from our boys and girls are written on typewriters. That is 
what I call being up to date. There is no better way to find out 
how necessary it is to spell correctly and think quickly than to 


sit down in front of a typewriter, insert your Paper, put out your’ - 


hands or two fingers, as the case may , and start in to write 
to—well, any one from your sweetheart to the Editor of your 
favorite journal. 

Get a typewriter, learn to make it eat out of your hands and 
you will be a step forward on the road to success. 


Let’s Be Thankful 


Fina trees, flowers and birds: For sunshine and clouds, for rain 


dsnow: For pees teachers and friends: For work and 

pone ee it does us: play and our playmates: For sleep and 

the benefits of rest: For ‘ve and the joy of loving: For life, with 

all its joys and sorrows: For our Tt and what it stands for: 

For the great blessings of peace: For all our animal and feath- 
ered friends: For our homes, our schools and our institutions: 

For faith in ourselves and others: For our hopes, our and 
visions. For these and many other blessings, let us be thankful. 








and ‘paste front and back together. Next 


t - 


A New Paper Doll—» Margo Peck 





dresses, 
Use this dress, as a pattem for other nab gneet, or it of bright cole paper, according to wo fancy 
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The Country Boy and Girl | 


Boys Can Earn Extra Money 
By Margaret Palmer 


ERE is a farm boy who knows 

how to fix and repair the automobiles, 
trucks and tractors that are used on the 
farm. In fact, many get this sort of mechan- 
ical training in the ‘courses offered at the 
agricultural high schools; and there is no 
reason why they can not make this knowledge 
and training earn a little money on the side, 
by fixing and repairing automobiles, tractors 

. and trucks for other people. 

Have some neat signs made and post 
them at intervals on the roadside that runs 
along the farm, at nearby cross-roads corners, 
where the signs will be seen by passing 
autoists, farmers, etc., and also have a sign 
at the front gate. An advertisement in the 
home paper would also attract attention. 

Often automobile tourists are in great need 
of help, one way or another, and it proves a 
great saving of time and expense to them i 
they can find some one nearer than the next 

‘town or village who understands a machine 
and can repair it, so that they can go on 
with their journey. They are more than glad 
oe reasonable prices for such work. In 

ng for the work, one should charge 
eg the time, the parts used and if oil and 
gasoline are furnished, charge for these too. @ 

A tourist was having some trouble with his 
engine and was limpi along, hoping to 
make the next town and find a garage. 
young farmer came along and asked him 
what the trouble was. On being told, the 
farmer got out of his car, sat sy the trouble 
and showed the man how to do it, himself, 
should it ever happen again. The n man told 
the farmer how much he had spent in trying 
to get this trouble fixed. He was not only 
willing to pay for the work, but for being 
shown how to do it lf. 

Thus you can readily see that a boy may 
be able to pick up extra money if he can 
spare a little time for simple repairs that do 
not take too long a time from the farm work. 

The same is true of tractors and trucks. 
Often much valuable time is lost by being 
compelled to drive to town for a man to 
put a tractor in running order. When it is 
not possible to get a man in this way, the 
farmer must hunt further. Such delay is very 
often expensive. There are few farms that 
do not have the tools and parts for simple 
repairs, if there is some one on the farm who 
understands and does this sort of work. 








Do You Know 


Why Fanning Makes One Cooler? 


Evaporation lowers the temperature. Fanning 
changes the air that is laden with moisture from 
the body. It is forced away and fresh air takes 
its place. The faster this is done the more rap- 
idly evaporation takes place and the body is 


Why an Apple Falls Down Instead of Up? 


—A force known as gravity attracts all bodies 

Gecund the eater af x Gare, This is why all 

enn _ toward the ground instead of away 
om 


How Artificial Ice Is made? 


Ammonia gas is compressed and then allowed 
to we through pipes which are surrounded 
by salt water. An expanding gas lowers the 
temperature. ie ammonia gas, wpon expan- 


Seon, Seinere: the temperature considerably below 


ood hg point of water. The water in the 
frozen. 








| The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
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If you need the extra money whiskies forsiia the margin between 
mere existence and comfortable living, the Gearhart Knitter 
and our home money-making plan is for you. Read it. 


Make woolen socks—our standard All-Wear brand—for 
us on the Gearhart Knitter, g wonderful and simply oper- 
ated machine with which you can make woolen hosiery 
with remarkable ease and quickness. We supply the 
yarn, you do the knitting, and we guarantee you a defi- 
nite and substantial rate just for knitting, with additional 
profits as the market affords when sold. 


Here is the best opportunity we know of to make money 
in the privacy of your own home, with your own working 
hours and the complete assurance of a regular income. 
You need no experience whatsoever as a knitter. We 
gladly give you all the instructions you need, and furnish 

‘all the yarn. Knit for your family, and for neighbors, 
friends, and nearby stores at excellent profits. 


Take advantage of this opportunity now. Begin making 
money at once with this pleasant home occupation which 
provides regular or spare time profits, as you choose. 


Send today for all particulars, free samples 
of knitting, and our Profit Guide Book.’ 


GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Dept. FJ-717 Clearfield, Pa. 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 

'J-717, Clearfield, Penna. 
singh : ‘ Please send me copy ot Os the free Profit eg Book, Knitting samples and 
full particulars about making money at home with hart Standard Knitter 


Name. A Addons 
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"Big sis Saving fhe Tu ! (. 


bel. Gc lrsteetsvAele 


Why pay high tee ces when big savings are wait- 

ing for you in lamazoo? ‘Thousands are get- 

ting ‘‘ Kalamazoo-Direct-To- You" prices and 

saving money this year. 

Write today and find out how much you can 

save on a KalamazooStove, Range or Furnace. 

_ Also get our money-saving prices on Sewing Machines, 

of Kit an Paps Sata Indoor Closets, Paints, mF) 

ese Gas Ranges, Rugs and many other ve : 

om omaoer nits 
Mail a Postal Today 3 1 

ih tse re ay money Gob Re 

me Cash or Easy Payments, 24-Hour Shipment. Send today for Catalog No, 108 
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[rine th eeete lamp will 
good cheer and 
radiant ohio of the holi 
season to every “homeev 
throughout the year. 300 can 
power; brighter than 
style oil lamps or lanterns. 
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The Country Boy and Girl | 


Two Good Games 


YGROUND Ball: This game is played 
as is ordinary baseball with the excep- 
tions that a handball or indoor baseball 
is used; it is tossed rather than thrown by 
the pitcher, and distances on the diamond 
are reduced one-third or one-half to favor 
the girls in throwing and in running bases. 
An indoor ball can be secured of a local 
dealer, or from any sporting goods house. 
An ordinary light baseball bat will serve 
nicely. No gloves, mits or masks are needed. 
If enough players are present the game 
may proceed as does ordinary baseball; there 
are from nine to fifteen players on each team. 
Extra players, above nine, mayserve as ad- 
ditional fielders or short-stops, back of 
pitcher, catcher or bases. 
If fewer players are present, the game may 
progress rogress satisfactorily as “Scrub Nine” or 
‘Town Ball.’”’ Three are designated. as 
batters, three as base men, one as catcher, one 
“i ope and one as short-stop. The first 
ut out takes the place of short-stop, 
Las, ba ort-stop goes fo third base, then to 
second, then to first, pitcher, catcher, batter, 
and so on. This game is scarcely as ‘in- 
teresting as is the matched game between the 
two dave preferably, the adults against the 
youths, or the young folks of one locality or 
school against those of another locality or 
— closel ct ea 
ge Bail may be played with one or two 
han dtalls or basket balls. A timekeeper is 
needed in this game. Members of one team— 
that is, half the players present—form a 
circle by joining hands. Near the center of 
the circle the contestants of the opposite 
team take refuge. The ball, put in play by 
any member of the team in the circle, is used 
as a means of putting the opposing team out. 
Each contestant inside the circle when hit or 
touched with the ball thrown, passes outside 
the circle. The ball, recovered by the one 
in the circle near which it lights, is again 
thrown at some one in the center who, of 
course, attempts to dodge it. If two persons 
are touched at the same throw, only the. first 
goes out. So the play progresses until all are 
out, when teams change positions. The side 
‘ave out during the shorter period of time 
oses the game to the other side. 
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] For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School | 


The Preacher and the Pie 
By Charles Irvin Junkin 
The Preacher had come to dinner, 
And he gazed with sparkling eye, 
As the hostess paused in action 
On the great big apple-pie! 








He watched her count the slices 
In the luscious, crumbly rim, 
For he was the guest of honor 
And the ‘first would come to him. 


And the others, around the table, 
Might be fond of pie, but say! 

Why! that little bunch of people , 
Had pie ’most every day! 


And he knew that he was hungry, 
And a man must fight or dig, 

So he whispered to the lady, 
**Good sister, cut it big!” 
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. Some reliable piano merchant near you 
teed Li 


ARTEMIS 


PLAYER-PIANO 


The secret of home happiness, | 
wonderful in its beautiful rich tone 
that’s the ARTEMIS. What a. perfect 
accompaniment it gives to the voice, what 
delicate shading of expression. No home is 
too fine for this superb one-priced instru- 
ment, that can be played by hand or asa 
player-piano, 






















Popular Idsl Model $496 Musician Model 
Music Lover Model Artist Model 


Ask his. pi _ ‘Sand add d_get out 
name and address an our 
beautiful Artemis Catalog No. 105 Free. 


Steger & —_— 2 Sag sige Co., 
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Ee Secret of Happiness 


by A Workwoman 


and other liberal literature 
sent 


Address: M. MAT THEWS, Room 2D, 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


AM BINKS invented a newfangled fire 

escape, which consists of a rope having 
arge baskets at either end and running over 
a free pulley. You see, in operation, one 
basket carries ‘a heavier load than the other 
and so descends as the lighter one rises. 

Binks says that the difference in basket 
weights should not exceed thirty pounds, that 
being the limit for a safe descent. For 
example, if a 180-pound person wished to 
escape by the Binks’ route, it would be 
necessary to place a 150-pound weight in the 
basket at the ground end, in order that the 
man might come down in ‘the other. 

Binks advises every family to have a 
worked-out schedule at hand,so as to waste 
no time when the occasion comes to use his 
device. His own household consists of Mrs 
Binks, 210 pounds; Mr. Binks, ninety 
pounds; Baby Binks, thirty pounds; and the 
Binks’ dog, sixty pounds. Binks claims that 
his apparatus will save the entire lot in 
thirteen operations. 

Can you figure out how Binks would 

eproceed to save his family? ‘ 


Words in Duplicate 


Each sentence is to be completed by a 
word duplicated in the two blank spaces: 
In order not to my purse I dwell in 
stories up in the air. 
On account of his irritable we did 
not dare to even whispe 
He approached the pat told him he 
coul create for his publication, but 
the chief thought otherwise. 
He did not the hole for the reason 
that we had placed a it. 
I don’t know a ti you have been 
not, but take my word for it, the 
is hard. 


A Charade 


I am fat and well-favored 
When made up complete. 
Curtail, and you'll find me 
Quite wholesome to eat. 
Restore me my tail, and 
In lieu of my head, 

Like feathers I’m light, 
Or as heavy as lead. 


Curtailments 


Curtail an American coin and 
obscure. 

Curtail a word meaning to partake of food 
and leave aloud noise. 

Curtail a word meaning accomplished and 
leave a Spanish title. 

Curtail a nobleman and leave an organ. 

Curtail to nourish and leave a price paid 
for services. 

Curtail to roll up and leave a natural 
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covering. 

ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES 
Puzzling livestock: Farmer Jones must 
have bought six calves for $72. The re- 
maining $78 he invested in twelve pigs at $5 
and six sheep at $3, 


At the hardware s hose hardware 
rebuses represented Nai fe =e and Tools 
(two L’s). * 


Tabs on the mercury: At the beginning of 
the day the mercury stood at 7744°. Then 
it might have jumped to 8834 ° and back to 
80°, thus. having gained 234° in 20° of travel. 

The answer is 8834°, as the highest possible 
point it could have senttied. 


“Plus and minus: COW plus HEEL plus 
WOMAN minus WHEEL minus COW minus 
MAN leaves O. 


Squeezing the passengers: There must have 
been 900 picnickers who would be seated 
nine to a wagon if there were 100 vehicles, 
or ten to a wagon after ten had broken down. 
When they started for home in seventy-five 
wagons it was necessary for twelve persons 
to ride in each wagon. 


A fish mo When Martha departed 
with her fish “ett forty-eight cents, the 
assets of the two investors were two-thirds of 
their original fish and forty-eight cents in 

cash. The girls’ interests in the assets were 
in the ratio of oeeen to thirty. Since 
Maggie took half of the stock, valued at 
sixteen cents, whereas she was entitled to 
only three-eighths or twelve cents’ worth, she 
should have to Mary four cents out of 
her. three ei oy eenent fe tee, fore ae 
Therefore, Maggie received 
two fish and fourteen cents in cash for her 
balance of thirty-four 
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Fun For All--wne cove: 


OTHER. DAD, Sister and Brother, all join in 
d find the i ots in eg nee startin — the 


letter “L,”’ like Ladder, 


Lady, etc. 
hidden, everything is visible. .$1, 000 in Cash = a new 
Car (1922 model). m ay be won by the 
t of L-words, second 


Buick “4” To 
person sending in be e nearest correct 
nearest wins second prize, etc. 


Free Buick or $1,000 Can Be Yours! 


This is merely a cam- 
e New Universities Dictionary. 


It is free, no costs, no obligations. 


paign to further advertise t. 


As a reward for boosting se Dictionary we are making a 
Special Offer whereby oy. Foe can win a bigger prize by send- 
This is optional,—you can win 


ing in a Dictiona 





@ prize without a Dictionary order. 
Here’s the Plan 

This is the plan—If your 
RULES answer 2 anes ion 
‘ rize and you have sen 
pi. 0 Py keen fn $3 = one Dictionary 

2. The answer ba: you will win $300 ins 
fn the'picture ct rae am of $30; but if you have 
be aoe wcond pol in $5 for two diction- 


ay gt oh not gaunt sage 


. aston es Die- 


Al ise tigen Johnson, 
ei cen Seee Ve. 
be spersre mat, be mailed b: 
sree eet Seated | oat an 











answer to 


THE HENBER COMPANY, Dept. 61, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ou will win $1,000 
ne “t e Buick instead 


of $30. 
Colorado Woman 


are wound er hy: Wins $1,000 
Once; where pl In our forties ag ad- 
aon be sara | vertising, cam: 


ig wd same 
only once. | Ella Phillips, a t “Clifton, 
fimber cach word, starting, 1, Colorado, won first 
Having sent in a $5 Dic- 
tionary order she won $1,- 
. In the same Puzzle 
Picture Game, 16-year old 
won ye You may 
Satna 


your rack, mit. it “lena 
ything 


Address your 
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FPR. 


YOU CAN WIN $1, 000 


prize, 


arlow, 
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niversities 

DICTIONARY 
Instead of spending thousands in 
mm commissions to agents, the publish- 
fm ers of the NewU nuiversities Diction- 
are introducing their “WOH- 
800K" through this unique 


In One 


This Dictionary is called the 22-In- 















Big skeins—big savings. Full 
weight. Many colors. Make 
beautiful sweaters, scarfs, 
shawls, gloves, stockings, etc., from 
Homewool 100% virgin wool yarns. 
Send today for Homewool Catalog 
and free sample cards. 
Home- ‘Home Woolen Mills, Est. 1876 
FREE on reqvect 239 Mala St, Estee Rapids, Mich 





A DOLLAR AND A HALF 








Piws 15¢ south and weet of Denver 
Brings Your Individual Stationery to You 
96 double Shy 
eee aca a hie 
address 

" Order today! 
Anderson Stationery Co. 


Dep RS Anderson, Indians 














DAVID WHITE, Dept. 10, 419 E. Water St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin - 
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A NEW OIL LAMP 
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You Might as Well 


Own a Watch 
With a Record 


From steam to electric- 
ity, from the invention of 
the first engine to the air- 
brake, inventors have con- 
stantly sought two things 
—speed and safety. 


The speed and safety 
of modern railroad traffic 
are made possible through 
carefully prepared sched- 
ules. Back of these 
schedules is the Hamilton 
Watch, the favorite time- 
keeper of American rail- 


amilton ABatch 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


The engineer shown here is S$. W. Powers. He has 
been with the Boston & Albany R. R. for 25 years. He 
runs his trains by a Hamilton Watch—has for years. 


You might as well choose a watch that has made a 
record for keeping time with day-in-and-day-out accuracy 
even in the steady movement and jolting of railroad 
work, . 


Prices range from $40 to $200. Movements alone, $22 
(in Canada, $25) and up. Send for “The Timekeeper,”” 
an interesting booklet about the manufacture and care of 
fine watches. The different Hamiltons are illustrated, and 
prices given. é , 


HAMILTON WATCH CO., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Harl ey- D avi dason 





Prices reduced 25% 
on all models. 
Write today for freé 
illustrated catalog, 
Harley-Davidson Motor ©. 


MILWAUKEE WIS. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club | 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friepds J 


Feeding the Birds 


is a mistaken idea that the feeding of 
birds will spoil them for doing their work rw 
as Nature intended. As soon as the bugs . w 
appear in the spring, the birds will desert your : 
feeding stations. That has been noticed by 
all trained observers. 
Feeding of birds, when their natural food 
supply is at its lowest ebb, will help to draw : 
the birds closer to your home, will prevent . = 
many birds from starving, will keep some of ; = 
our migratory birds with us all through the . = 
winter and will bring about a better under- > = 
8 ing between birds and mankind. . a 
The foods generally used are suet or other . a 
fat, pork mr bones with shreds of meat, 4 
cooked meats, meal-worms, bird-seed, nut 
meats of all kinds, buckwheat, chaff, hayseed, 
crackers’ crumbs, cracked corn, hemp-seed,, 
millet, whole or rolled oats, pop-corn, pump- 
kin, squash and sunflower-seed, raw or 
rice, wheat, cut- 
up apples, let- 
tuce, cabbage, 
etc. Put -out 
some fine gravel, 
sand or grit. Sift- 
i from coal 
es will attract 


particular about 
the kind of de- 
vices used as 
feeding stations. Pag) ene 
A food tray or ees 
shelf may be put A good feeding house - 
on a tree or pole, 
or fastened against the house. Wind plays 
havoc with food on shelves; therefore, 
boxes or houses built with a roof will protect 
the food and also the birds during stormy 
weather. 
_ Quail will only eat from the ground, so a 
little lean-to should be built, and under it 
the food can be placed. During snowy 
weather, brush the snow from the ground or 
put bagging on top of the snow and scatter 
some food on it. 

See that the birds are fed regularly. Any- 
thing as important as this should be done 


right. 
Study the birds this winter at your feeding 
stations and send us a report. 








Birds of Prey . 4 
There are many hawks and owls that areour 
friends and should be protected. The injuri- _ 
ous ones are the sharp-shinned, Cooper’sand =~ id 
duck hawks, the goshawk, and the great | 
horned owl. The other hawks and owls are ~ 
great destroyers of mice, rats and other ~— 
destructive rodents. - 





Topics for Bird Clubs To Discuss ° 


1, Feeding devices. : 

2. Food preferred by the winter birds. 

3. What can wedofor the birds this winter? ~~ 

4, What birds we would like to see ~ 
increased in our community. ; 

)5. Is bird conservation taught in our dis- 

trict school? : 

6. How we can make every one in our 
district a bird lover. 











Save the Birds 
890,618 good folks have signed this 

. pledge. Have you? 
Pledge: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectia= 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
the pledge, si our name and address, 
pn. fe a anointed it to us, and your 
name will be enrelled and the club button 
lor Certificate Bad =. 

ca 

ar 5 twenty-five cents additional. m3 
bird 
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An Attractive Sash Curtain 


Fig. 1. Curtain in scrim and crocheted lace 


HE present fancy for knitting and cro- 

cheting finds expression in a number. of 
ways, the hand-made edges used to trim 
curtains being but one example of the fad. 
Quite the prettiest curtains seen this year are 
made of rather heavy Brussels net. The bot- 
tom and sides of the curtains are finished 
with a two-inch hem and edged with tatting 
made of coarse thread. 

Unbleached muslin in a light-weight 
quality makes excellent curtains, as it drapes 
so prettily and launders well. A narrow 
edging of crocheted: or knitted lace makes 
an attractive finish for such curtains. 

Curtains which give privacy without 
keeping out the light are sometimes needed 
for windows in a house which is built close to 
the road or street. 

The sash curtain illustrated in Fig. 1 
meets these requirements. The curtain it- 
self is made of scrim with a deep hem across 
the bottom. The top edge is turned down, 
gathered, then sewed ,to a strip of crocheted 
lace. Any pointed lace in a filet pattern is 
suitable for the purpose. 

The pattern used for this curtain, shown in 
detail in Fig. 2, can be copied from the illus- 
tration. A loop made of chain stitches 
covered with single crochet stitches is made 
on each point, the curtain rods being run 
through these loops. Two curtains will be 
needed for each window of average size, 
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“Wear-Ever’ 


Aluminum Stew Pan 


This special offer. makes it possible for 
70 to prove on your own stove that 

Wear-Ever” utensils—made of hard, 
thick, cold-rolled sheet aluminum—are 
most satisfactory and economical. 


Send coupon for this “Wear-Ever” 
stew pan today. If you also wish to give 
a friend a serviceable Christmas pres- 
ent—mail 40c for each pan desired (or 
60c for pan and cover), 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
DEPT. 55C NEW KENSINGTON, PA, 
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QUIT PAYING HIGH PRICES§ 


for Army and Navy Goods. Buy from us. 
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U.S. ARMY | 


WOOL UNDERWEAR 
$ 20 BRAND NEW AND PERFECT 


npn Shirts and Drawers 


All sizes on hand Parcel Post 10c per Garment 


of Sada purchased entire lot from the U. S. 

Government. This Extra Heavy Underwear 
cost over $4.00 per Suit. Every Garment 
Guaranteed or money returned in full. 

This is a great Opportunity to stock up for along time. 
As to Our Responsibility, Ask Your Bank 
| When ordering give chest and waist measurement a 


Money Order, Check or Cash Cook quest ~~ all orders. 


NATIONAL UNIFORM & EQUIPMENT CO. 


533 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Send 2c Stamp for Large Illustrated Army & Navy Catalogue 






































LOOK at this—Special Hood and Radiator Covers 50% 
Below the market if you Send Your Order Now! 


For Sor nae We carry complete line of Fidelity Bodies, 

repair parts, tops, radiators, fenders and gen- 

85c. eral accessories for Fords and otherjears, all 
Cc. guaranteed standard quality. 


Fer ony Cat Made SEND FOR BIG “NEMCO” Catalog FREE 


OMPLETE OUTFIT Know what you should pay before you buy. Send for 
ce List, itis absolutely free, and be sure 


$4. 4 i noogeiting lowest ke the latest 
ou are the lowest prices. e quo e 
dictions. We Buy for Cash and Sell for Cash. 
money enough to cover parcel post. 


NEMCO B BARGAIN SUPPLY HOUSE — 
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Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress and Costume during their 
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Health and Beauty 


n the mastication and insalivation of food 
taken into the mouth. Then, by their 
Pp — arrangement and appearance they 
end beauty to the face. They also assist 
the organs of speech in the proper articulation 
and formation of sounds into words. 

Every tooth is covered by a hard substance 
called enamel. This coat of e forms a 
means of protection to the softer inner sub- 
stance called dentine, of which the remainder 
of the tooth is composed. Inside of the tooth 
there is a hollow space for blood-vessels and 
nerves which enter the tooth from the end of 
the root. Sound teeth are worth more to the 
child than gold or ag ny bs for they help keep 
him well, and health is better than wealth. 

The most important teeth in a child’s 
mouth are the six-year molars, so-called 
because they make their appearance at about 
the age of six years. They are four in num- 
ber, two in the upper and two in the lower 
jaw; they can easily be recognized, as they 
are the teeth farthest back in the mouth; 
they come in behind the first or baby teeth, 
are very often taken for baby teeth, and are 
neglected on this account. 

The molars should be examined when they 
appear and should be watched carefully 
afterward, as they are especially susceptible 
to decay. Should a cavity appear, be sure 
to have it filled at once by the dentist, as 
the destruction and loss of this tooth is the 
cause of loss of health -to many children 
about this age or a little later. Dentists 
agree that the loss of the six-year molars 
causes more damage in after years to the 
individual than the loss of any other teeth. 

The gravest damage to teeth is done by 
decay between the ages of six and twelve 
and they should be watched continually dur- 
ing this period. It is during these years that 
the teeth are most susceptible to decay. This 
is due to the fact that they are still growing 
or undergoing development and have not 
acquired the hardness and resistance that 
they will have later. They should be sound 
and free from pain during this period, as they 
aid in building the structure or body that 
must bear the stress and strain of life. 

4 clean mouth and sound teeth have much 
to do in keeping.one well. The germs which 
cause nearly a half-million deaths in the 
United States every year enter the body 
through the mouth. If the mouth is unclean, 
only one or two disease germs entering it may 
remain there and grow. It is just as impor- 
tant to wash the mouth two or three times 
each day as it is to wash the hands and face. 
A few germs of diphtheria, sore throat, or 
tuberculosis are likely to get into the mouth 
any day, but if the mouth and teeth are well 
washed with a brush morning and night, the 

will be less li 
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the assistance of the tongue and cheeks and 
salivary glands the teeth are the means 
which the food is prepared for the stomac 
to digest, and it is this work that helps to 
keep them sound and strong by using the 
teeth on hard foods. In chewing they stimu- 
late the supply of blood to the gums and 
grow strong, just as the blacksmith’s arms 
grow strong by exercise. 

Mastication and insalivation of food is the 
process of taking food into the mouth and 
crushing it with the teeth; at the same time 
the salivary glands situated on either side 
above, and beneath the tongue below, pour 
saliva into this mass of food; the tongue 


remarkable change eth Ad The sub- 
stances taken into the alt= are no longer 
bread, potatoes, vegetables, but a new 
substance is formed, ready to pass to the 
stomach ; and unless your food is well chewed 
mixed with saliva, it will be more difficult 


“for the stomach to digest it. 


Continued in December he 
Address all letters to beauty 
blems and the as ne to the 
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How To Make Turnip Kraut 


ELECT small turnips, wash them clean. 
Pack in a big stone jar, a layer of 
turnips, then a layer of small heads of 
cabbage, then another layer of turnips and 
another of cabbage, etc., till the jar is 
filled even with the top. Make salt brine 
to float an egg, pour it into the jar over 
turnips and cabbage and weight it down 
with a heavy stone and leave until sour. 
When sour, peel turnips, cut cabbage fine, 
boil with a piece of pork and serve. 
Ohio. Mrs. William Koch. 


Peel, wash and run turnips through a 
food chopper or sausage mill. To each 
or of ground turnips add one small 

andful of salt. Pack in jar and cover 
with cabbage leaves. Turn a plate 
upside down over this and put a weight 
on the plate so as to keep the brine on 
top. Take leaves, plate and weight off 
twice a week, wash and put back till the 
turnips are as sour as you like them. 
Use same as kraut made from cabbage. 
This also makes good chow-chow if a 
few green tomatoes are added. 

A Subscriber. 


Wash and peel the turnips. Cut into 
pieces and run through a food-chopper, 
using the coarse knife. Press the turnips 
into a stone crock and add salt just as 
you would to cabbage. If there is not 
enough juice to cover it, add some weak 
salt water. Cover and weight down and 
set in a moderately warm place to ferment. 
I have used this recipe for years. The 
kraut makes a fine relish when used raw, 
and is very good cooked with a piece of 
fat pork or ham bone. 

South Dakota. Herman Buhler. 





Ear of Corn 91 Years Old 


Continued from page 12 


Horseheads, N. Y., who writes as follows: 

“T have in my possession an ear of 
twelve-rowed yellow flint corn which came 
into my grandfather’s possession about 
fifty years ago, and which was raised at 
least ninety-one years ago this fall. The 
story of the corn is as follows: 

“This ear with two others was found 
between the siding and plastered wall of an 
old house when = house was torn down, 
in the town of Ellisburg, Jefferson county, 

On investigation at that time it 
was found that these ears of corn must 
have dropped from braids of seed-corn 
which had been hung on nails driven into 
the studding in the attic, which at that 
time was unfinished. This attic was 
lathed and plastered in 1832, so after that 
date there was no possible way for the 
corn to have gotten into its resting place. 

“My father has tried several times to 
germinate some “of the kernels, but life 
seems to have departed from it. It has 
kept. its color well, and looks fresh, but the 
kernels are about as hard as ivory. 

“The fact that this ear is well filled and 
uniform, and had been hung in the attic 
strongly indicates that it had been save 
for seed. If this is true, the specimen is 
interesting from the standpoint of corn 
evolution, as this ear is but about eight 
inches long, and the kernels of a much 
smaller size than our present-day corn.” 

Other records’ reported, in addition to 
the long list in August, are as follows: 


Name State Age of corn 
Mrs. H. L. Ogden Illinois....... 66 years 
J. Creslin ........ Michigan a.‘ 
Richard Titus ....Florida ...... 63“ 
mI. Ladd... i... Massachusetts 62 ‘“ 

H. C. Shepardson.New York ...53 “ 
E. J. Russell ..... ee 50 “ 
C. A. Safford..... New York ...49 “ 
Elias Butts....... New York ...46 “ 
Marvin Fangdik ..Virginia ..... 7 


Mrs. H. C. Miller Pennsylvania 45 “ 
D. C. Sanborn ..Massachusetts 41 “ 
Benjamin Arose ..New Jersey ..41 “ 
A.“H. Burr ...... Nebraska ....38 “ 
B. G. Mickel ....Pennsylvania .33 “ 
Ww. hi 21 


NOVEMBER, 1921 

















Hanes 5 Big Features 


] Hanes Stauncn Exastic Suoutpens made | 
with service-doublin; - seam. They 
fit ong and have | give for every 
motion. 


Hanes Tattorep CoLLaRETTe won't gap or 
roll. Fits snugly around your neck 
always, and keeps the wind out. 


2 

3 Hanes Exastic Currs are made far 
stronger and better than the usual cuff. 
They fit the wrist firmly, they won't flare 
or rip from the sleeve, 


Hanes Crosep Crotcn is cut and stitched 
a special way that really keeps it closed. 


Hanes Exastic Anxties hold their shape 
through repeated washing. They don't 
bunch over the tops of your shoes. They 
fit always, 


- fi All Hanes Union Suits made with 
{y AS reinforced buttonholes, 


HANES Underwear 


crowds warmth and comfort 
into cold winter mornings ! 


When that sleep-shattering alarm bangs howdy-do on a 
snow-set morning you can count on Hanes Winter Underwear 
to put warmth in your bones. 


Hanes is without question the biggest bunch of underwear 
comfort and value for the price any man ever heard tell of! 
Hanes prices have undergone tremendous reductions. They 
are right down to bedrock. Now is the time to buy. 


Feel the staunch body of that flawless elastic knit. Take 
a pull at the flat unbreakable seams. See how the unbreak- 
able stitches grip the fabric strong and true. And go over 
that list of Hanes features shown in this advertisement. 
They’re the things that stretch your money into a long run 
of wear and satisfaction. 


bt 


Pe 


What’s more, Hanes Guarantee is your assurance that 
Hanes Underwear is going to live up to the claims made for 
it. Read that guarantee! Know what you buy! 


See your dealer and ask for Hanes Underwear. It’s made 
in Heavyweight Union Suits, and Shirts and Drawers. 
There’s a mediumweight union suit that’s a wonder for warm- 
blooded men and indoor workers. 


Hanes Union Suits for Boys—Youngsters are taken 
care of by a regular bellringer of a heavy, fleecy Hanes. 
Made in two weights, medium and heavy, in sizes from 2 to 16 


years. Two to 4 year sizes have drop seat. 
) Hanes Guarantee! 
We guarantee Hanes 


aot 
ane a 
Underwear a pee «a 
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/ \ turn your money or give you 
7, ae — 
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If your dealer can’t 
supply you with Hanes, 
write us immediately. 


N y every thread, stitch and 
\ 
i} a new garment if any seam 


ton. We guarantee to re- 
e — CS) breaks. 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 
P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Nod Swummur-ou'll wat foywear Hane Naiasook Union Suit 





































Pants of CROMPTON “All-Weather’’ 
CORDUROY have proved the Best and 
Most Practical, because this wonderful 
fabric resists the hardest kind of wear, and 
protects the wearer from rain and snow. 


On the farm, in the factory, and for all hard wear, 
outdoors or in, you can’t beat pants made of 











All “Weather cnounTon 





“All-Weather” 
CORDUROY — 
No matter what you do, you should Bere? Pant 


own a pair of these wear-proof pants. | pestios Suits 


Fishing Suits 

Sport Coats 

Ask Your Clothing Dealer —" 

for our FREE BOOKLET “The Economy Men's Caps 
of Corduroy.” If your dealer hasn’t it, aan oe 
write us and we will be glad to send you | Motorcycle Suits 











Crompton - Richmond Co., Inc. 
42 East 31st St., New York City 






























THE FAMOUS “‘All-Weather’? TEST 


Water poured on Crompron “All-Weather” 
Corpuroy from a height of a foot or more 
rolls off instantly. A shake of the cloth, 
and there is no trace ef moisture. Ask your 
Clothing Salesman te show you the TEST. 


THIS LABEL is sewed on the inner pocket of Boys’ Suits and 
on the waistband of Men’s Pants made of the genuine 
Crompton “All-Weather” Conpuroy. LOOK FOR IT! 
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BUY YOUR CLOTHIN 


p 1) 854 ey 


FROA THE iH) 


WOCLEN AILL 


LOTH-MAKERS 
FIT TO PAY 


We are content with a cloth-maker’s 

Brent, you buy the BEST at rock-bottom price, send cloth samples and easy measurement 
Note these values; you can’t begin to match them elsewhere: 
MEN'S SUITS Tallored-to-measure...... 00 MEN’S TROUSERS, Tailored-to-measure § 5.50 
cars Wee Arte, Tailored -to-measure, BOYS’ guirs, standard sizes, 7 
MEN’S U RS, Tailered-to-measure. 1.25 Made OT finest MEN’S suitings.... 3.838 
MEN’S MACKINAW’S, standard sizes, YS’ SUIT, with extra pair pants..... 10.95 
Siala-beck to 40”. Made of fine warm ears MACKINAWS, standard sizes, 6 *, 





CLOTH BY-THE-YARD eeeetee 
., All cloth 56” wide. — Finest all- 
Greens, Heathers, Blues; women’s 
x a se So. 
seume) All garments cloth fully guaranteed. State {tems inter- 
geen! ested in so we can mail proper samples. Write now. 


Www tt Valley Cloth Mills p= Ashuelot.N.H. 


eeeeeeeeer 1.50 = 










_ inches long. Cut this piece down with a : 
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Butchering Rules and 
Recipes 
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OUBLING the quantity of headcheese: 
Prepare in the usual way, but while . & 
grinding meat cook in broth one-half cup . 
rolled oats to every pound of meat.. Com- ; i 
bine and season to taste. 3 


Rendering lard: Instead of cutting up 
the fat in cubes for rendering, we grind it 
through the sausage grinder, using the 
coarsest knife; this way a lot of time is 
saved and there are very few cracklings 
left to press. G. 


The Smithfield cure in common usage is 
as follows: Hams are placed in a tray or 
shelf covered with salt and sprinkled with 
saltpeter until quite frosty. Use from five 
to six ounces of saltpeter for each 100 


er 


pounds of meat. Then salt and pile for | & 
three days and then salt again and leave re 
in salt a day for each pound of meat. . a 


Wash with warm water and after partially ; a 
drying, rub the entire surface with finely ; i 
ground black pepper. Smoke for from thirty 4 

to forty days. Watch the color and get a > § 
uniform tobacco brown. The hams should | 
be Seeene after smoking. Hickory ‘i 


I will tell you our way of putting up . a 
meat, either pork or beef. To every . o 
Sey pomes of meat we take two and 

one-half ounces of saltpeter, one and one- 

half pints of fine salt, and New Orleans 
molasses to make a soft paste. Rub this 

mixture all over meat the same evening 

as butchered. Leave it twenty-four hours 

then take enough salt to cover meat all 

over, let it remain on benches two weeks, 

then hang up to dry and smoke. After the 

meat is smoked enough, sprinkle it over a 
lightly with pulveriz borax to keep off a 
flies. We have used this same method of i 
curing meat for nearly forty. years and 
never had an ounce to spoil. 

Virginia. Mrs. Katie Frego. 


How to handle meat: I have used the 
following method for more than thirt 
years and never had a piece to spoil. It 
always keeps well and tastes good. Here 
is the method: After meat is thoroughly = @ 
cooled, take out the lard and ribs, cut into "9 | 
hams, shoulders and sides. Throw several | 
handfuls of salt on the bottom of the Be | 
barrel, then lay the two hams skin side ~ @ 
down. Cover them well with salt, a ~~ 
small handful of sugar (a teacupful of 
sugar will be sufficient for a 350-pound ~~ 
hog), then a half-teaspoonful of saltpeter 
on each ham, and so on until each pieceis 
treated the same way. Put on some rocks 
to hold meat down under the brine. Make 
a brine strong enough to float a fresh egg, 
pour it in mag oye edge so as not to w 
anything off the meat. In thirty days 
take up the brine and boil and skim until 
clear, then cool and put back again and 
let it remain four weeks, and the meat is 
ready to smoke. When you take it up, dip 
each piece in a tub of clean water then 
pss, and let it drain a few days before 
smoking. Thos. McNally, Nebraska. 


I send a sketch of a gambrel stick. 
To make it, use a ‘omer of well-seasoned 
hickory, free from knots, about one and 
one- inches square and twenty-nine 















drawing-knife, until it is in the shape of 
Fig. 1. Then draw an outline like Fig. 2 
on the side of thestick. Cutin the no 































for the tendons and round them up with 
a chi After you have cut it out in the 
shape of ig. 2, use a plane or spoke-shave 
to round off the corners. 4 
Ohio. James C. Campbell. { 
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N insurance association, whose mem- 
{bers are farm bureau members, is in 
operation in Tazewell county, Ill. The 
association will insure automobiles. The 
number of cars stolen each year reaches a 
tremendous figure. Every farmer ought to 
insure against loss, as well as accident. C. 


Automobiles are safer than ever before. 
Deaths from accidents in 1914 were 
twenty-five for every 10,000 autos. This 


has been reduced to thirteen for every | 


10,000 cars. It is a safe guess that more 
than half of these accidents were due to 
neglect of drivers to read and heed the 
road signs. Watch for sharp turns, 
obscured view of road at country cross- 
roads, and for children at country school- 
houses. It never pays to take chances. 
Every state ought to have the same laws 
in regard to rules of the road. P. 


About a year ago we installed an electric 
ater and lighting plant. At the time we 

It it to be somewhat of a luxury, put 
soon found it to be a busines proposition. 
In all, there are about fifty lights. We 
have one at the north and one at the south 
corner of the house, about fifty feet away, 
controlled from the kitchen: At night 
these light the lawn and porches and, by 
being a little distance away, all insects are 
attracted to the lamps and do not bother 
the porches. On the east and west corners 
of the barn there are large lights used only 
in emergency, and they are controlled b 
a switch at head of bed. A small motor is 
used to run the washing-machine, grind- 
stone, sausage-cutter, grain-cleaner and 
sheep-clipper. There is a vacuum cleaner, 
which is a wonderful labor-saver and a 
sanitary way todo the work. A power and 
lighting plant is a blessing to the farm 
home. ee orman C. Maule, Pennsylvania. 


Truck for gas-engine: A small two- 
wheel truck suitable for moving a one- 
third horse-power gas-engine can be made 
at home. The engines usually come 
mounted on a pair of hardwood runners. 
A piece of heavy strap iron, A, such as 
an old w agon tire, is bent to the shape 
shown. Near the ends, holes are bored 
for the axle, B. Any piece of straight iron 
or steel rod one inch in diameter will do 
for this. If suitable sized wheels from some 
old farm machine are at hand, they can be 
used for the wheels, C, C. If not, they can 
be satisfactorily made of wood. If made 
of wood, cut at least two pieces for each 
wheel and nail the pieces together so that 
their grains cross. Then wrap a strip of 
heavy sheet iron around the circumference 
and fasten with nails or screws. This will 
greatly strengthen the wheels and make 
them last longer. The best way to fasten 
these wheels to the axle, B, is to thread 
both ends of the axle and put the wheels 
between two nuts and two washers as 
shown in the drawing. 


Colorado. James P. Lewis. 























Truck for gas-engine 
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VELLASTIc 


UNDERWEAR 


UT the whole family in “ VELLAS- 
TIC” underwear, and settle forever 
the winter underwear problem, 

“VELLASTIC” is warm and comforta- 
ble in the coldest weather. The “ VEL- 
LASTIC” patented fabric has a soft, 
cozy lining, and a stretchy, elastic ribbed 
exterior. The most careful sewing and 

finishing adds to its value and long life. 


“VELLASTIC” is made for men, women and 
children, in union suits and separate garments. 
Obtained in any go¢d store at prices you'll like. 


Send for “‘Bodygard’’ Booklet 
UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
New York Office, 350 Broadway 





For cvery 
Member as 
the Family 
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cement, famous since 1876. 
Leather Cements are good—give full satisfaction. 


R ENE OUR CAR All three kinds—20¢ per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


Sonetis i A 














PATENTS Secured 


2 oft oe to Obtain a Patent. Send 
on examination ice without charge. 


Prom ae py Avoid dan erous delays. Pe ows ay hn 
oun tanela rd of Invention” form and Free Boo! 





hest pe esd Write TODAY. J. 
» 161 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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FIFTY YEARS 


BIG FUR SEASON STARTED 
Mn. od @ century  “ reliable fur 
se has promptly paid top prices 
thousands of satisfied fur shippers. Fol- 
low their lead. Every old-timer for 
Taylor. Big fur money on ev ‘arm. 
Write today for Free k of 
Traps. Quotes lowest prices 

on traps, baits, supplies. 


TAYLOR SMOKE TORPEDO 
Sy oe 
or spoiling ur. 7. < 
_ ~ ten feet of fie ‘Sole and 
e smoke cartridges, price, post- 
paid, $1.80, 
F.C.TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 
400 Fur Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ROGERS 


FUR CO. St.Louis 





Muskrat, Raccoon, Red 
ing Bilver and Cross 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


What Not To .Do 
When Trapping 


By George J. Thiessen 


























Mest guides to trapping tell chiefly 
what to do on the line. Little atten- 
tion is given handicaps that must be 
avoided. Since they are important—prob- 
ably as much so as anything else—it 
would be well to consider the various 
things: which the pelt hunter should 
- do. - 

irst of all, a great many young trappers 
—and some old ones too—take dogs with 
them over the ground. This is probably 
natural when the animal is a companion. 
However, the scent often remains for a 
something easily detected and dreaded, by 
minks especially. The dog is almost sure 
to dig into dens, or nose about spots where 
raccoons or opossums may be in the habit 
of coming frequently. This means that 
such places are useless for sets. In the 
case of minks, the fur-bearers often leave 
the vicinity altogether. 


Tobacco—ashes and juice—ought not be 


scattered over the line. Even smoke near 
places where the more cunning animals 
travel se eran | causes the best sets to 
fail. These sm things, seemingly of no 
importance, should be remembered by 
every pelt hunter if he wants to make the 
most money from his work. 

Never use crows, hawks, buzzards nor 
similar bait when after smaller animals. 
These birds are enemies; instead of attract- 
ing, they repel. 

Avoid steel for fastenings, so far as 
possible. This is especially true when 
after foxes, wolves, minks and similar 
animals. If stakes are made, do away with 
shavings. Newly chopped wood gives a 
hint of man. Keener animals are wary of 
the sign. 

When traps are placed have them as 
nearly perfect as possible. Do not visit 
them ev day and rearrange the sets. 
Itisa rule not to disturb methods for 
days, so long as they remain as placed. 
Keep as far away from the sets as possible 
unless it is absolutely necessary to handle 
them again. 

Many hunters skin their e on the 
line. Often the carcasses are left along the 
trail. Not only does this have a tendency 
to frighten some kinds of fur-bearers, but 
provides all with food. When we ~~ to 
consider that hunger is the best aid of aj 
attracters, we see the necessity of disposing 
of carcasses. It is well to sink them in 
deep water whenever possible. 

not one & too much.. A few sets 
well placed and cared for bring better 
returns than many which are poorly 


arranged. 

Deadfalls and snares may occasionally 
be of value. However, in most cases they 
are simply a waste of time, for the beginner 
at least. Depend upon steel traps. They 
are more efficient than the makeshifts one 
sometimes sees employed. + ~ 

Do not use too large a bait for minks. 
To illustrate, if the carcass of a rabbit or 
muskrat is used, make it serve eight or 
nine traps. 

The best baits in the world never over- 
come a handicap of crude methods. How- 
ever, proper sets often succeed with 
inferior decoys. 

Remove hides just as soon after game 
is caught as possible. Do not let several 
carcasses accumulate and do the work all 


| at once. If skinning is neglected, some of 


the furs which otherwise should be prime, 
turn blue on the leather and must be 
classed as seconds or lower. The reason is 
that after death oxidization of the tissues 
takes place rapidly and causes discolora- 
tion. Should the ts be left on the 


too long, they will hair-slip and 
taint. "When this is the case, they are 
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—this season you 
cannot afford to 
take chances. Be 
careful where you 
ship. Don’t be 
satisfied with low seer meee mance 
STEIN in New Y 
po rng ree deg BEus fur ptm New mags of the 


world. Send us a trial shipment ot 
will be so pleased that you will never ship 


Why We Can Pay 
More Than Others 


Wie per mene for Sete an Ces because 
we have the best foreign market. We 
charge no commission, that’s another 5 
you save. If requested at time of ship- 
ment we hold furs and adviseour 
best pri » we return 

expense. Write at once for 
our latest Price List and Shipping Tags. 
We will place your name on our mailing 
list so you can k posted on the New 
York fur market. rite us at once. Our 
prices will surprise you. 


David Blustein & Bro. 
158 W. 27th St. New York City 

















ClayExportCo.,1123-) W.35thSt.,Chicago 





TRAPPERS 5%." 


PRICE LIST 


We pay what we quote and do not under- 
Cash sent you the same day 
are received and you get highest 
market price. 


YOU GET HONEST GRADING 
, Getour p price list and ping tags. 
McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 
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PATENT 


our advice, 
fur House in the worid today. 


Trappers’ Supplies 

We carry the | li f Trappers’ Suppli 
the World—every ng the tra per needs. wie 

Write for our price list jay. 
Abraham Fur Co. and you will get the most satis- 
factory results. We ag | you big P ged 7 evans 
—_ more money for your furs an: 6 
how to Grade, Value and Buy Furs from others. ee 


Write us today—sure—it’s all free. 


Sbrakam Pur Co, 


221 Abraham Bide. St. Louis, Mo, 














{€t the hair go with the hide 


Attractive, handsome Fur Coats, 

Wraps, Scarfs, Robes made to 

Cow, Calf, 

unk, Muskrat or any hide or skin 

with hair on it. Save 50% by using 

your own furs. Prompt, exact, 
economical service. 

















BIGGEST SEASON EVER KNOWN 
AHEAD For THE TRAPPERS 
L 


FURS ARE VERY PLENTIFL 


BE READY Sg 


tite 4 

FOR FREE BOOKS 

“How to Trap and Grade Furs,” “Game 

Laws,”’ “Su ** Complete. Sent ABSO- 

LUTELY FREE. Reliable Fur Price lists to 

follow regularly. NO COMMISSION OR EX- 

PRESS DEDUCTED. HIGHEST PRICES FOR 

YOUR FURS. Post card will bring everything 
to you FREE. Write today. 


WEIL BROS. & CO., Inc. 
301 Weil Bidg., FORT WAYNE, IND. , U.S. A. 


THESOLD SQUARE DEAL HOUSE 


FREE BAIT rapper 


Write today how to get it. 


BACH FUR COMPANY 


108A West Austin Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


ISNOH 1V39G IUYVNOS ATO FHL 
THE OLD SQUARE DEAL HOUSE 











Be a Fur Buyer 
Old established Raw Fur House wants confiden- 
tial buyer in every locality. If you have trapped 
or handled furs, previous buying experience not 
absolutely necessary. We furnish all informa- 
tion free and help you to become successful. 
Good opportunity to cash in your spare time 
during winter months. Write at once. Address 

ent, Lock Box 117, Merchants Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Highest references, 
Best results. 
ness assured. Send 
; for booklet. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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worth little or nothing, depending upon the 
condition. 

Never interfere with another’s trap or 
his line. It is generally understood among 
pelt hunters that when one has run his 
‘path,’ another will not make sets too 
near. Should one discover a captured 
animal alive, kill it as you would your 
own, leaving it for the owner when he 
shows up. ‘To follow this plan will mean 
general satisfaction tor all concerned. 

Do not use meat baits too close to 
dwellings. Cats and dogs are often drawn 
instead of wild fur-bearers. 

When making sets be sure the traps 
work properly. Nothing is more provok- 
ing than to discover later that the biggest 
mink in the region would have been caught 
had the pare closed when they should. It 
might also be said that when traps are 
a the pans should not be much 

igher than the jaw levels. 

Arrange Newhouse styles so that the 
smaller animals will step over the ends of 
the traps, if possible. When it is neces- 
sary for game to reach over a jaw, it 
sometimes lifts the leg clear of the grip 
when the set springs. This accounts for 
‘hair and paws in traps at times, instead of 
game. 

Too frequent use of food for bait is 
not wise. It has a tendency to warn the 
more cunning game. 

Never overlook an opportunity to study 
the habits of fur-bearers. - Time spent 
doing this always pays big returns. 

Be wary of the small traveling buyers, 
urchasing lots wherever they may be 
ound. As a rule, these ‘buyers can not 

pay so much as the larger houses which 
eventually get the furs. Select your dealer 
with care. Those who advertise from-year 
to year are generally old reliable concerns, 
anxious to get your furs. They will pay 
top prices for your lots. 

ake pains in skinning and drying. 
Much money is lost by pelt hunters every 
year because this is not given sufficient 
attention. Be sure to have a sharp knife; 
make long cuts rather than short ones, 
to avoid ragged edges. With the exception 
of muskrats and opossums, tails of all 
small game should be slit to the very tip. 
The bones are then easy to remove and 
no pocket is formed to catch grease, 
which might cause tainting. 

Never trap toc early in fall nor too late 
in spring. When pelts are of poor quality, 
sets ought not be made. It does not pay 
1o get trashy skins that do not command 
much of anything when sold. Dealers, in 
fact, do not want them and many are 
doing all they can to have trappers catch 
only the better grade of hides. 

With the exception of skunks and civets, 
do not shoot small trapped animals. 
Bullet holes often mean low values for 
skins so damaged. For minks and weasels, 
stun with a smooth, round club. Drowning 
is often resorted to, also. The methods 
just explained do away, in most cases, 
with blood clots on the leather. 

When board stretchers are made, use 

uarter-inch pine, if obtainable. Round 
the edges so as not to damage the nap of 
the pelts. Have the forms for cased hides 
(this includes all the commoner pelts 
except raccoons, and even these are handled 
the same as muskrats and minks at times, 
with no great damage) so that they fit. 
Pull the pelts tightly and tack in place. 
Do not overstretch; this gives the appear- 
ance of a poorly furred pelt. Never under- 
stretch, as this makes the hides undesirable 
for manufacturing pu ; 

Do not hasten curing by putting the 
skins in the sun or near a fire. Select a 
cool, dry, shady place protected from the 
weather, where the air circulates freely. 
It takes from six to fourteen days before 
catches are ready for market, depending 
upon the kind of pelts and climatic 
conditions. 

Never ship green skins. Often they 
spoil in transit. Even when such is not 

Continued on page 70 


p= sell a dollar’s worth to 
anyone until you get HILL 
BROS, Official Fur Price List. 
No matter what prices others 
may offer, you cannot be sure 
you are getting all your furs are 
worth until you see the extra 
high prices HILL BROS. are 
paying. nt for Official Fur 
e 1 

to ead paads of ripohas otha 
reliable house where you are assured 


correct in hest . ] 
returns aod NO COMMISSION 


CHARGED. 
With our Official Fur Price List, we will 
also Send, Jou one now bheek. Rew. 


Grade and Furs’”’, complete Catalog 
of Tra Su 





HILL BROS, FUR CO. 
379 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Me. 


Send FREE Official Fur Price List, “How 
to Grode aad Trap Furs”, Game Laws, etc, 














” Outing Equipment for Ev 
in the open. Best quality. Lowest Prices. 

Money-back Guarantee covers every purchase. 
iON TUR i i cakdcccavececcnvencvssacentouns $5.95 
fenting DR Si ccnives cuacctacgxessescesceuans 3.95 
Hunting COD. .....05-+sseseceeFecscs yon eine , beeeees 1.35 
Leather umberman’s Boot, 16 in. high..... 7.00 
©. Dd, Week MOB c csp ciee ccccvecccscencessneses 4.66 
O. D. Wool Breeches. ......5....:.ceccreeeseseee 7.00 
U. 8S. Army Shoes 5.50 
Spiral Puttees......--..-..-cceveeceeevens 1,00 
Army Wool Blankets.............--.+++++ 3.50 

Write for FREE Hunting and 

Athletic Goods Catalog No, 102 


RUSSELL’S, Inc. 
245 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


Formerly Army & Navy PBs. - 
Store Co., Inc. 7 

















TRAPPERS! 
Special Offer ! %; 


ever R 
10¢ coin we will 


AND OUTDOOR WORLD, 370 7th Ave., New York. Room 328 
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Fence Repairs 


Made Easy 


Taking - down wom wire fences and 
putting up new ones is easy work with a 
“Red Devil” Fence Tool. Now is the 
time to buy one—and go to it! 


Wed Devil/Fence Tool 
11 Tools in 1 
2 Staple Pullers © Wrench 
2 Wire Cutters Wire Tier 
2 Hammers Wire Stretcher 
Pincher Pipe Grip 
IT SAVES: Staples, old fences, breaking wire, 
Drop forged of tool steel and y built. Has 
powerful leverage and grips most stubborn 
staples or toughest barbed or woven wire. The 
handiest tool for farmers, poultrymen, ranchmen 
and householders. 
Ask your dealer to show you “Red Devil’’ Fence 
Tool No. 1919, or send us $2.00 for a pair. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Red Devil” Tools 
Dept. F. J.,261 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Pliers, Hack Saw Frames and Blades, 
Glass Cutiers, Auger Bits, i 














WATER operated en- 
ginethat pumps water 
day and night for domestic 
or other use — no watch- 


ing, no operating cost. 


You might use a ram. Our 

engineers will tell you. 

Free catalog. Seattle Ma- 

chine W orks,77 W.Lander St. Seattle, Wash. 
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What Make of Motor Truck 


Continued from page 21 


ninety miles away. The truck made the 
trip in six hours. Fast work and time 
saved 

Back to Bodies for a Moment 


The load to be hauled on many a farm is 
of such a character that the farmer who 
has a knack for carpentry can easily build 
his own truck body and thereby save a 
great deal of money, as much as $150°on a 
single body. I had this forcibly brought 
home to me about a year ago when I met 
@& man coming up the road, driving a 
three-ton truck. The body on the truck 
was evidently a home-made affair. I 
knew that, because it was without a coat 


of paint. 

I stopped the driver and asked him about 
the body. He admitted it was home- 
made. I asked how much it had cost him, 
knowing that the price for such a body 
made by any ordinary city body builder 
would run in the neighborhood of $200. 
That body cost him just $35, and he had 
built it after he found out what body 
builders’ prices were. The body was a 
first-class one in every respect and one of 
which any farmer might well be proud. 
The man was proud of it because it repre- 
sented a saving to him of just $165. 

Having looked at all the trucks in the 
city and in your home town, you have 
now to reach a decision based on your 
survey and analysis, your knowledge of all 
the trucks you have seen and the question 
of service as rendered by the home-town 
dealers or the city dealers, and also full 
knowledge of the uses to which you intend 
to put the truck and the body or bodies it 
is to carry. 

Make your choice deliberately. My sug- 
gestion is that you set down the facts 
about each truck in somewhat the same 
way you did in your survey and analysis. 
Put down the makes of trucks in this way: 


Name of truck Special merits Disadvan- 
for work on tages for 
my farm work on 

my farm 
Western 
Eastern 
Southern 
Northern 
etc. . etc. 


I would not want you to forget the 
gasoline and oil mileage question. Those 
are pretty important questions. Also, 
find out, if you can, something about the 
upkeep cost of each make of truck. By 
keeping these facts in mind and working 
out the table shown above, it will be easy 
for you to eliminate all but the most 


economical, the most dependable, the most 7 


serviceable and the most satisfactory from 
all standpoints. 

To help you still further in buying right, 
ea ought to know that there are three 

inds of trucks. They are: Manufac- 
tured, semi-manufactured and assembled. 
The order in which I have placed them has 
nothing to do with their merits. 
_ The manufactured truck is one, the most 
important parts of which are produced in 
the factory of the maker. Such parts are 
motor, transmission, rear axle, clutch, 
carbureter, etc. 

The semi-manufactured truck is that 
which has one or two a: gh parts made by 
the maker of the truck, and the large 
majority of the truck is produced by parts 

ers. 

The assembled truck is that which is 
assembled or set up in a factory which 
buys ically all its parts in a completed 
form from parts makers. 

If you are going to make a selection from 
— cg simi ee you — 

your judgment on what you learn 
about those trucks from a aibchaniodl and 


jj | utility standpoint. 


'. In making a selection as between the 
semismanufactured and the manufactured 
? $ We 
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| for ail by installing a Red jacket 


| on every genuine Red 

Jacket Pump is a guarantee of qual- 
iy ity and satisfaction. Pompe beet 
ate draw the water and deliver it where 


Solve your pump 





etime— replacements 
worn parts can be made without removing 
pump from the well. of 
Le tps p ve 4, - Insist on x - 





will send them free, t 
are best for repairing oobi ance 
NUPFA' e 
RED JACKET MARUACT UBIO CO 
The Largest—Oldest Gastarive © Cylinder 





be Grain need but one machine to start © 
intothe highly profitable business 
of farm lumbering,—a light portable 
“American” Saw Mill. Hitch it to 


| your tractor or farm engine, It turns 


your timber tract into fine, clean-cut 
lumber at the rate of 2500 to 10,000 
feet a day, according to power. 
“American” saw mills are known the 
world over as the standard of quality. 
Write for the “American” booklet, It 
[has a money making message for you. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
122 Main St. Hackettstown, N. J. 
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and assembled truck, you must decide 
whether the semi-manufactured truck more 
nearly beg hep @ manufactured or 
assembled truck, and whether it has some 
specific merits. ss 

If you decide that you are going to 
buy an assembled truck, get its specifica- 
tions complete and then compare its 
specifications with those of other assem- 
bled trucks. I can tell you where to get 
these specifications. 

There is a reason for telling you about 
these facts of the business and that reason 
is to have you buy the most truck for the 
money; not necessarily the lowest price, 
but the best truck for your money. There 
are variations in prices between trucks of 
the same capacity and there is a reason 
for those variations. There are truck 
makers in all classes who are building the 
very best truck they can build, and there 
are other truck iaakors who are building 
trucks merely as a selling proposition. 

There is the price cutter. You may 
think that you are driving a shrewd bar- 
gain by getting some dealer to knock $100 
or so off the price of his truck, but you are 
being sadly fooled. No reputable dealer 
or factory can afford to cut prices, because 
if either cuts prices to one buyer, it is 
unfair to all other buyers who pay the full 
price. Anyway, how are you going to 
know if the discount the dealer offers you 
is as much as what he gave some others? 

{In a future article, Mr. Hunt will tell 
you what to do with the truck after you 
get it home.—Editor.] 





: Politics 
No better citizen in town, his name was 

d in fair renown—our friend and 
neighbor, Deacon Brown—an upright, 
downright man. All innocent of party 
tricks, his name unknown in politics, we 
called him “Unele Dan.” 

But party leaders fell from grace, with 
thieving grafters, low and base; Brown, 
urged by friends, was in the race; ‘Your 
country's need, ” they said. The politi- 
cians all were sure of votes a age that 
he’d secure; by flattery, he was led. 

The campaign yet had scarce begun, 
when everything beneath the sun that 
Deacon Brown had ever done was searched 
* with X-rays. They trifling errors 

ified, proclaimed by ABbrcscss who lied, 
held to public gaze. 

“Good Deacon Brown was sore distressed 
as closer still the slanderers pressed and 
eagerly continued quest for other false- 
hoods, fell. To his good wife the deacon 
came; then quoth he, with his cheeks 
aflame, ‘“You know not what they tell!” 

“Care Be crsay Foamy they say, my Dan, 

nei; ow an honest man; no 
desl come to you, or can. What 
have they said of you?” 

“They lie like sin, the mangy dogs; they 
say in York state I stole hogs! And, Jane, 
they proved it, too.” J. M. Richards. 


; eam 


“How would you like to carry. this tur- 
Ley ent aden ee tale mtetoe” 
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BIG YANK WORK SHIRT * 


“The Shirt that Beats the Price” 


Big Yank is roomy, as well made as a dress shirt, 
and comes in a big variety of serviceable fabrics. 
Seams are double stitched, buttons are high grade. 
If your storekeeper does not carry Big Yanks write 
us, and we will see that you are supplied 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











SIXTY-FIVE YEARS A LEADER 


Wool, Worsted, Merino Mixtures 
scientifically blended. 


EVERY GARMENT # shaped to 
and guaranteed not to shrink. 
Fine Winter, Medium $1.75 
and Super Weights, > 
natural color. to $5.50 


Per Garment 
Eight eredes, Raniilide Miia 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 


Write for booklet— sample cuttings 
: Yours for the Asking. Dept. 48 


GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO, 











SMITH 
(Marry A. Smith) 313-218 No, Wells'St.,Chicago, Hil, 































U.S.NA 


SWEATERS 


$€99 
A Real $6.00 Value! 


Every sweater brand new and perfect. 
Positively the best Navy sweater the Govern- 
ment ever issued to the United States Navy. 
This sweater does not stretch out of 
shape—but clings to the body. Can be 
used under outer shirt for real warmth. Ideal 
for motormg and all outdoor work. Dark 
blue in color. A size for every man and boy. 
When ordering give chest measurement. 
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PARCEL POST 
10c EXTRA 





All orders must be accompanied by cash, 
money order or check. 
Ask your bank as to our responsibility. 


























U. Ss. ARMY 
WooL GLOVES 


Parcel Post 5c Extra 


Real gloves foroutdoor work and motor driving in cold weather. 
Extra heavy’ long to protect the wrist. Every air new 
and perfect. Uncle Sam iss these gloves for the boys in cold weather. 







631 MARKET ST. 


and extra lo 


Army Supply Co. 


































Keep the New Edison Amberola—Edi- 
eon’s great phono spoh with the Y 


1 OD, 


One Million 
Pairs On Sale! 





515 S, Wabash Avenue 





35c 


3 PAIRS $1.00 
Worth $1.00 a Pair 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


U.S.GOVT. WOOL : 


They cost the Govern- 
ment about $1.00 a pair. 
Heavy wool sox, all brand 
new. Sizes 10 to 11%. 
Colors, dark grey, light 
grey, dark blueand white. 
Orders shipped immedi- 
ately, parcel post prepaid, 
Money back, if not satisfactory, 


GALLANT MERCANTILE Co. 
Chicago 
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The Winning of Winona 


Continued from page 8 


signal, but because it seemed the proper and 
necessary thing to do, hands_beat upon each 
other and a salvo of welcoming shouts rang 
out. Jules Blondeau brought his bow into 
position with a brave flourish and improvised 
a singing, swinging dance tune. The call of 
the music was lost to two of the trio, seeking 
to efface themselves from public gaze, but to 
the girl it was irresistible. It sounded in 
harmony with the surging of her blood, it 
set her foot to tapping, it brought the eager 
light to those slumbrous eyes. 

While she hesitated, hardly daring what 
the music tempted every fiber of her being to 
do, gallant swains, fearing to thrust them- 
selves into the light that beat upon a throne, 
looked their invitation and challenge. Not 
one but would, before the night was over, 
dare to bid for Wanda’s favor, not one but 
longed to leap to her side, snatch her close 
and be away in the dance before the luckless 
ones could stop him. 

Still Wanda stood there, tempted but not 
fully persuaded, still the dancers paused in 
their positions gazing at the new-comers, 
still Jules Blondeau, mounted on his table, 
with eyes shut, his soul afloat on a sea of 
harmony, his fiddle lovingly tucked under his 
chin, played the music that was to be lost 
forever. 

Suddenly, from my side, there sprang to 
the side of the waiting, uncertain Wanda the 
stranger in our midst, Walsh, newly. come 
from St. Louis. Not a word was spoken, but 
there shot from the eyes of man and maid a 
message annihilating the past, obliterating 
the future, glorifying the present. Out into 
the center of the hall, surrounded by. those 
whom the entrance of the belated guests had 
stopped in their merriment, they glided. 
Jules Blondeau; opening his ‘eyes a moment, 
saw the two and his bow crashed upon the 
yibrant strings, which sang as they had never 
sung before. The length of the room the 
two danced in a mad race against the music; 
while we looked on. Nearer the slender form 
of: the girl trembled toward the sturdy, 
hardy youth who had dared. Back. they 
came, the dance a gallop now. 

Upberne by the arms of the stranger, her 
eyes half-closed, her lips parted, Wanda 
abandoned herself to the call of the music. 
In perfect accord, with flying feet, the two 
improvised their dance as Jules Blondeau 
improvised his music, with never a false, 
uncertain step. : 

They were at the far end of the room-now, 
their figures swaying in the turn, the stranger, 
exalted, clasping Wanda in a mad embrace, 
the music of Jules Blondeau’s fiddle risi 
higher each moment. The Frenchman h 
rose from his seat and, while the strings 
echoed the last caress, lifted the bow for a 
final, climactic crash. At that moment a 
string broke. 

As suddenly as they had been drawn 
together the dancers were thrust apart. 
“Sacre,”’ cried Jules Blondeau, thinking only 
of the strains lost forever. 

In silence Wanda freed herself from the 
embrace of her partner and returned to the 
forgotten companions of her entrance, in 
silence the stranger recrossed the room to 
my side. 

“Her name?”’ he asked. 

“Wanda.” 

‘She is his daughter?” 

Wee 

He was silent a moment. 

“If she were the daughter of Mephisto, it 
would not matter,” he observ finally 
“It’s the girl I shall marry, not the family.’ 

Here, certainly, was a speedy wooer. 
had danced attendance on Winona for years 
and was apparently no nearer a satisfactory 
understanding than at first; but inside of a 
few minutes this stranger had met his loved 
one, danced with her while she was 
nameless, made up his mind to wed her, and 
doubtless gt ows refusal beyond her, power. 

I sought Winona, fresh with inspiration 
and courage. : 

‘‘Winona,’”’ I ‘began, gently forcing her 
toward an unoccupied space at the end of 
toom, facing the door. ‘Winona, I made @ 
fool of myself.” ; 

“It is very generous of you to take the 
blame off your Creator,’ she retorted. 

“You saw me one day kneeling before 
Patty, but what of that?” I demanded. e 
“Off with the old love, on with the new, 
she cried. ‘‘Patty O’Toole one day, 

Winona Dean the next.’’ 

“But not refused, Winona, not refused?” 

Before she could answer, for the seed 
time Jules Blondeau’s music was inte 
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There was a commotion outside, the door was 
thrown violently open. With my eyes on 
Winona’s face, I awaited the words. She 
flushed crimson, sought to withdraw the hand 
I had seized, then turned toward me impetu- 
ously. Oblivious to all else, I besought her 
for the answer. 

“Win, Win,” I whispered, ‘‘now or never.’ 

She would have answered, but her eyes, 
seeking to escape mine, encountered the new- 
comer at the door. Her bosom rose and fell, 
the psychological moment had passed. 

“Ladies ay gentlemen, I bid you good 
evening. °’Tis a merry night, 'tis a merry 
company, why bother about man’s work? eat, 
dance and be merry, for tomorrow we die!” 

Theatrical, e-dominating in every 
impulse and act, om Weatherbee stood in 
the doorway taking in the whole scene: The 
dancers, accustomed now to interruptions; 
Jules Blondeau aloft, his bow uplifted, quietly 
cursing in broken French and English; 
Winona and myself at the end of the room, 
facing the door, Winona’s hand in mine, her 
answer trembling on her lips, my life and 
happiness trembling on that answer. The 
moment could not have been better chosen, 
count on Weatherbee to make the most of it! 
He was dressed in full regimentals. Even in 
my anger I admitted his fine presence. 

“‘Bidden to be among you, I have stayed 
away. Why? Havel n missed? Appar- 
ently not. Of dandies dancing attendance on 
fair ladies, I see plent; Of men, doing, 
daring, dying for fair Biies how many we 
shall see only tomorrow can disclose.” 

Thus far he had proceeded without inter- 
ruption. Theatrical himself, Jules Blondeau 
had recognized the theatricalness of the 
advent, the appearance, the resonant voice. 
But Jules had no intention to forego playing 
to listen to a long harangue. Rising from his 
chair and pointing his bow at the new- 
comer, he proceeded to open the flood-gates 
of his pent-up wrath. The first mad torrential 
rush over, he paused for breath. 

ood boy, Jules,’”’ Weatherbee remarked 
cheerily. ‘‘Good boy, Jules; here is one man, 
anyway, whatever the others may be.”’ 

A dozen sprang toward the door, prepared 
to defend their manhood. Their taunter 
lau hed. 

ies, your pardon; ag Bee gentle- 
men I say, your attention. I bring you a 
message, there are sterner things in life than 
dancing; there are—” 

“Your message,” growled Big Jack, 
advancing poner EY “Your message?”’ 

“It is a trifle, but, faith, you shall have it. 
Mistress Winona, Patty, Wanda, I salute 
you, be of good cheer, fear not, my blade 
ever shall defend you. The message, aye, the 
message!”’ 

Drawing his sword from its scabbard, he 
saluted Winona gravely, then fixed his eyes 
on me, as though challenging me to single 
combat. 

‘The message,”’ he cried dramatically, his 
voice filling the dance room. “The message 
—it is war, war at last, war to the death; 
war, war, war!’’ 


CHAPTER IV 


‘Let two men guard each door and window,” 
cried Weatherbee, and Walsh and I sprang to 
the main entrance. In a twinkling the 
windows were occupied. 

“There is one here who has brought this 
upon us,” thundered Weatherbee. ‘Do not 
let him escape.’ 

We looked at one another, not compre- 
hending. A traitor in our midst? Who 
could it be? 

“Your memories are short,” said Weather- 
bee, answering our demands. ‘There was a 
time when one among us, spurred on by his 
selfish ambition, by his thirst for blood—’’ 

Before. he could proceed, the father of 
Wanda quit her side and with determined 
stride crossed to where Weatherbee stood. 
They made a striking picture, both in uni- 
form, both sworded; one eager faced, theat- 
rical, impetuous; the other noble of feature, 
self-contained, reserved of speech and facial 
expression. 

“The children of the Great White Father 
are brothers to the Hawk,” declared the 
father of Wanda, the rich, vibrant voice 
filling the room. 

Weatherbee turned toward him, @ sneer on 
his handsome face 

“You are bees own accuser,”’ he declared. 
“You have spared me making the charge.” 

One voice only was in protest. 
Wanda crossed to where her father stood and 
placed her hand in his, but it was Winona 
who gave verbal testimony to her faith. 

“TI don’t believe it,’’ she said quietly but 


This Big Lovely Doll Will Be 


GIVEN 


Write Aunt Alice right away and tell her 
that you want a nice beautiful Doll like this 
one. A big Dollover 15inches tall with real 
curly hair and pretty blue eyes—with 
jointed hips and shoulders—wearing a 
beautiful dress neatly trimmed with lace 
collar and cuffs, a little cap and knitted 
socks and buckle slippers. 


Thisis not acloth doll to be stuffed, neither 
is it a doll stuffed with cheap excelsior or 
saw dust—but a doll with unbreakable head 
and stuffed with expensive Sparrish cork. 
It is a doll any little girl would love to have 
and play with. One you would enjoy mak- 
ing pretty dresses for and taking care of. 

Aunt Alice has‘a doll for every little girl, 
so be sure and write TODAY. Write and 
tell her your name and address and ask her 
to send you her big Doll Offer. Hurry and 
be the first in your neighborhood to get a 
doll. Use this coupon. 

AUNT ALICE, 74 Capper Building, Topeka, Kan. 


Dear Aunt Alice:—I want a nice big ~_ like the one shown 
| above, Tell me all about your Doll Offer, 
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The fair ones who hold their charm by wearing the latest 
styles, are no wiser than the car owners who keep their 
last year models neat and nifty with Effecto Auto Finishes. 


Your little old last year’s car with Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
a fresh coat or two of Effecto willbe also clear Finishing varnish and 
a revelation to you. That smooth, Top & Seat Dressing. Top & Seat 
lustrous Effecto finish goes.on easily Dressing waterproofs all kinds of 
and quickly; and lasts longer than tops and makes old upholstery look 
the finish on most new cars. like new. 


Effecto is not a paint, wax or Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
polish, but the original, genuine auto and accessory dealers everywhere. 
enamel— easy-working, self-leveling Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 
and quick-drying — and flows on Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 167 Ton- 
without streaks, laps or brush marks. awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 

Made in nine enamel colors; Canada: 11 Courtwright Street, 
Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel: Effecto Auto Finishes-Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels- Stains Fillers-etc. 
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nd Touring Car Given “{.0°"f3 Yo. 
1 } oo feeb 3ist, 1921, I am going to ee 5 yew Ford 
Sedan, fully equipped, with electric li and starter 
7 to some one who answers my.ad. and is the oe successful 
in carrying out my simple instructions. In this contest I 
will also give a new Model Ford Touring Car, fully equi l 
and thousands of/ dollars in Cash Rewards, Bicycles, Gold 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Phonographs, etc., ete., and in 
case of a tie I will duplicate the prize tied for. 


WRITE ME QUICK—GET 1000 VOTES 
In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See how 
turned idewis can a Some are looking right at you, some 
ewise. You will find them upside down and 
evel Mark each face you find with a pencil and 
sao oa our name and address. If you find as 
many as five of iden faces I will enter you in this 
contest with a votes to eco yew x credit and send you full 
on pate two leaders will get these cars. Why 

? one none S SURE 

> test Mar., ; Dept. 7411, Spencer, Indiana 
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firmly. ‘‘The past is dead and buried. I 
don’t believe it.” 

“The Hawk has learned his lesson," came 
from the red man. “The children of the 
Great White Father are as the leaves of the 
trees in number; they fall, yet they come 
again. Many times have I led my people, 
but only for their rights. My people and 
your people are no longer at war, the peace- 
pipe has passed, we dwell together at rest. 
Hawk, his wife, his daughter, come and go 
and no man says them no. Why should the 
Hawk raise his hands against those who give 
him rest in his old age?” 

It was a long speech, impressively deliv- 
ered. Again Wanda’s hand stole to her 
father’s, her face beaming with love and 
faith, Walsh devoured her with his eyes. 
Poor fellow, if we who knew the times and 
people could not get at the straight of the 
matter, how was he to know where the right 
lay? But love made him loyal. 

“Pretty words, but it takes more than fine 
speeches to fill the hearth chairs which the 
Hawk has emptied,” cried Weatherbee and 
an answering murmur from those who 
crowded about told that his shot had struck 
home. He was quick to seize the advantage. 

“Who is it led his people on the war path, 
killed our brothers, devastated our land and 
left a trail of desolation, the echo of wailing 
and crying for those who are no more, where 
once had been peace and laughter and the 
prattle of children?”’ 

Another moment and there would no 
longer be any question of right; might alone 
would prevail. 

Still Weatherbee’s voice rang on, accusing, 
inepiring. filling the minds of men and 
women with memories of weeping, of a 
silence more awful than any battle-cry, a 
silence never to be broken by the voice of 
loved ones. 

“Who is it had bided his time, waiting for 
revenge, revenge, revenge?” 

The voice of the accuser failed, he had 
convinced even himself. 

The tide of assent had risen until now it 
broke on the shores of speech in one far- 
echoing cry. 

“The Hawk! The Hawk!” 

Quick as a flash Wanda’s hand had half- 
drawn the sword at her father’s side: as quick 
Winona had sprung forward and thrust the 
weapon home again. 

“No, no, no,” she cried. 
horrible mistake. No, no, no.” 

“The Hawk! The Hawk!” cried all. The 
crowd was on him now like a pack on the 
prey, paying no attention to the outstretched 
arms of Winona and Wanda, seeking to push 
back the tide of accusers and accusatiofi. 
Never shall I forget how they looked that 
moment, two as fair maids as were ever 
called on to play for a human life in the 
greatest of all games—war. Still the crowds 
pressed on. 

From the rear came acry quickly caught up. 

“Seize him! bind him! look out for 
treachery!”’ 

“Hawk coward, Hawk love Lo oe that 
smote. He coward, coward, coward 

It was all plain to me now. I ~ EE held 
the key to the situation. 

“Back, back,’’ I shouted. ‘This is all an 
awful mistake. The Hawk is innocent, he is 
no party to this.”’ 

‘*Mistress Winona has inspired you at last, 
has she?’’ insinuated Weatherbee 

“Shame on you, shame on you,’’ came from 
Winona, and Weatherbee quailed before her 
indignant glance. 

“The Hawk is no party to this,” I repeated. 

“T knew it, I knew it,” Winona broke i in, 
then turning to those who would have 
crushed him but were now held in momentary 
check by my sudden defense, she repeated 
my words, ‘ ‘The Hawk is no party to this.” 

“Prove it, prove it,’ demanded Weather- 
bee and the silence which followed, while I 
rallied my wits, was broken only by the 
sobbing of those ‘who had really suffered and 
whose memories had been roused. 

Quickly, omitting all reference to Winona’s 
pies and Patty’s ankle, I told of my eaves- 
dropping, of the angry words of Red Fox; of 
his failure, not only to win the Hawk, but 
even to try and interest him in the cause. 

In a moment, from being suspected, like. to 
be put in irons, his life in jeopardy, the Hawk 
h assed to the other extreme, we were 
a ng about him, eager to grasp his hand, 
to be mb ot 45 to ask his fafiuential aid. 
Only Weat erbee held aloof, his face dark, 
convinced against his will, ‘he was uncon- 
vinced still. 

I looked about for Winona, 
might come to me with the answer 


“It is all a 
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Sor Tee Fitile i" 


AINFUL burns and 
scalds are quickly 
soothed by cooling 


‘A HEALING CREAM 


entholatum 


Alugays made under this signatan_LALYy, 


Bandage the burn with — 
of Mentholatum — the pain 
™ stops and broken blisters 
gently and antiseptically heal. 
Mentholatum is a first aid for 
tired feet, bruises and cuts— 
good ufter shaving, too. 
Mentholatum is sold ev here 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Soft as velvet—easy to ly—inexpensive. Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prec f nme i 
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prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
SEND COUPON TODAY TO 
PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Inc., * 
1515 Stuart Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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through all the excitement I had waited and 
longed to hear. Walsh intercepted me as I 
was making my way toward the place where 
I had last seen her. 

“Come with me a minute,” he whispered. 
a fear there is some mischief afoot out- 

oors.’ 

Unobserved, we slipped from the room. 
The moon had disappeared behind a cloud, 
making it difficult to see any considerable 
distance. From the stable yard came the 
neighing of impatient horses, the barking of a 
dog, the outbuildings were dark, only the 
hotel was alight. 

“Three men stole this way a few minutes 
ago,”’ explained Walsh as we crept cautiously 
around the hotel toward the veranda which 
extended the length of the dining-room. 

“On foot?’ I whispered. 

“They rode up, stabled their horses and 
crept toward us. I thought at first they were 
late guests. They may be, but it is a night 
of mystery, of danger. As soon as I could 
get your attention I did so. 
harm to investigate.’’ 

‘You are right,’’ I assented. 
be mischief brewing.”’ 

Hardly were the words out of my mouth 
before a shrill whistle sounded from a deep 
recess of the veranda, apparently a signal 
whistle, for the next moment a man darted 
out from the darkness and sped toward the 
stable yard, Walsh and I hot after him. 

n a moment all was confusion, horses 
snorted, a dog barked loudly, I could have 
sworn I heard my name cried faintly; then, 
just as we hoped to spring on the flying 
messenger and fell him to the ground, with 
an unexpected burst of speed he disappeared 
around the corner of the stable. The next 
instant five horses thundered down the road. 
The moon was so obscured we could only 
perceive the shadowy outlines of the riders. 

Unarmed and on foot there was no way of 
catching the fugitives. Possibly, after all, 
they were only some hilarious guests who had 
imbibed too is wh 

Walsh and T had had our trouble for 
nothing; we would best slip quietly back to 
the dance room and say nothing of the affair. 
Walsh could not swear he had seen the same 
men leave whom he had seen slip up a few 
minutes before, three had come, five had fled 
down the road. With an army of invasion 
marching on us, why should we bother 
because some of our guests chose, either in 
drink or fear, to fly precipitately? 

We talked the matter over quietly, made 
an appointment to meet the next day, 
separated and returned to the dance room by 
different entrances. The room was _appar- 
ently as it had been when we left. 

Now to find Winona and hear my fate. 

I crossed the room, but did not see her. 
A favorite nook for pe (i was empty. 
Weatherbee still stood, glowering, by him- 
self. Across the room Walsh was pee a 
about as if in search of something mispl 
or lost. A sudden fear took hold of me. 
Frantically I rushed out upon the veranda; 
it was empty, the moon, high and clear now, 
showed that. Inside the room again I 
encountered Walsh. 

“Looking for something?”’ I asked, steady- 
ing my voice as best I could. He passed me 
without reply. 

We made the circuit of the room in opposite 
directions, meeting in the center. 

There was no longer necessity or oc¢asion 
to disguise our purpose or conceal our 
discovery. 

Neither Winona nor Wanda was anywhere 
to be found! 

To be ti: 
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Fear nothing but doubt, hate nothing 

but idleness, dislike no one but the 
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Ira Shook, of Flint, Did That 
Amount of Business in 1 Day 


—making and selling Popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. He says in letter 
dated March 1, 1921: “I started out with 
nothing, now have $12,000.00 all made 
from rispettes.” Others have amazing 


records: Gibbs says: “‘Sold $50.00 first night!’ 
Erwin’s little boy makes .00 to $50.00 Srery 


Saturday afternoon. er 
wrhest “$700.00 


one day. Kello, 
two weeks.” aster’s letter says: 
id $40.00 in four hours.” During March, 
1921, Turner was offered $700.00 ciear profit 
above cost of his investment to sell. There is 
money — lots money—in Crispettes. Times 
make no difference for most of these records were 
made in oa made while people 
mg Sort es and are look. ng 
‘or jo Location makes no differ- 
ence. It’s omen for 
machines to make $10.00 to 
00 profit daily 
small towns! 
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Statement of the Ownership.and Management of 
The Farm Journal, published mene 1 at 
aeons oe Pa., required by the 
Act August 24, 1912. 


Publishers, WILMER ATKINSON Co., Phila., Pa. 
Editor, ARTHUR H. JENKINS, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, 
CHARLES F.. JENKINS, aoe Pa. 


Qvecn: Charles F. Jenkins, M. C. 
8. A. resternen, A. 8. Jenkins, all of Patina 
phia, Pa.; A. H. Jenkins, Jenkintown, Pa. 


The Farm laid has no bondholders, mortga- 
gees, or other security holders. Signed, 
CHARLEs F, po Bem ER 
Affirmed and subscribed a me this twenty- 
sixth day of September, 1 
Apne S Waar, Soper Public. 
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Have a Business of Your Own : 


With the WITTE rig you can go anywhere—earn $15 to $20 
a day sawing cord w les, ties, rails, posts or slabs. @ 
aoe p 
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Carlead freight rate to Pittsburah. Cordwood a day. 


It comes to you completeas shown, Belt, Speed Regulator, 
Pulley, Saw Table, many Belt Tightener, Steel Seat. Chain 
Brake and full engine equipment. All you need when you 
get engine is fuel oil water. Write for my latest 

ces and terms — Cask or Payments. Any 
honest man can have a saw on my favorable gem plan. I can 
usually ship the entire outfit (Kerosene or Gasoline) same day order 

@ is received. You get it all at once—not part from one place and 

part from another. My new (copyrighted Book tells all about it—tells 
you “How to Judge Ragines and *‘How to Make Money Sawing’’. 
Write me today for full particulars.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


) Oakland Kansas 

1620 Ave., City, Mo. 
© WITTE ENGINE WORKS {20 cnotre nanaing. ritsburah.Pa. 
©0000000000800008000000 C08 
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book, It describes 
the benefits of 
Agricultural Gyp- 
sum. Try some 
this fall on your 
alfalfa, clover and 
other legumes, 
Watch the result, 
Gypsum Industries Association 
Dept. 69, pM W. Washington Street 


lL 
Your local dealer handles Agricultural Gypsum 
Chicago, Ill. 
MEN WANTED-—to sell dependable Garden State Farms—Atlantic Coast 
eon. Cian pete wees tory Sort mee 
; for terms. Willems’ Sons’ Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. Jersey Farm Agoncy, G37MM AE, Trust Bldg., Phile., Pas: 


We ship the famous Oliver Typewriter 
— brand new —direct from the factory 


If you want to own it, pay us at the 
rate of $4.per month, Or return it. You 
are your own salesman and save $46 this 
new way. Before our direct-to-you plan 
the Oliver price was $100, now it is $55. 
All the saving comes from our economical 
distribution, Write for details of plan 
and our new 



























































Dynamiting for Pear Trées 


N the early spring of 1912, twenty 

varieties 0: * a were set on a piece 
of cecil clay soil a little above the average 
in fertility, at the Georgia Experiment 
Station. This land had been used for 
some ten or twelve years previously as a 
variety peach orchard. However, one 
year had intervened between the pulling 
out of the peach trees and the planting 
of the pear trees, during which time a 
liberal application of.stable manure was 
given broadcast, and the area planted to 
truck. crops. 

In preparation, the soil was laid out 
into plats and every other plat was 
dynamited in places where the trees were 
to be set. Holes were made three and 
one-half feet deep, and one-half stick of 
twenty-five per cent dynamite was exploded 
at each location. The varieties were 
planted in rows so that each variety 
extended across the dynamited plats and 
plats where the holes were dug by means 
of a shovel in the usual way. 

Notes recorded on growth and condition 
of trees from year to year have failed to 
show any discernible differences between 
the trees on the plats dynamited and those 
not dynamited. Those varieties resistant 
to fire blight have made satisfactory 
growth on ail plats, while susceptible 
varieties have succumbed on all plats 


e. 
Had the sub-soil been drier at the time 
the detonations were made, there might 
have been some difference in the growth of 
the trees, but this, of course, is an unknown 
quantity. ° 
Our observations in this work and in the 
use of dynamite in the setting of other 
trees, lead us to believe that it is not 
economical nor advisable to use dynamite 
in setting trees on soil that contains a 
fair degree of fertility and can be readily 
prepared with ordinary farm implements. 
n the other hand it may be advisable 
to dynamite soil, for tree planting, with a 
very pronounced hard pan, or soils so 
rocky that ordinary implements for prep- 
aration can not be ened. conveniently. 
H. P. Stuckey, 
Director Georgia Station. 


Orcharding on the Toboggan 


There was a decrease of 28.8 per cent in 
the number of bearing apple trees in the 
United States during the years 1910-1920, 
says the Census. Bureau. There was a_ 
decrease of forty-five per cent in young 
trees not of bearing ; peach trees, a 
decrease of 30.5 per cent in number of bear- 
ing trees, and 48.8 per cent in number 
of young trcves not bearing. 
nly the Pacific coast states show an 

increase in number of eaeting sates trees. 
But there are only about a third as many 
young apple trees not yet in full bearing 
as there were ten years ago. Looks like 
planting has been on the toboggan the last 
ten years. , 

Plant a tree next spring. 


Orchard and Garden 


Continued from page 16 

at the first of the season. After a set 
date they must take the same chance 
as any other grower jn contracting their 
space. As soon the apples are all 
stored we print a list of the growers who 
have apples in ne. This gives name 
of the grower, and the variety and num- 
ber of barrels he has stored. We send 
the list to any buyer that is within a 
reasonable shipping distance of the storage 
— that is, where the freight rate 

ote mot make the spples eo high Ue 
they can not handle them. Thus we get — 
the grower and the buyer together. There 
are some growers wh? place their apples — 
in the hands of brokers, but not many 
. Missouri. F. D. Hawley. 
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What Must the Church Do? 


Continued from page 36 


never could have real homes. It needs no 
argument to prove that a minister can not 
become whole-heartedly a member of a 
community and actually share in its life 
in the course of afew months. He ought to 
be paid enough and trusted enough by the 
community so that he can grow into it 
and with it. Wherever a properly trained 
and alert pastor has fulfilled these condi- 
tions he is a power for good. His words 
become, one might almost say, the utter- 
ances of the community; he voices its 
ideals ‘and hopes. He will know how to 
ea community into a group of friends. 
_ The church is a part of a community 
itself; even if the pastor does not stay long. 
It is, of course, composed of those who are 
led by economic circumstances to live 
together and trade together. It should, 
therefore, endeavor to furnish this group, 
of which it is a part, with the opportunity 
for something better than making money. 
It ought to have some share in making 
the recreations of its community whole- 
some. Generally speaking, small towns 
give little attention to the moral effect of 
recreations. They may have a movie or 
two; they have some dances; but too often 
there is no attempt on the part of the 
church to benefit the recreational side of 
the community’s life, and that notwith- 
standing ministers frequently talk against 
the amusements of the town. But the 
churches must do something more than 
denounce evil pleasures, hey should 
teach that there can be clean and helpful 
recreations. 


What the Church Should Do 
The fact that farmers have to live apart 
from t centers is no reason why they 


should not share in the finer things of life. 
The church should bring to the community, 
lectures and music. It should organize 
young people’s societies; see to it that 
movies are given which will not con- 
taminate morals; make it possible for boys 
and girls to have places where they can 
play; and in many other ways express 
those ideals and desires of a community 
which would be neglected if the church did 
not utter them. Of course, it is not 
necessary that the church do all this 
directly, for it can help organize bodies 
like civic leagues. 

As one looks out at our world, and our 
country in particular, there seems to be a 
special opportunity for farmers to Be this 
teaching of Jesus into operation. They are 
cooperating in granges and societies for 
the purpose of improving their material 
condition; let them use the same institu- 
tions to develop those things which give 
life its joy and unplift. “All work and no 
play,” the old saying went, ‘‘made Jack a 
Bull boy.” Hard work and no spiritual 
interest will make Jack, when he grows 
up, a selfish and an unsocial man. And his 
community will grow to be like him. 
Jesus sought to remove anxiety about life 
before death just as truly as about life 
after death. Jesus bids us seek first the 
kingdom of God. That means friendship 
with our neighbors as well as trust in our 
Heavenly Father. For what shall it profit 
a man if he has bank accounts and acres 
and barns and cattle and has no friends 
end never does anything with his wealth 
to make the world more friendly? 





Thank God every morning when you 

t up that you have something to 

a which must be done, whether you 

like it or not. Being forced to work, 

_ and forced to do your best, will breed 

PN lly. rma gs pas 

igence and s ; r- 

fulness and content; and a hundred 
virtues which the idle never know. 


Charles Kingsley. 
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Vigi 
igilance 
TS VALUE TO THE PUBLIC of the Bell System 


service is based on the reliability, promptness and 
accuracy of that service. 

As quality of service depends upon the economic 
operation of all telephone activities, vigilance begins 
where work begins. Science and engineering skill enter 
into the selection of all raw materials; and.into the adapt- 
ing and combining of these materials to the end that the 
finished product may be most efficient in operation and 
endurance, and produced at the least cost. 


A series of progressive tests are made at every step 
during the transformation of these materials into teles 
phone plant and equipment. And when all these com- 
plicated devices, with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately constructed parts, are set in operation they are 
still subjected to continuous, exhaustive tests. 

As the best of materials and the most complete ma- 
chinery is of little value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to the character of 
service rendered in providing telephone communication 
for the public. 

Such constant vigilance in regard to every detail of 
telephone activity was instrumental in upholding stand- 
ards during the trials of reconstruction. And this same 
vigilance has had much to do with returning the tele- 
phone to the high standard of service it is now offering 
the public, ' 

: BELL System” 
® AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
\s AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 


a wer pc Culverts 


Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Ete. (<3) 
Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized 4amy 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. 

rad for all oxponed test inotaf work, “Wh added Rorscone i 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Prick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
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Special message to 


Raw Fur Shippers— 


ISING prices should feature this 
season’s market. Get every 
S & B price list to be sure of each 
advance promptly. 4 
S &B headquarters are in the heart 
of the great demand for furs—the 
reason S & B prices are always the 
top prices. 
Get on the 8 & B mailing list. It 
costs you nothing but your name 
and address. Send them today! 


Struck & Bossak, Inc. 


150 West 28th St., 
New York City 












Supplies 


Trappers 


‘Write TODAY for 
Something 








RENEW AHEAD! | 

_ Even if your subscription does not expire this 
month, this is a good time to renew ahead. 
4 dollar now pays for four years ahead, Renew today. 


XC Fouke Pays Trappers 
This Year. 


° id for new Fouke book— 


4 sure drives ’em out 
ij of deepest den. Post- 
paid, with 10 ft. cable 
3 YYW/_and 12 Fouke Smoke 
w Shells, $1.75 


a ON 


Skunk, muskrats—any kind of Raw 
Furs. We are in a position to pay 
the top prices of the market, make 
liberal assortment and immediate 
returns. , 

Write for Quotations 


Don’t fail to write us for quotations 
and market reports. Send name and 
address today. Jt means money to 


you! 
References: Any bank in the world. 


CHARLES S. PORTER, INC. 
125 W. 27th St., New York 











The Potash Coniphnce 


Continued from page 9 


Don’t get the idea that the tariff is going 
to increase the price of potash to the 
American farmer. I showed how it would 
increase that price, theoretically. Practi- 
x I do not think it would. 

erman potash sells for American dol- 
lars. American dollars are exchanged for 
German marks, nearly twenty marks for a 
dollar. But ten marks will pay for as 
much labor and material within E Chemie 
(relatively) as twenty marks would before. 
the war. In other words, assuming that 
German labor and material cq@ts have 
risen proportionatel y just as much as our 
own, the turning of the American dollar 
into German marks cuts German produc- 
tion costs for potash squarely in half. Of 
course when conditions are stabilized by 
restoring trade, the mark will find its 
level. Just now, however, the Great Con- 
spiracy has a strangle-hold on production 
costs of potash and dyes. How then can 
the American producer get into the game? 

It’s a matter of quantity production. 

The American says, in effect: “Give me a 


$25 a ton for dumping his muriate into 
my own rightful market, and I will sell 
at a loss while I am developing my plant 
to a point where I can meet the German 
and undersell him on the basis of actual 

production costs, transportation and a fair 
ect. It is the certainty that the German 
can be tired out by the constantly lowering 
American costs while the German is pay- 
ing that tariff, which will enable the 
American to get the capital for the enor- 
mous production needed to bring down 
production costs. Today the German 
could sell at very much less than he is 
charging us; but to do so he would have to 
cut down or wipe out the bonus to the 
German farmer, taken from our pockets, 
and cut down the tremendous dividends 
extorted from us and the rest of the world. 

The capital needed for the American 
development is very heavy. And capital 
is not going to go into the American 
development so long as the German has 
the uncontrolled power to enter our 
markets and make his prices deliberately 
for the purpose of killing competition. 
Unless we get that tariff, not a single 
primary American plant can operate. If 
we get that tariff, the German world 
monopoly is doomed. 





What Not To Do 
When Trapping 


Continued from page 61 


-the case, they must be given immediate 
attention by the dealer as received. He 


other words, it is economy to cure the 
skins before sending them away. 

Do not overlook advising your dealer 
when shipping him furs. Give any direc- 
tions by letter be me same when the 
furs leave your h his will eliminate 
misunderstanding, which otherwise is” 
almost sure to occur. 

Avoid trouble with fellow nett hunters. 
Rather work with instead of t 


more pleasant and profitable. 








Paul P; i ‘Well, I 
Sora Iban pone ge 
: ol popolae” 


tariff which compels the German to pay . 


charges for this—much more, in fact, than «© 
one can afford to pay for the work, In 





them. When this is done, all find trapping 2 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted 
Scientist Kills Every Rat With- 
in a Week’s Time—Nota 
Poison 


Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
wines of a a wate, byte g* o de- 
struction of grain, poultry and buildings. 
Farmers need no longer suffer this loss be- 
cause they can now kill off all the rats on 
their farm in less than a week’s time. This 
is possible through the remarkable discovery 
of E. R. Alexander, a Kansas City chemist, 
who has perfected a virus which kills rats, 
mice and gophers as though by magic. This 
— is not a poison—it can be eaten by 

uman beings or any animal on the farm as 
safely as their regular food, but means 
quick, sure death to rats. 





This wonderful rat virus, which is known 
as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed where 
rats, mice or gophers can get to it. Withina 
few hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 
Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and suffers a 
terrible thirst. He leaves the barns and 
nesting holes and goes to the open fields in 
search of pure air and running water. Rats 
and mice affected always die away from the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves the 
buildings and dies, And though this virus 
is absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
cattle or any farm animal can eatit and not 

ected at all. 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that 
Alexander Rat-Kill will kill every rat on 
tage! farm in less than a week’s time that 

e offers to send, as an introductory offer, a 
regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it 
according to directions, and if at the end of 


a week’s time you are able to discover any - 


rats, mice or gophers on your farm, your 
money will be refunded. A big Kansas City 
bank guarantees that Mr. Alexander is 
reliable and will do as he says. 

Send NO MONEY. Just write and the 
tube will be mailed at once. When it arrives, 
pay the postman only one dollar and — 
on the guarantee that if not absolute 
satisfactory "your money will be returned 
without question. Write today—a pos 
will do—and stop your rat losses now. 


E. R. Alexander, 
ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 
301 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Finger Board + 


The man who deals in sunshine 
Is the one who gets the crowds; 
He transacts a lot more business 
Than the one who peddles clouds; 
And the salesman who's a frowner 
Will be beaten by a mile, 
If the man at the next counter 
Meets his patrons with a smile 


ONDERS never cease. An electrical 

device has been perfected which 

furnish nitrogen to non-leguminous 
crops grown on sandy soil. Not enough 
machines have been made to place on the 
market. 


Going to build next spring? Want a 
book of farm building plans? gerboard 
Editor will tell you where to get one free. 


Cheese cement: An inexpensive house- 
hold cement, which may used for a 
variety of purposes, is made by mixing 


‘two parts of grated cheese with one part 


of quicklime in fine powder. Beat. these 
together with white of egg to form a paste, 
and use immediately. G. 


Manuel, a colored fellow with a record 
reviously clean, was arraigned before the 

justice of the peace for assault and battery. 

“Why did you- beat that man up?’ 
questioned the squire. 

“He called me a rhinoceros, sah.” 

“A rhinoceros? When did this occur?” 

“Bout three years ago, jedge.” 

“Three years ago!. Then why did you 
wait so long to resent it, Manuel?” 

““Jedge, I ain 't jhever seen no rhinoceros 
till dis mawnin’. 


How Much Cheese Will 
Milk Make? 
The table below shows the effect of the 
fat-content of normal milk on the yield 
of Cheddar cheese. Several of Our Folks 
have asked for this information: 
Per Cent PerCentof Amount of Amount of 


of Fat in Casein in Cheese Made Cheese Made 
the Milk the Milk a 100 lbs...for each lb. of 








3.00 2.10 8.30 2.77 
3.25 2.20. 8.88 2.73 
3.50 2.30 9.45 2.70 
3.75 2.40 10.03 2.67 
4.00 2.50 10.60 2.65 
425 260 11.17 2.63 
4.50 2.70 11.74 2.61 
4.75 280 12.31 ' 2.59 
5.00 2.90 12.90 2.58 
Old Horseshoes Bring Luck 


r : cog OE 


Especially if they 
are put to a use 
such as shown in 
the illustration. 2 
Old horseshoes 
make the best 
kind of a ladder 
to the haymow. 
They must be Zz 
attached with 
heavy nails or 
screws, so that 
they will not pull Zz 
loose and give 
somebody a bad 


fall.. Safety first 
on that Experi- = 


al 
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I Help Young Men 


MAKE MORE MONEY} 





Ambitious ? 
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“We Got It From the 
Watkins Man” 


How often you have heard that said—or said it yourself! 
Perhaps about stock tonic—perhaps something entirely differ- 
ent. For there gre 137 products in the Watkins line! 


Did it ever occur to you how important a service your Wat- 
kins Dealer renders when he comes to your home with this long 
line of household and farm necessities? He saves you time— 
saves you trouble—makes buying easy and convenient. 


Besides, he saves you money. Watkins products are sold 
only direct to the user through authorized Watkins Dealers 
The cost of selling this way is lower—and you benefit by the 
saving in buying from the Watkins Store at Your Door, 
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d As for Watkins products, you are no doubt familiar with 
4 their exceptional quality. Most everyone is. They have been 
; 4 Payee in ——_ + wea 
a or more y years. wenty 
re million satished users swear a pol DA Lig 
Rr by them today, and more than " 
ai 4,500 Watkins Dealers are kept ples ne ly the +s 
aa busy supplying the demand. Watkins quality prod. 
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Dealer calls at regular necessities sold direct to - 
oe If one has not called the a. , 
recently, write to us—we'll gladly ene Ee Bog dvd 
see that you are ener points the way to a real 
ity you. 
| Desirable territories, 
and Pe | country and city, are 
hold M = for a men 
ing Powder, Washing Compound, Tube pane i + ange ha 
hasten Shavi ae Per- | 
fom, a ace Creams, | 
onder, Tooth Paster Tooth Brushes; |f cad most the eg 
ye Supplies, Tires, Tubes, its kind in 
Spark Plugs, etc. the wér, espe Pigg 
The J. R. Watkins Co. |} emirate 
Established 1868 aS as Tie Oye & Se 
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Send for our free book of nePn cman 


Beale & Park ffy'tus! 


PATENTS 23" 


D.C. 
Pa. 





National Service 
The Editors of The Farm Journal, 
assisted by a large corps of research 
investigators and practical workers and 
4 advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. Practical 
questions referring to any branch or 

phase of farm work, farm life, farm 
home, farm activities or general farm 
A conditions (including legal, veterinary 
and medical matters) are answered in 
3 The Farm Journal, if of interest to the 
general reader. Others are answered 
in personal letters, provided the inquiry 
is accompanied by a two-cent stamp 
































Questions of General leesedl 
Answered by Experts 


Whitewash Formula 


pisses give a good whitewash for- 
mula, so we can whitewash the stables 
before winter sets in. 4.88. 
Slake half a bushel of unslaked lime with 
boiling water. Cover during the process to 
keep in the steam. Strain the liquid through 
a fine sieve and add a peck of salt previously 
dissolved in warm water. Then add three 
pounds of ground rice, boiled to a thin paste 
and stirred in while hot. Next add one pound 
of clear glue dissolved in cold water hung 
over a fire. A half-pound of whiting will give 
it a luster. To the above mixture add five 
gallons of hot water and leave standing for 
a few days, covered to keep out dirt. Applied 
es a@ pint of this wash will cover a square 


xo =o 





Curing Meat with Sirup 

Can meat be cured with sirup, instead of 
sugar? R. 

That several sugar substitutes can be used 
successfully in place of cane-sugar for curing 
hams is indicated by experiments recently 
made by specialists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It was found 
that ham and sweet pickle bacon when cured 
with dextrose, cerelose, seventy per cent corn 
sugar, or refiners’ sirup, compared favorably 
with meats cured with cane-sugar. Bacon 
cured with the corn sugars was considered to 
be of slightly better quality than that cured 
with cane-sugar or refiners’ sirup. In the 
case of beef hams the use of dextrose and 
cerelose yielded dried beef of as good quality 
as that obtained by the use of cane-sugar. 
The experiments throw considerable light on 
——— for conserving large quantities 
of sugar in case sugar-saving should again 
become a national problem, the specialists 
say. 


A Living from Four Acres 


Will some experienced person help me to 
form a Fe to get several tatitiel dollars 
a year from a four-acre farm? E. M. 
It takes more than ordinary ability to get 
even a moderate living from a tract of land 
so small as this. If the farm is so situated 









as to have good markets near by, we suggest “a 


something ii ike the following: One-fourth acre 
each of blackberries and raspberries, one- 

f acre of strawberries, one acre of vege- 
tables of the kinds for which there is the best 
local market, which can only be determined 
by a study of these markets. This leaves 
two acres on which to raise feed for a cow. 


It would be wise to keep one cow, but not 





Some Things a Tractor Won’t Do 


Four Studies by Kemble 
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Easy Now to 
Kill Rats on 


Your Farm 


Noted Scientist Discovers Quick, 
Sure Death to Rats, Mice and 
Gophers—Not a Poison. 


Any farmer can -now easily kill off every 
rat, mouse and gopher on his place in lese 
than one week through the remarkable dis- 
covery of Dr.~A. R. Elliot, 960 Gateway 
Station, Kansas City, Mo. This discovery 
is a wonderful virus which kills off rats, mice 
and gophers like magic in only a few days. 
This virus is not a poison—it can be eaten 
by human beings as safely as their regular 
food. But to rats, mice and gophers it is 
quick, sure death. 





This wonderful virus is merely mixed with 
bread or meat scraps and placed where rats, 
mice and gophers can get to it. Within a 
few hours after a rat has eaten Dr. Elliot’s 
RAT-KILL he gets a high fever. He leaves 
the barns and nesting places to get to the 
open air of the fields. ts and mice thus 
affected always die away from the barns and 
houses, so there is no bad odor. 


It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others, and soon the whole colony leaves the 
buildings and dies. In lessthan one week there 
is not\a rat, mouse or gopher left on your place. 
Poultry, hogs, cattle or any farm animal can 
eat this virus and not be affected at all. So 
confident is Dr. Elliot that his RAT-KILL 
will rid your entire farm of rats in less than 
one week that he offers to send as an intro- 
ductory offer to readers of this paper a regular 
$2 tube for only $1. Give it-according to the 
simple directions, and/if at the end of one 
week you are able to discover any rats, 
mice or gophers, the virus does not cost you a 
cent. A big Kansas City bank guarantees 
that Dr. Elliot is absolutely reliable and 
will do as he agrees. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just write today 
—a post card will do, and the big tube of 
RAT-KILL will be mailed at once. When 
it arrives, pay the postman only $1 and post- 
age, on the guarantee that if not absolutely 
satisfactory your money will be refunded. 
Write today and stop the huge losses that 
rats cause every farmer. 


DR. A. R. ELLIOT 

960 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
MINERAL"xt 
i HEAVE Sears 
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to attempt to raise the calves. Sell the cow 
when ‘she goes dry and buy a fresh one. 
One pig and some twenty-five hens could he 
fed largely from waste materials from the 
fields and garden and scraps from the table. 
I would divide the two acres for field crops 
into three equal fields and run a rotation of 
corn, oats, and clover on them. Fertilize 
these crops well, using on corn and oats 
about 200 pounds of acid phosphate and 
seventy-five pounds of muriate of potash to 
the acre. Cut the corn and use the fodder, 
along with the oat straw and clover hay, for 
the cow. The grain—corn and oats—may 
be used either for the cow, the pig, or the 
chickens. Buy what other concentrated feed 
is needed. This plan would keep one man 
busy, and ought at least to make a fair 
living for a family. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by A. S. Alexander, M. D. C. 
Sittast 


I have a colt five years old that I broke 
in working last fall and he has a very 
sore neck. The sore continues to get 
larger and consequently I can not work 
him. Please advise what treatment to give 
him. S. B, 
We suspect that the chronic sore contains 
a core of horny skin, called a sitfast. The 
core should be cut out at once, then wet the 
wound two or three times daily with a lotion 
compound of one-half ounce of acetate of 
lead, three drams sulphate of zine and eight 
ounces of soft water. Label the bottle 
**POISON”’ and shake it well before using. 


Tuberculosis 


I am renting a farm and on this farm, 
between November, 1920 and March, 1921, 
there was a cow fattened for beef and 
much to the surprise of the owner, when 
they killed the cow they found that she 
had tuberculosis. This cow was taken to 
the woods and burned. I came on the 
farm March, 1921. Is there any danger of 
ay cattle contracting this disease from 
where the sick cow had been? What is your 
advice in regard to this matter? The sick 
cow’s box stall is not being used. H. K. 
All of the cattle on the farm should at 
once be tested with tuberculin to determine 
which of them is affected with tuberculosis. 
Meanwhile the box stall referred to should 
be thoroughly cleansed, disinfected with a 
1-30 mixture of compound cresol solution and 
water and then whitewashed. It may then 
be used for stock. If the home herd is found 
to be affected with tuberculosis, all buildings 
should be treated in the same manner as the 
box stall. We would advise you to have ydur 
own cattle tested every six months until it is 
found that they are not being infected. 


Holding Up of Milk 


I have a five-year-old Jersey cow, which 
gave a pail of milk at each milking this 
spring. For the last two months she has 
held up her milk at almost every other 
milking, and gives only about two quarts. 
Can you tell me the reason for this? 
Vermont. G. W. R. 
A cow can not wilfully “hold up” her milk; 
as milk secfetion is an avoluntary function. 
Shock, fright, nervousness, pain or chill, 
often impair or stop milk secretion by reflex 
effect upon the nervous system. We suspect 











Some Things a Tractor Won’t Do 


No. 2. - Continued on page 74 














AUTO OWNERS 


WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best 
automobiletires in theworld. 
Made under our Internal 
Hydraulic Expansion Proc- 
ess that enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000-MILE 
GUARANTEE 


against Blow-Out— 
Stone-Bruise—Rim-Cut 
We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce Hydro-Toron tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor-car owners. 


Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CO. 


DEPT. 110 CHICAGO or PHILADELPHIA 


AGENTS: $58 a Week 


2in 1 Reversible Raincoat 


One side dress coat, other side 
storm coat. Tailored seams, sewed 
and strapped. Two coats for the 
price of one. Brand new. First 
season. Not sold in stores. 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Right now is the big season. No 
experience or capital needed. Weship 
pM at ne post and do all collecting. 

mmission paid same day you take 
orders. Our new, big swatch book, 48 
pages, shows all new and distinct pat- 
terns. Write today for agency and 
sample coat. 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 

THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve a pair in my ears 





Ey 


























that I hear all right. 
‘The Morley Phone for the 


undred thousand 
sold, Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 25th St., Phila. 


Don’t Gut Out 
A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK Of BURSITIS 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Alkali In Soap 
Bad For the Hair 

















ANITA STEWART 


“*Mulsified Cocoanut Oil adds Life and 
Lustre to the hair and is very refreshing 
as a shampoo”—Soap should be used very 
carefully, if you want to keep your hair 
looking its best. Most soaps and prepared 
shampoos contain too much alkali, This 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle, and 
ruins it. 

The best thing for steady use is Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo (which is pure and 
greaseless), and is better than anything 
else you can use. 

One or two'teaspoonfuls of Mulsified will 
cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water and 

it in. It makes an abundance of rich, 
coeamy lather, which rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt, dan- 
and excessive oil. The hair. dries 
quickly we evenly, and it leaves the scalp 
soft, and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
lustrous, fluffy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any pharmacy, it’s very cheap, and 
a few ounces will supply every member of 
the family for months. 

Be sure your druggist gives you Mulsified. 


“I Would Not Part 
with it for$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life jirst. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


yaya WEAKNESS and 
AILMENTS of 
WOMEN OMEN AND MEN. 
erect, graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense Also 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and a a misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
— lungs, che chest and bust; relieves nc vend 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and omer + wear. 
Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Poses Retenel Bale Sanee So. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 
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that the cow has sensitive or sore teats so 
that she dreads the milking act. We should 
therefore advise applying warm melted lard 
to the teats after each milking and, if possible, 
have her milked by a woman. Placing the 
cow’s calf or some other young calf near the 
cow’s head at milking time may also help to 
increase milk secretion. Some dairy men 
apply a weight to the back in such cases, 
but we fail to see how that can help. 


Leaking Milk 


We have a cow that has always milked 
easily and should give quite a pail of 
milk, but for some reason she lets it run 
any ‘time of the day, so that at milking 
time she only gives very little milk. Is 
there anything to do for her so she would be 
able to hold it? Wm. Tilke, North Dakota. 


Milk three times daily and apply melted 
wax or paraffin to the tips of the teats after 
each milking. If that does not suffice, apply 
flexible collodion twice daily until the ends 
of the teats become irritated, when the 
treatment should be discontinued for a few 
days. Very wide, weak rubber bands are 
sometimes applied to stop the leaking, but 
they tend to shut off the circulation of the 
blood, which may induce serious sores or 
sloughing. 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Length of Notice to Tenant 


Can a tenant from month to month be put 
out on three days’ notice? 

Ohio. bad Subscriber. 

A tenant from month to month may, 
under the law of Ohio, be required to sur- 
render possession ‘of the property at the end 
of any rental month, upon giving him notice 
three days before the expiration of the month. 
In practise, he can usually manage to remain 
in the property longer, as if he fails to leave, 
suit must: be brought for the purpose of 
evicting him, and a week or ten days or even 
ae usually elapses before his eviction by 

e sh 


Married Woman’s Right to Property | 
Support 

Can a married woman compel her husband 
to to per” her money which she has inherited 
which he has javenied in his name? 
And has a husband the right to refuse to 
furnish his wife clothing and other neces- 
saries on the ground that she has property 

of her own? Subscriber, Virginia. 

If the married woman can prove that she 
has not given the money or property to her 
husband, but that he made the investment of 
her money as her agent or without her author- 
ity, she can compel him to transfer the money 
or property to her. In response to your 
second question, it is still the husband’s duty 
to support his wife by furnishing her all 
things necessary to her maintenance in the 
station in life which they occupy; and his 
obligation for her support is in no wise 
impaired or affected by the circumstance that 
she has-property of her own. 


Right of Husband To Sell Property 
Without Wife’s Consent 


Where a married man has title to real 
estate in his name, can he sell or mortgage 
it without his wife’s consent? 
Ohio. Subscriber. 
‘A deed or mortgage given by a married 
man is valid to the extent of his interest in 
the property, but does not convey his wife’s 
interest unless she signs the instrument. 
Upon the death of the husband, there- 
fore, leaving the wife surviving, she would 
ak entities to claim from one-third to one- 
f of real estate conveyed or mortgaged 





Some Things a Tractor Won’t Do 


Four Studies by Kemble 














Agood old Friend 


Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 


It did the work, but m 
howit burned and blisterec 
Musterole breaks up colds 4 
a hurry, but it does its work more 
ge ntly,—without the blister. 
ubbed over the throat or chest it 
penetrates the skin witha tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 
Made from pure oil of mustard 
it is a clean, white ointment good 
for all the little household ills. 
Keep the little white jar of 
Musterole on your bathroom shelf 
and bring it out at the first sign of 
tonsillitis, croup, neuritis, rheuma- 
tism or a cold, 
Sold ts here, in jarsand 
tubes, S5c end ‘Goer beopital tron, 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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RegUS.Pat.Off. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


For sores, broken 
blisters, burns, cuts 
and all skin irri- 
tations. -—_9 
Also inn 

toilet uses. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
IGH MFG. CO. 
17 State Street New York 





RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 
Clears Away Blotches 


Promotes Skin Health 
Peri a Jar on hand 
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by her husband without her consent. Under 
these circumstances, it is naturally very 
difficult for a married man to find any one 
willing to accept his deed or mortgage with- 
out his wife’s signature; and the law furnishes 
her an excellent protection against her 
husband’s conveyance or encumbrance of his 
property without her consent. 





Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


L. A., Mass.: Beware of the ‘“‘one-idea’’ 
man, whether he be a mechanical healer or a 
regular physician. It takes many ideas to 
make a good diagnosis and follow it up with 
proper remedies. 


B. L., Vt.: We should never lose sight of 
the fact that applications of heat or cold 
together with rest, fresh air, and a proper 
diet are more important than any and all 
drugs minus the hygienic measures mentioned. 


S. K., Ohio: It is now known that an 
attack of bronchial asthma may be excited 
by the presence of a cat, a horse, and other 
— “y well as by the pollen of ag phen 
weeds and grasses, depending upon the par- 
ticular sensitiveness of the individual. This 
will no doubt lead to better treatment of this 
annoying trouble. 


Mrs. G. K. J., N. Y.: For a wart situated 
on top of a wen on your wrist I would suggest 
the use of the high frequency electric current 
to destroy the wart, pmo So of the wen. 
The wen may be cured by pressure and the 
occasional application of tincture of iodine. 
If this does not suffice, it can easily be 
removed by a slight operation. 


D. W., Nev.: -Many of the states are 
recognizing the great value of the Public 
Health Nurse. Her activities affect the 
lives of those who need her most. She has 
proved herself to be an ever-present help in 
times of need, and every community provid- 
ing the services of such a nurse has found her 
help worth many times the small expense 
incurred. 

Mrs. D. G. C., N. Y.: For “hyperthyroid- 
ism,” nerve exhaustion, falling hair, nausea, 
palpitation, and insomnia there must be 
some one thing which overshadows all the 
rest that is the cause of your trouble. It 
would be presumptuous for me to outline 
any specific course of treatment. In the large 
city where you reside are numerous good 
hospitals where a correct diagnosis of your 
case and proper treatment could be carried out. 


M. H., S. Dak.: Physicians everywhere 
recognize the difficulties in diagnosing the 
early —— of tuberculosis. The difficulty 
was noted 400 years ago by Machiavelli, who 
is quoted as saying, “In its beginnings the 
disease is very easy to cure but difficult to 
recognize, but when it continues unrecognized 
and untreated it becomes easy to recognize 
but difficult to cure.” It is therefore urged 
upon every one to have a thorough examina- 
tion of the chest, should there be but a 
suspicion of something wrong there, thus 
giving the physician a chance to get at the 
trouble while it is easily curable. 


A. J., Mo.: W. S. Savage writes in the 
“Medical Officer” that, after conducting an 
extensive series of experiments, he is of the 
opinion that the common and widely accepted 
view that cats can suffer from a naturally 
acquired disease caused by the diphtheria 
bacillus is entirely without foundation. The 
repo cases of such an association are 
based upon. insufficient examination, a 
differentiation of the bacilli found, due to 
a failure to realize that a large proportion 
of healthy cats contain in their throats 
bacilli which closely resemble, and are 
difficult to distinguish from the true bacillus 
“‘diphtheriz.”’ 
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“We Can’t Keep House 
Without Sloan’s 


“WE always keep Sloan’s Liniment at our house 

right where we can lay our hands on it. Out 
on the farm as we are, where it isn’t always handy 
to call the doctor at a moment’s notice, we find the 
quick, comforting warmth and relief from pain that 
Sloan’s always gives, a mighty fine thing. 

“We have used it for every sort of external ache 
or pain, for grandfather’s rheumatism and mother’s 
sciatica. I often have neuralgia and Sloan’s is cer- 
tainly good for soothing that sort of pain. 


“Then there are the sprains and strains, sore muscles and 
lame backs that come from hard work, which are quickly put 
in order by slapping ‘on a little Sloan’s. As a matter of fact, 
we wouldn’t be able to keep house without it.” 


Its unfailing reliability as a speedy and effective pain and 
ache reliever has made and kept Sloan’s Liniment a universal 
household remedy for more than forty years. Ask your 


neighbor. 


Keep it handy 


ee 35¢ eh oO id’ : 
os Liniment 
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RE PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
am tar 


1815 Orchard Street, _Dept. 140, _ Chicago, I !inois 





t on free trial. Violin, Tenor 
0, Hawatian Guitar, Ukulele, Mandolin, Cor- 
ya dolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Banjo Guitar, 


. Wonderful new ted system of teac’ 
note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you seve 
Ov not miss 


laces. er 100,000 successful ers, Do 
this free trial offer. Write for Dopkion No obligations. 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, inc., 
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Are your eyes open? What new, beautiful 
or interesting object did you see today? 


Odd Mention 


This pageis yours. Send us odd incidents 
and pictures, so that all may enjoy them. 





— ax [ax ax ax 





E are strong for bird sanctuaries and 

are particularly happy to learn that 

the town of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 

has purchased an island in its local Lake 

coctes, as a bird sanctuary for great black- 

ked gulls. 

err big cheese was at the New York State 

fair at Syracuse. It weighed twelve tons and 

was made by Horace A. Rees, an eighty-year- 
old cheese-maker. 


Bread is the staff of life. Our good friend 
Charles W. Easterly, of Virginia, has a piece 
of bread baked by a soldier in 1862. Charles 
says it is as hard as a rock. 


Our girls during 1920, bought face-powder 
to the extent of $50,000,000. We thought a 
number of them looked pale. These girls 
also kept warm by spending $152,112,142 S for 
articles made of fur. 


Some Indians are coming into their own. 
Owing to the sale of valuable oil lands in 
Oklahoma, approximately 2,000 members of 
the Osage tribe will receive an annual income 
of $10,000, and they will become the richest 
people in the world, per capita. 


*‘Many happy returns,”’ said the humble 
swain to the smiling maiden, ‘and I intend 
to make you a present. What shall it be?— 
a birthday book or a kiss?’”’ And with a 
passably good imitation of a blush, she 
answered ingenuously, “I’m not very fond of 
reading.” 


Here’s a pickle! Jefferson Davis, of Penn- 
sylvania, writes us that he has a cucumber 
that grew in a bottle fifty-two years ago. 
Then along o— L. J. Waldo, of Connec- 
ticut, and says he has a cucumber preseryed 
in alcohol in 1840 and it looks as sound and 
fresh as if it was just picked. 


Talk of luck, from May 30 to August 19, 
Mrs. Kathryn C. Hillman, of Connecticut, 
has picked and pressed more than 300 four 
and five-leafed clovers. Kathryn sent us one 
of each, and, of course, we put the four- 
leafed one in our shoe. We are now looking 
for a million more subscribers. 


*‘Name your farm,” is one of our slogans, 
and we are always glad to hear of farms that 
have been named. In Indiana, there is a 
farm with this name: “Nip and Tuck Farm.” 
What is the oddest farm name you have seen? 

man in Iowa has is farm name, 
“‘Hawkeye,”’ trade-marked by the United 
States Patent Office. No farmer in any 
other state can use that name. 


That can of pears fifty-two and one-half 
years old has opened the doors of many 
closets. Eunice Raby, of Ohio, writes us of 
a can of plums put beg by a neighbor seventy- 
five years ago. . R. Randall, of New 
Jersey, has a can 0} ches she canned fifty- 
seven years ago of pee Mrs. Chas. Marshall, of 
New York, has a can of cherries fifty-four 
years old last July. At our house, it’s hard 
to keep a can over a year. 


Spockies of ‘‘hobbies,” our friend, Grace 
M. Bromley, sends us the following: ‘‘Presi- 
dent Harding has a hobby which he states 
as follows: ‘If I can do reese to change 
eg erg pow hey new — 

Bimy have satisfied the best 


of Africa and roost the same night upon the 
American shore. Whether this is a fact, has 
not yet been conclusively determined, but it 
is certain that it is able to fly, under favor- 
able conditions, 200 miles an hour. Its 
appearance is thought to portend a hurricane. 


The movies certainly attract children. 
Three thousand school children in Chicago 
were asked the following question: ‘How 
many times a week do you go to the movies?” 
Forty-four per cent attended once a week; 
twenty-eight per cent, twice; ten per cent, 
three times; three per cent, four times; one 
per cent, five times; three-fifths of one per 
cent, six times; two-fifths of one per cent, 
seven or more times; three per cent do not 
fe at all; ten per cent go only oeeeeneny 

his costs them for the year over $46,000. 


Hens are funny critters. Mrs. C. B. Smith, 
of Kansas, says: ‘‘One wash day recently, 
being short of kerosene for my oil stove, I 
decided to heat water on an old range out of 
doors. When I removed the lids to start 
the fire, I saw in the fire-box, one of my 
Rhode Island Red hens, sitting contentedly 
on a nest of sticks and shavings. This nest 
contained ten eggs. The side door was open 
wide enough for biddy to enter, although it 
must have been a'tight squeeze. I promptly 
changed my mind about using the stove that 
day and, replacing the lids, I left her to 
finish the task she had begun.”’ 





How High Can a Mule Kick? 














Mules are not the only animals that kick. 
We will say that much for our honored Maud. 
This mule, on a Colorado farm, concluded 
that he had done his share of work for the 
day, and proceeded to kick off his harness— 
or rather, tried to do so. He was caught in 
the act by an amateur photographer who did 
not have time to focus his camera. Not 
having any assurance that the mule would 
vee for his picture, the button was 

at the time the mule had reached 
the highest altitude with his heels, The 
swish of his tail would seem to indicate that 
he was not at peace with all the world. 





Shoeing the Bullock in Korea 


is the blacksmith, in his big loose gown of 
white cotton stuff, shoeing not only the 
native pony, but the cow and the big bullock 
as well. The cows seem to take it as a matter 
of course, but the bullocks are not so docile 
and must be securely tied. 


Did you guess what that picture was in 
the October Farm Journal? We didn’t and 
had to be told. It is a shrine built near 
Kailar, Manchuria, by the farmers of that 
district. In it they put offerings of fruit and 
incense to propitiate the gods of harvest, and 
thereby hope to get good crops. Somehow 
we feel that we would rather put our faith 
in good seed, fertilizer and cultivation, on the 
eer that the Lord expects us to do our part. 


_ Several of Our Folks sat around the stove 
in the general store talking about the ravages 
of potato-bugs in their region last summer. 

aid Silas Wolverton: ‘‘The pests ate my 
whole potato crop in two weeks.”’ 

“It took’em only two days to dispose of 
mine,” said William Gates, ‘‘and then they 
waited to see whether I’d plant more.’ 

Just before this observation there had en- 
tered a salesman traveling for a house. 
He contributed this for the general edification 
of the farmers: ‘Well, now, that’s remark- 
able, but let me tell you of what I saw in our 
own store. I saw a couple of potato-bugs 
examining the books about a week before 
planting time to see who had bought seed.” 


T. M. S., of New Jersey, ex: “I work in a 
banking institution. Oné day . jovial bank 
examiner, who tipped the scales at 225 
—- called onus. As he entered the door 

e upset a basket of eggs, which a lady depos- 
itor had left for a few minutes, and succeeded 
in breaking every one. When he turned to 
apologize, his elbow struck a bottle of ink, 
spilling it all over his coat and trousers. 

“He started counting the tray of cash, and 
in trying to move it, upset the change all over 
the floor. As he turned to pick up the coins 
his head hit the gas-jet, breaking both the 
globe and mantle. 

“He asked for the balance ledger, and 
when the lady cashier handed it to him he 
stepped on her foot, mashing two toes. He 
reached the climax when he was entering the 
taxi to depart; he missed the step and fell 
flat in the mud. In his next effort to board 
the auto, he broke the glass in the door, but 
finally landed O. K. in the seat. Pretty good 
for one day, wasn’t it?” 


George Gilbert, of New York, says: 
“Watching our single hive of bees late ‘in 
August, we saw a very large female bumble- 
bee hovering” about the hive entrance, 
attracted by the odor of buckwheat honey. 
She alighted on the drop-board and went in, 
knocking over a dozen of our Italians in her 
blundering rush. Soon she came out, hum- 
ming victoriously and went away, her 
abdomen swollen with pilfered sweets. Very 
soon she repeated this raiding process. After 
she had gone the second time, two sentinels 
before the hive entrance took on a busi- 
nesslike air and remained very close 
together, keeping their wings in almost con- 
stant motion, their heads together. Mad- 
am Bombus came back, went 
in for her third load. She had 





@ man can have in this 
cots My own hobby has been 
the accumulation of rare verses 
from—just everywhere, and 
many of them from The Farm 
Journal.” 


One of Our Folks tells of a 
city lad who once worked for him. 
was called one winter 
morning before dawn and told to 
harness the mule. He was too 
lazy to light a lantern, and in 
the dark he didn’t notice that 
one of the cows was in the sta- 
ble with the mule. The farm- 
er, impatient at the long delay, 
shouted from the house 
ees Billy! What are you 


t the collar over 
Fant ype the 
boy. * His ears are frosen stiff.” 

The frigate-bird is said to be the swiftest 











of grass and grain to feed them, but they are 
“eadl-nageg for their milk, but to be used as 
of burden. 

of the odd sights in that country 


Hi 





been in there but a second when 
—zowie! she came out, with two 
angry Italians clinging to her ab- 
domen. They fell in a buzzing 
wad in the grass just outside the 
hive. There was a red-hot em- 
brace and motions so fast the hu- 
man eye could not follow them. 
Then Madam Bombus labored up 
from the grass tangle, evident- 
ly weak from her wounds and 
went away. The Italians, having 


their stings. Then, apparently 
satisfied that they were victors, 
they zum-m-m-m-ed to their hive 
and took up their job of sentinel- 
ing again. But now they i 
not watch with wings buzzing 
and heads together. Instead they 
ran about, trying with their 
antenne each entering bee that agg to 
their particular avenue of approach. 
Vigilance Committee had acted; the villain 





had been executed and so the community — 2 


could be at peace—for a time at least. 


stung her soft body, did not lose ~ 
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Washing Powder 


For Quick, Thorough Cleaning 


ROM the dairy to the house, from kit- 

chen to bedrooms, from dishes to floors, 
Gold Dust is the perfect cleaner, in speed 
and results. 
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It cuts the grease from the separator and 
churn as easily as it removes it from china- 
ware and pots and pans. It reaches into 
every corner, permitting no particles of fat 
or milk to remain to spoil the taste of later 
milk or butter. 


After your milk cans come back from 
market a little Gold Dust enables you to do 
the cleaning in half the time and with less 
than half the effort. No scrubbing is needed. 

Wherever there’s a cleaning job to be done, 
Gold Dust is the ready answer. Use it for 
cleaning and brightening everything. A 
tablespoonful, dissolved in hot water, works 
wonders. Hasn’t a particle of grit to scratch 
fine surfaces, but how it does remove grease 
and dirt! Get a package today and follow 
the simple directions. © 1921, N. K. F. CO. 
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Mail This Coupon Today! 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 
Dept. 919, Sweeney Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me free without obligation you your 72-page 
cpucies: and your Sweeney Bel y ~ me | a 
the opportunities in the Auto and Tractor Business. 


Pil Pay Your Railway 
Fare te to ‘Kansas City 


My Big Siiinincsinidad this season— 


—You can come to the world’s largest and best trade 
school at no more expense than if it were located in 
your home town, for I am rebating fares from any 
point in the U.S. to the Sweeney School. No advance 
in tuition, no extras. Just a fair square rebate. No 
matter where you live, this brings the Sweeney Mil- 
lion Dollar School to your door. 


Thousands upon thousands of young men thought as 
you have been thinking about MECHANICAL TRAIN- 
ING, and they answered my advertise- 



























MEN WANTED 


Young men mechanically inclined, get 
into the automobile business now 

make real money. And remember 
you are never too old. Hcnry Ford 


was 40 when he started the Ford Co. 
GWEENEY trained men are in demand 


everywhere at good wages, $50 a week and more, 
from garages, tire shops, we Iding concerns, auto re- 
oe shops, ete. In the last six months farm products 
1ave all gone down, but the autos still kept running 
and no trained mechanic had to hunt ajob. ‘Top wages 
are paid oe Sweeney trained men are wanted. 
Here’s proof: 


Hundreds of Openings 


F or Men! Ul South Dakota wires: “Will pay 
— sume jj ost any price for a good man. 
Send him right away.” Neck 
City, Mo., says: “Put us in touch with a first class 

repair man. Excellent opening.” 





ments, got my Big Free Catalog, came yi 


\ Indiana says: “Want one moreSweeney 


here, learned the business, and today, man for my new garage. Steady 
in all parts of the country ARE MAK- : 2 y, hy oe. . Pweny 
ING GOOD. I can give you hundreds Business work at & good prices. aes ap- 
of letters from these men that relate circum- Is Better! peals: “Send me a man who under- 
Sa ane Senos so like your own that you Toung tnuin;bolndependent. stands Ford Cz ar from Ato Z. Will 


These men TOOK THE FIRST STEP. 
They wrote for my catalog, and date their 
present success from that moment. They will 


“Don’t make any mistake. Take 
up the Auto Business. Learn it 
right. LEARN IT AT SWEENEY’S.” 


But These Men Never Had the 
Opportunity You Have Right Now 


The railroad fare to Kansas City is a big 
item. Lots had to pinch and scrape to make it. 
But I will now pay your fare. 

But, you must COME NOW. I don’t know 
how long I wil! keep this offer good. Because 
I WON’T ACCE MORE MEN than I 
ean properly handle and give the attention 





Strike out for yourself. 
Hold up your head. On the 
tell you: skyline of Opportunity see 
the Sweeney School. We 
are TRAINERS OF MEN, 
ARCHITECTS of SUCCESS. 
I have made a million dol- 
lars in fifteen years BY 
MAKING OTHERS SUC- 
CESSFUL. Take your first 
step towards success by 
iellecanddicstene 

,UUU success! tes. 
»\ graduates. V4 


pay top wages.” Mississippi tele- 
graphs: “Want a post graduate me- 
chanic. Will pay all he is worth. 
Wire at my expense.” Florida calls: 
“Want head mechanic. Will pay $50 
a week. Let me hear by return 
mail.” Thousands of Sweeney 
graduates now owning their own 
business in various parts of the coun- 
try naturally favor Sweeney trained 
men. Sweeney loyalty is wonderful. 
Our daily mail is conclusive proof that 
the trained man with a Sweeney di- 
ploma can secure jobs like these at 








to them that the Sweeney System demands. 

I've got over a quarter million dollars worth 

of equipment in the largest trade school in the world, covering 
12 acres of floor space—but there's a limit to all things. And when 
that limit is reached—I’ll withdraw this Free Fare Offer. 
















$50 a week and more. 


I will gladly send my 72-page 

Fr e ad illustrated catalog FREE. Also a 
free copy of Sweeney School News, 
a most interesting monthly school 
paper published here. You will enjoy them. Read 
the worth-while stories of men like yourself who came 
to Sweeney’s and found success. Read how Frank 
Powell and I Harry Wilson built up a $20,000 business 
in about two years after graduating. Read how 
Elbert A. Pence built up a $25,000 yearly garage 
business at Clearmont, Mo. These stories and others 
are told by the Sweeney students. Also I want you to 
learn how my students enjoy themselves after work 
in the swimming pool, the club and reading rooms, etc. 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President. 


Send the Coupon Right Now 
For Big Free Catalog 
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